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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


I  HAVE  to  thank  cordially  the  public  and  my  critics  for 
the  reception  they  have  given  this  little  book. 

Dealing  with  a  subject  that  is  far  removed  from  the 
round  of  English  daily  life,  it  of  necessity  lacks  the  charm 
that  hangs  about  the  ideal  representation  of  familiar  things, 
and  its  reception  has  therefore  been  the  more  kindly. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary.  Two  strangers  ap- 
pear on  the  scene,  and  some  have  fancied  that  in  the  second 
they  have  again  the  first,  who  returns  in  a  new  guise.  Why 
this  should  be  we  cannot  tell;  unless  there  is  a  feeling  that 
a  man  should  not  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  then  disap- 
pear, leaving  behind  him  no  more  substantial  trace  than  a 
mere  book;  that  he  should  return  later  on  as  husband  or 
lover,  to  fill  some  more  important  part  than  that  of  the  mere 
stimulator  of  thought. 

Hunian  life  may  be  painted  according  to  two  methods. 
There  is  the  stage  method.  According  to  that  each  charac- 
ter is  duly  marshalled  at  first,  and  ticketed;  we  know  with 
an  immutable  certainty  that  at  the  right  crises  each  one  will 
reappear  and  act  his  part,  and,  when  the  curtain  falls,  ali 
will  stand  before  it  bowing.  There  is  a  sensQ  of  satisfaction 
in  this,  and  of  completeness.  But  there  is  another  method — 
the  method  of  the  life  we  all  lead.  Here  nothing  can  be 
prophesied.  There  is  a  strange  coming  and  going  of  feet. 
Men  appear,  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  and  pass  away. 
When  the  crisis  comes  the  man  who  would  fit  it  does  not 
return.  When  the  curtain  falls  no  one  is  ready.  When  the 
footlights  are  brightest  they  are  blown  out ;  and  what  the 
name  of  the  play  is  no  one  knows.  If  there  sits  a  spectator 
who  knows,  he  sits  so  high  that  the  players  in  the  gaslight 
cannot  hear  his  breathing.  Life  may  be  painted  according 
to  either  method;  but  the  methods  are  different.  The 
canons  of  criticism  tnat  bear  upon  the  one  cut  cruelly  upon 
the  other. 
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♦.Jl    *  ?t*!i  !?*^f<='>  *  ^™<*  <^"ti«  *hat  he  would  bet- 
ter  have  liked  the  httle  book  if  it  had  been  a  history  of  wild 

?ulh^/-^^""''  **"^'"  *?*°  inaccessible  "kra^xS'^b? 
Bashmen;  '•of  encounters  with  ravening  lions,  and  hair- 

iSSJ?.rS?P*":i„  ^^^'  *=°u"^^o"°*  ^^-   S"*^'^  work?Se  list 
wntten  m  Piccadilly  or  in  the  Strand :  there  the  gifts  of  the 

creative  imagination,  untrammeUed  by  contact  with  anv 
fact,  may  spread  their  wings.  ^  °^ 

h*  h«  !li«il?  ?**  ■•?,  IPT  ^**  P»«V^e  «:««»  among  which 
he  has  grown,  he  will  find  that  the  facts  creep  in  upSn  him. 

22^n  f«^ffiin^*:r'  "?  ;^*?'.'  ''"^^^  ^^^  ima^nation 
sees  m  far-off  lands  are  not  for  him  to  portray.    Sadly  he 

must  squeeze  the  color  from  his  brush,  ud  dip  it  into  the 

£fo«  IS'"''  ""'"**  ^-   ^*  ""■'  P*^'  ''^^  "*» 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM. 


PART      I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SHADOWS  FROM  CHILD-UPB. 

THE  WATCH. 

The  full  African  moon  poured  down  its  light  from  the  blue 
sky  into  the  wide,  lonely  plain.  The  dry,  sandy  earth,  with 
Its  coating  of  stunted  "  karroo  "  bushes  a  few  mches  high 
the  low  hills  that  skirted  the  plain,  the  milk-bushes  with 
their  long  finger-like  leaves,  ail  were  touched  by  a  weird 
and  almost  oppressive  beauty  as  they  lay  in  the  white 
light. 

In  one  spot  only  was  the  solemn  monotony  of  the  plain 
broken.  Near  the  centre  a  small  solitary  "  kopje "  rose. 
Alone  it  lay  there,  a  heap  of  round  ironstones  piled  one  upon 
the  otner  as  over  some  giant's  grave.  Here  and  there  a  few 
tutis  of  grass  or  small  succulent  plants  had  sprung  up 
among  its  stones,  and  on  the  very  summit  a  clump  of  prickly- 
pears  lifted  their  thorny  arms,  and  reflected,  as  from  mirrore, 
the  moonlight  on  their  broad  fleshy  leaves.  At  the  foot  of 
the  "kopje"  lay  the  homestead.  First,  the  stone-walled 
sheep  kraals  and  Kafiir  huts ;  beyond  them  the  dwelling- 
house— a  square  red-brick  building  with  thatched  roof. 
Even  on  its  bare  red  walls,  and  the  wooden  ladder  that  led 
up  to  the  loft,  the  moonlight  cast  a  kind  of  dreamy  beauty, 
and  quito  ethereftlized  tbe  low  brick  waU  tiiat  ran  befort 
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the  house,  and  which  enclosed  a  bare  patch  of  sand  and 
two  straggling  sunflowers.  On  the  zinc  roof  of  the  great 
open  wagon-house,  on  the  roofs  of  the  outbuildings  that 
jutted  from  its  side,  the  moonlight  glinted  with  a  quite 
peculiar  brightness,  till  it  seemed  that  every  rib  in  the  metal 
was  of  Ournished  silver. 

Sleep  ruled  everyvhere,  and  the  homestead  was  not  less 
quiet  than  the  solitary  plain. 

In  the  farm-house,  on  her  great  wooden  bedstead,  Tant' 
Sannie,  the  Boer-woman,  re  lied  heavily  in  her  sleep. 

She  had  gone  to  bed,  as  she  always  Jid,  in  her  clothes, 
and  the  night  was  warm  and  the  room  close,  and  she 
dreamed  bad  dreams.  Not  of  the  ghosts  and  devils  that  so 
haunted  her  waking  thoughts ;  not  of  her  second  husband, 
the  consumptive  Englishman,  whose  grave  lay  away  beyond 
the  ostrich-camps ;  nor  of  her  first,  the  young  Boer ;  but  only 
of  the  sheep's  trotters  she  had  eaten  for  supper  that  night. 
She  dreamed  that  one  stuck  fast  in  her  throat,  and  she  rolled 
her  huge  form  from  side  to  side,  and  snorted  horribly. 

In  the  next  room,  where  the  maid  had  forgotten  to  close 
the  shutter,  the  white  moonlight  fell  in  in  a  flood,  and  made 
it  light  as  day.  There  were  two  small  beds  against  the 
wall.  In  one  lay  a  yellow-haired  child,  with  a  low  forehead 
and  a  face  of  freckles ;  but  the  loving  moonlight  hid  defects 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  showed  only  the  innocent  face  of  a 
child  in  its  first  sweet  sleep. 

The  figure  in  the  companion  bed  belonged  of  right  to  the 
moonlight,  for  it  was  of  quite  elfin-like  beauty.  The  child 
had  dropped  her  cover  on  the  floor,  and  the  moonlight 
looked  in  at  the  naked  little  limbs.  Presently  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  at  the  moonlight  that  was  bathing 

"  Em ! "  she  called  to  the  sleeper  in  the  other  bed ;  but 
received  no  answer.  Then  she  drew  the  cover  from  the 
floor,  turned  her  pillow,  and  pulling  the  sheet  over  her  head, 
went  to  sleep  again. 

Only  in  one  of  the  outbuildings  that  jutted  from  the 
wagon-house  there  was  someone  who  was  not  asleep.  The 
r  om  was  dark ;  door  and  shutter  were  closed ;  not  a  ray 
of  light  entered  anywhere.  The  German  overseer,  to  whom 
the  room  belonged,  lay  sleeping  soundly  on  his  bed  in  the 
comer,  his  great  arms  folded,  and  his  bushy  gray  and  black 
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beard  rising  and  falling  on  his  breast.  But  ene  in  the  room 
was  not  asleep.  Two  large  eyes  look»;d  about  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  two  small  hands  were  smoothing  the  patchwork 
quilt.  The  bey,  who  slept  on  a  box  under  the  window,  had 
just  awakened  from  his  first  sleep.  He  drew  the  quilt  up  to 
his  chm,  so  that  little  peered  above  it  but  a  great  head  of 
silky  black  curls  and  the  two  black  eyes.  He  stared  about 
m  the  darkness.  Nothing  was  visible,  not  even  the  outline 
of  one  worm  eaten  rafter,  nor  of  the  deal  table,  on  which 
lay  the  Bible  from  which  his  father  had  read  before  they 
went  to  bed.  No  one  could  tell  where  the  tool-box  was  and 
where  the  fireplace.  There  was  something  very  impressive 
to  the  child  in  the  complete  darkness. 

At  the  head  of  his  father's  bed  hun^  a  great  silver  hunting 
watch.    It  ticked  loudly.    The  boy  listened  to  it,  and  beean 
mechanically  to  count.     Tick— ti-k— tick !   one,  two,  three 
four!    He  lost  count  presently,  and  only  listened.    Tick- 
tick— tick— tick  ! 

It  never  waited;  it  went  on  incro'.ably;  and  ever-  time 
It  ticked  a  man  died!  He  ra-ed  himself  a  little  o.  his 
elbow  and  listened.    He  wished  it  would  leave  off. 

How  many  times  had  it  ticked  since  he  came  to  lie  down  ? 
A  thousand  times,  a  million  times,  perhaps. 

He  tried  to  count  again,  and  sat  up  to  listen  better. 

.'Dyjpg.  dying,  dying;  '  said  the  watch;  "dying,  dying, 

He  heard  it  distinctly.  Where  were  they  going  to.  all 
those  people  ?  j  t^     a      ^ 

He  lay  down  quickly,  and  pulled  the  cover  up  over  his 
head ;  but  presently  the  silky  curls  reappeared, 
d  in^?"^'  '*^^"^*  dying!"  said  the  watch;  "dying,  dying. 

He  thought  of  the  words  his  father  had  read  that  even- 
ing— For  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  wny\  that  leadeth 
to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat:       ' 

II  Many,  many,  many ! "  said  the  watch. 

"Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it:* 

"  Few,  few,  few  !  "-said  the  watch. 

The  boy  lay  with  his  eyes  wide  open.     He  saw  before 

him  a  long  stream  of  people,  a  great  dark  multitude,  that 

-lOved  m  one  direction  ;  then  tl'ey  came  to  the  dark  edge  of 
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the  world,  and  went  over.  He  saw  them  passing  on  before 
him,  and  there  was  nothing  that  could  stop  them.  He 
thought  of  how  that  stream  had  rolled  on  through  all  the  long 
ages  of  the  past — how  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  had  gone 
over ;  the  countless  millions  of  China  and  India,  they  were 
going  over  now.  Since  he  had  come  to  bed,  how  many  bad 
gone  I 

And  the  watch  said,  "  Eternity,  eternity,  eternity  I " 

"  Stop  them  1  stop  them  1 "  cried  the  child. 

And  all  the  while  the  watch  kept  ticking  on ;  just  like 
God's  will,  that  never  changes  or  alters,  you  may  do  what 
you  please. 

Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  boy's  forehead. 
He  climbed  out  of  bed  and  lay  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
mud  floor. 

"  Oh,  God,  Godl  save  them ! "  he  cried  in  agony,  "  only 
some  ;  only  a  few !  Only  for  each  moment  I  am  praying 
here  one ! "  He  xolded  his  little  hands  upon  his  head. 
"God!  God!  save  them!" 

He  grovelled  on  the  floor. 

Oh,  the  long,  long  ages  of  the  past,  in  which  they  had 
gone  over !  Oh,  the  long,  long  future,  in  which  they  would 
pass  away !  Oh,  God !  the  long,  long,  long  eternity,  which 
has  no  end  ! 

The  child  wept,  and  crept  closer  to  the  ground. 


THE  SACRIFICE. 

The  farm  by  daylight  was  not  as  the  farm  by  moonlight. 
The  plain  was  a  weary  flat  of  loose  red  sand,  sparsely  cov- 
ered by  dry  karroo  bushes,  that  cracked  beneath  the  tread 
like  tinder,  and  showed  the  red  earth  everywhere.  Here 
and  there  a  milk-bush  lifted  its  pale-colored  rods,  and  in 
every  direction  the  ants  and  beetles  ran  about  in  the  blazing 
sand.  The  red  walls  of  the  farm-house,  the  zinc  roofs  of  the 
outbuildings,  the  stone  '  alls  of  the  "  kraals,"  all  reflected 
the  fierce  sunlight,  till  the  eye  ached  and  blenched.  No 
tree  or  shrub  was  to  be  seen  far  or  near.  The  two  sunflow- 
ers that  stood  before  the  door,  out-stared  by  the  sun  drooped 
their  brazen  faces  to  the  "and ;  and  the  little  cicada-like 
insects  cried  aloud  among  the  stones  of  the  "  kopje." 

The  So(r*woman,  seen  by  daylight,  wag  even  lesi  lovel/ 
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than  when,  in  bed,  she  rolled  and  dreamed.  She  sat  on  a 
chair  in  the  great  front  room,  with  her  feet  rn  a  wooden 
stove,  and  wiped  her  flat  face  with  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
and  drank  coffee,  and  in  Cape  Dutch  swore  that  the  beloved 
weather  was  damned.  Less  lovely,  too,  by  daylight  was  the 
dead  Englishman's  child,  her  little  step-daughter,  upon 
whose  freckles  and  low,  wrinkled  forehead  the  sunlight  had 
no  mercy. 

"Lyndall,"  the  child  said  to  her  little  orphan  cousin, 
who  sat  with  her  on  the  floor  threading  beads,  "  how  is  it 
your  beads  never  fall  off  your  needle  ?  " 

'•I  try,"  said  the  little  one  gravely,  moistening  iier  tiny 
finger.     "That  is  why."  *  ^ 

The  overseer,  seen  by  daylight,  was  a  huge  German, 
wearing  a  shabby  suit,  and  with  a  childish  habit  of  rubbincr 
his  hands  and  nodding  his  head  prodigiously  when  pleased 
at  anything.  He  stood  out  at  the  kraals  in  the  blazing 
sun,  explaining  to  two  Kaffir  boys  the  approaching  end 
of  the  world.  The  .boys,  as  they  cut  the  cakes  of  dung, 
winked  at  each  other,  and  worked  as  slowly  as  they  pos- 
sibly could ;  but  the  German  never  saw  it. 

Away  beyond  the  "kopje,"  Waldo,  his  son,  herded  the 
ewes  and  lambs— a  small  and  dusty  herd— powdered  all 
over  from  head  to  foot  with  red  sand,  wearing  a  ragged 
coat  and  shoes  of  undrtssed  leather,  through  whose  holes 
the  toes  looked  out.  His  hat  was  too  large,  and  had  sunk 
down  to  his  eyes,  concealing  completely  the  silky  black 
curls.  It  was  a  curious  small  figure.  His  flock  gave  him 
little  trouble.  It  was  too  hot  for  them  to  move  far ;  they 
gathered  round  every  little  milk-bush  as  though  they 
hoped  to  find  shade,  and  stood  there  motionless  in  clumps. 
He  himself  crept  under  a  shelving  rock  that  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  "  kopje,"  stretched  himself  on  his  stomach,  and 
waved  his  dilapidated  little  shoes  in  the  air. 

Soon,  from  the  blue  bag  where  he  kept  his  dinner,  he 
produced  a  fragment  of  slate,  an  arithmetic,  and  a  pencil. 
Proceeding  to  put  down  a  sum  with  solemn  and  earnest 
demeanor,  he  began  to  add  it  up  aloud :  "  Six  and  two  is 
eight— and  four  is  twelve— and  two  is  fourteen— and  four  is 
eighteen."  Here  he  paused.  "  And  four  is  eighteen— and 
—four— is— eighteen."  The  last  was  very  much  drawled. 
Slowly  the  pencil  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  the  slate  fol- 
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lowed  it  into  the  sand.  For  awhile  he  lay  motionless,  then 
began  muttering  to  himself^  folded  his  little  arms,  laid  his 
head  down  upon  them,  and  might  have  been  asleep,  but  for 
a  muttering  sound  that  from  time  tc  time  proceeded  from 
him.  A  curious  old  ewe  came  to  sniff  at  him ;  but  it  was 
long  before  he  raised  his  head.  When  he  did,  he  looked  at 
the  far-off  hills  with  his  heavy  eyes. 

"  Ye  shall  receive— ye  shall  receive— j^a//,  shall,  shall:' 
he  muttered. 

He  sat  up  then.  Slowly  the  dulness  and  heaviness 
melted  from  his  face;  it  became  radiant.  Mid-day  had 
come  now,  and  the  sun's  rays  were  poured  down  vertically ; 
the  earth  throbbed  before  the  eye. 

The  boy  stood  up  quickly,  and  cleared  a  small  space 
from  the  bushes  which  covered  it.  Looking  carefully,  he 
found  twelve  small  stones  of  somewhat  the  same  size; 
kneeling  down,  he  arranged  them  carefully  on  the  cleared 
space  in  a  square  pile,  in  shape  like  an  altar.  Then  he 
walked  to  the  bag  where  his  dinner  was  kept ;  in  it  was  a 
mutton-chop  and  a  large  slice  of  brown  bread.  The  boy 
took  them  out  and  turned  the  bread  over  in  his  hand,  deeply 
considering  it.  Finally  he  threw  it  away  and  walked  to  the 
altar  with  the  meat,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  stones.  Close 
by  in  the  red  sand  he  knelt  down.  Sure,  never  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  was  there  so  ragged  and  so  small  a 
priest.  He  took  off  his  great  hat  and  placed  it  solemnly 
on  the  ground,  then  closed  his  eyes  and  folded  his  hands. 
He  prayed  aloud. 

"  Oh,  God,  my  Father,  I  have  made  Thee  a  sacrifice.  I 
have  only  twopence,  so  I  cannot  buy  a  lamb.  If  the  lambs 
were  mine  I  would  give  Thee  one;  but  now  I  have  only 
this  meat ;  it  is  my  dinner-meat.  Please,  my  Father,  send 
fire  down  from  heaven  to  burn  it.  Thou  hast  said,  Whoso- 
ever shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  cast  into  the  sea, 
nothing  doubting,  it  shall  be  done.  I  ask  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 

He  knelt  down  with  his  face  upon  the  ground,  and  he 
folded  his  hands  upon  his  culs.  The  fierce  sun  poured 
down  its  heat  upon  his  head  and  upon  his  altar.  When  he 
looked  up  he  knew  what  he  should  see— the  glory  of  God  1 
For  fear  his  very  heart  stood  still,  his  breath  came  heavily ; 
he  was  half  suffocated.    He  dared  not  look  up.    Then  at 
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last  he  raised  himself.  Above  him  was  the  quiet  blue  skv 
about  him  the  red  earth;  there  were  the  clumps  of  silent 
ewes  and  his  altar— that  was  all. 

He  looked  up—nothing  broke  the  intense  stillness  of 
the  blue  overhead.  He  looked  round  in  astonishment, 
then  he  bowed  again,  and  this  time  longer  than  before 

When  he  raised  himself  the  second  time  all  was  un- 
altered. Only  the  sun  had  melted  the  fat  of  the  little 
mutton-chop,  and  it  ran  down  upon  the  stones. 

Then,  the  third  time  lie  bowed  himself.  When  at  last 
he  looked  up,  some  ants  had  come  to  the  meat  on  the  al 
tar.  He  stood  up  and  drove  them  away.  Then  he  put  his 
hat  on  his  hot  curls,  and  sat  in  the  shade.  He  clasped  his 
hands  about  his  knees.  He  sat  to  watch  what  would  come 
to  pass.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty !  He  knew 
he  should  see  it. 

"My  dear  God  is  trying  me,"  he  said  ;  and  he  sat  there 
through  the  fierce  heat  of  the  afternoon.  Still  he  watched 
and  waited  when  the  sun  began  to  slope;  and  when  it 
neared  the  horizon,  and  the  sheep  began  to  cast  long  shad- 
ows across  the  knrroo,  he  still  sat  there.  He  hoped  when 
the  first  rays  touched  the  hills  till  the  sun  dippM  behind 
them  and  was  gone.  Then  he  called  his  ewes  together, 
and  broke  down  the  altar,  and  threw  the  meat  fa.,  far  away 
into  the  field.  ' 

He  walked  home  behind  his  flock.    His  heart  was  heavy. 


No  fire 
not  hear 
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He  reasoned  so :  "  God  cannot  lie.  I  had  faith 
came.  I  am  like  Cain— I  am  not  His.  He  will 
my  prayer.    God  hates  me." 

«,^''^,?°y'^  '?®*"  "^^^  ^^^^'      When    he    reached 
kraal    gate  the  two  girls  met  him. 

"  Come,"  said  the  yellow-haired  Em,  "  let  us  play  ♦  coop.' 
There  IS  still  time  before  it  gets  quite  dark.  Yon,  Waldo, 
go  and  hide  on  the  'kopje;'  Lyndall  and  I  will  shut  eyes 
heiv   and  we  will  not  look."  ^ 

The  girls  hid  their  faces  in  the  stone  wall  of  the  sheep- 
kraal,  and  the  boy  clambered  half  way  up  the  "  kopje."  He 
crouched  down  between  two  stones  and  gave  the  call.  Just 
then  the  milk-herd  came  walking  out  of  the  cow-kraal  with 
two  pails.    He  was  an  ill-looking  Kaffir. 

"Ah!"  thought  the  boy,  "perhaps  he  will  die  to-night, 
and  go  to  hell  I    I  must  pray  for  him,  I  must  pray  I" 
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Then  he  thought—" Where  am  /going  toP"  and  he 
prayed  desperately. 

"  Ah  i  this  is  not  right  at  all,"  little  Em  said,  peeping 
between  the  stones,  and  findine  him  in  a  very  curious  post- 
ure. "  What  are  you  doing,  Waldo  ?  It  is  not  the  play, 
you  know.  You  should  run  out  when  we  come  to  the  white 
stone.    Ah,  you  do  not  play  nicely." 

"  I — I  will  play  nicely  now,"  said  the  boy,  coming  out  and 
standing  sheepishly  before  them  ;  "I— I  only  iorgot;  I  will 
play  now." 

"  He  has  been  to  sleep,"  said  freckled  Em. 

"  J' J,"  said  beautiful  little  Lyndall,  looking  curiously  at 
him  ;  "  he  has  been  crying." 

She  never  made  a  mistake. 


THE  CONFESSION. 

One  night,  two  years  after,  the  boy  sat  alone  on  the 
"kopje."  He  had  crept  softly  from  his  father's  room  and 
come  there.  He  often  did,  because,  when  he  prayed  '-r 
cried  aloud,  his  father  might  awake  and  hear  him  ,  and  none 
knew  his  great  sorrow,  and  none  knew  his  grief,  but  he  him- 
self, and  he  buried  them  deep  in  his  heart. 

He  turned  up  the  brim  of  his  great  hat  and  looked  at  the 
moon,  but  most  at  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear  that  grew 
Just  before  him.  They  glinted,  and  glinted,  and  glinted, 
just  like  his  own  heart — cold,  so  hard,  and  very  wicked. 
His  physical  heart  had  pain  also ;  it  seemed  full  of  little  bits 
of  glass,  that  hurt.  He  had  sat  there  for  half  an  hour,  and 
he  dared  not  go  back  to  the  close  house. 

He  felt  horribly  lonely.  There  was  not  one  thing  so 
wicked  as  he  in  all  the  world,  and  he  knew  it.  He  folded 
his  arms  and  began  to  C17 — not  aloud ;  he  sobbed  without 
making  any  sound,  and  his  tears  left  scorched  marks  where 
they  fell.  He  could  not  pray ;  he  had  prayed  night  and  day 
for  so  many  months ;  and  to-night  he  could  not  pray.  When 
he  left  off  crying,  he  held  his  aching  head  with  his  brown 
hands.  If  one  might  have  gone  up  to  him  and  touched  him 
kindly;  poor,  ugly  little  thing!  Perhaps  his  heart  was 
almost  broken. 

With  his  swollen  eyes  he  sat  there  on  a  flat  stone  at  the 
very  too  of  the  "  kopje ; "  and  the  tree,  virith  every  one  of 
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iu  wick  i  leaves,  blinked,  and  blinked,  and  blinked  at  him. 
Presently  he  beean  to  cry  again,  and  then  stopped  his 
crying  to  look  at  it.  He  was  quiet  for  a  long  while,  then  he 
knelt  up  slowly  and  bent  forward.  There  was  a  secret  he 
had  carried  in  his  heart  for  a  year.  He  had  not  dared  to 
look  at  it ;  he  had  not  whispered  it  to  himself ;  but  for  a 
year  he  had  carried  it.  "  I  hate  God  t "  he  said.  The  wind 
took  the  words  and  ran  away  with  them,  among  the  stones, 
and  through  the  leaver  of  the  prickly  pear.  He  thought 
it  died  away  half  down  the  "  kopje."     He  had  told  it  now  1 

"  I  love  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  hate  Gnd." 

The  wind  carried  away  that  sound  as  it  had  done  the 
first.  Then  he  got  up  and  buttoned  his  old  coat  about 
him.  He  knew  he  was  certainly  lost  now ;  he  did  not  care. 
If  half  the  world  were  to  be  lost,  why  not  he  too  ?  He 
would  not  pray  for  mercy  any  more.  Better  so— better  to 
know  certamly.    It  was  ended  now.    Better  so. 

He  began  scrambling  down  the  sides  of  the  "  kopje  "  to 
go  home. 

Better  so !— But  oh,  the  loneliness,  the  agonized  pain  I  for 
that  night,  and  for  nights  on  nights  to  come  !  The  anguish 
that  sleeps  all  day  on  the  heart  like  a  heavy  worm,  and 
wakes  up  at  night  to  feed  I 

There  are  some  of  us,  who  in  after  years  say  to  Fate, 
"  Now  deal  us  your  hardest  blow,  give  us  what  you  will ;  but 
let  us  never  again  suffer  as  we  suffered  when  we  were  chil- 
dren." 

The  barb  in  the  arrow  of  childhood's  suffering  is  this :  its 
intense  loneliness,  its  intense  ignorance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PLANS  AND  i^JSHMAN-PAmTINGS. 

At  last  came  the  year  of  the  great  drought,  the  \  -ar  o! 
eighteen-sixty-two.  From  end  to  end  of  the  lahd  the  earth 
cried  for  water.  Man  and  beast  turned  their  eyes  to  the  pit- 
iless sky,  that  like  the  roof  of  some  brazen  oven  arched 
overhead.  On  the  farm,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
the  water  in  the  dams  fell  lower  and  lower ;   the  sheep  died 
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in  the  fields ;  the  cattle,  scarcely  able  to  crawl,  tottered  as 
they  moved  from  spot  to  spot  in  search  of  food.  Week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  the  sun  looked  down  from 
the  cloudless  sky,  till  the  karroo  bushes  were  leafless  sticks, 
broken  into  the  earth,  and  the  earth  itself  was  naked  and 
bare  ;  and  only  the  milk-bushes,  like  old  hags,  pointed  their 
shrivelled  fingers  heavenward,  praying  for  the  rain  that 
never  came. 


It  was  on  an  afternoon  of  a  long  day  in  that  thirsty  sum- 
mer, that  on  the  side  of  the  "  kopje  "  furthest  from  the 
homestead  the  two  girls  sat.  They  were  somewhat  grown 
since  the  days  when  they  played  hide-and-seek  there ;  but 
they  were  mere  children  still. 

Their  dress  was  of  dark  coarse  stuff ;  their  common  blue 
pinafores  reached  to  their  ankles,  and  on  their  feet  they  wore 
home-made  "  vel-schoen." 

They  sat  under  a  shelving  rock,  on  the  surface  of  which 
were  still  visible  some  old  Bushman-paintings,  their  red  and 
black  pigments  having  been  preserved  through  long  years 
from  wind  and  rain  by  the  overhanging  ledge:  grotesque 
oxen,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  a  one-horned  beast,  such 
as  no  man  ever  has  seen  or  ever  shall. 

The  girls  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  paintings.  In  their 
laps  were  a  few  fern  and  ice-plant  leaves,  which  by  dint  of 
much  searching  they  had  gathered  under  the  rocks. 

Em  took  off  her  big  brown  kappje  and  began  vigorously 
to  fan  her  red  face  with  it ;  but  her  companion  bent  low 
over  the  leaves  in  her  lap,  and  at  last  took  up  an  ice-plant 
leaf  and  fastened  it  on  to  the  front  of  her  blue  pinafore  with 
a  pin. 

"  Diamonds  must  look  as  these  drops  do,"  she  said,  care- 
fully bending  over  the  leaf,  and  crushing  one  crystal  drop 
with  her  delicate  little  nail.  "When  I,"  she  said,  "am 
grown  up,  I  shall  wear  real  diamonds,  exactly  like  these,  m 
my  hair." 

Her  companion  opened  her  eyes  and  wrinkled  her  low 
forehead. 

"  Where  will  you  find  them,  Lyndall  ?  The  stones  are 
only  crystals  that  we  picked  up  yesterday.  Old  Otto  says 
so." 
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"  And  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  stay  here  always  ? " 

The  lip  trembled  scornfully. 

"  Ah,  no,"  said  her  companion.  "  I  suppose  some  day  we 
shall  go  somewhere ;  but  now  we  are  only  twelve,  and  we 
cannot  marry  till  we  are  seventeen.  Four  years,  five — that 
is  a  long  time  to  wait.  And  we  might  not  have  diamonds  if 
we  did  marry." 

"  And  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  stay  here  till  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  her  companion. 

The  girl  crushed  an  ice-plant  leaf  between  her  fin- 
gers. 

"Tant'  Sannie  is  a  miserable  old  woman,"  she  said. 
"  Your  father  married  her  when  he  was  dying,  because  he 
thought  she  would  take  better  care  of  the  farm,  and  of  us, 
than  an  Englishwoman.  He  said  we  should  be  taught  and 
sent  to  school.  Now  she  saves  every  farthing  for  herself, 
buys  us  not  even  one  old  book.  She  does  not  ill-use  us — 
why  ?  Because  she  is  afraid  of  your  father's  ghost.  Only 
this  morning  she  told  her  Hottentot  that  she  would  have 
beaten  you  for  breaking  the  plate,  but  that  three  nights  ago 
she  heard  a  rustling  and  a  grunting  behind  the  pantry  door, 
and  knew  it  was  your  father  coming  to  'spook '  her.  She  is 
a  miserable  old  woman,"  said  the  girl,  throwing  the  leaf 
from  her;  "but  I  intend  to  go  to  school." 

"  And  if  she  won't  let  you  ?  " 

"I  shall  make  her." 

"  How  ? " 

The  child  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  last  ques- 
tion, and  folded  her  small  arms  across  her  knees. 

"  But  why  do  you  want  to  go,  Lyndall  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing  helps  in  this  world,"  said  the  child 
slowly,  "  but  to  be  very  wise,  and  to  know  everything— to  be 
clever." 

"  But  I  should  not  like  to  go  to  school  I "  persisted  the 
small  freckled  face. 

"And  you  do  not  need  to.  When  you  are  seventeen  this 
Boer-woman  will  go ;  you  will  have  this  farm  and  everything 
that  is  upon  it  for  your  own  ;  but  I,"  said  Lyndall,  "  will 
have  nothing.     I  must  learn." 

"Oh,  Lyndall !  /  will  give  you  some  of  my  sheep,"  said 
Km,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  pitying  generosity. 

"  I  do  not  want  your  sheep,"  said  the  girl  slowly ;  "  I 
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want  things  of  my  own.  When  I  am  grown  up,"  she  added, 
the  flush  on  her  delicate  features  deepening  at  every 
word,  "  there  will  be  nothing  that  I  do  not  know.  I  shall 
be  rich,  very  rich ;  and  I  shall  wear  not  only  for  best,  but 
every  day,  a  pure  white  silk,  and  little  rose-buds,  like  the 
lady  in  Tant'  Sannie's  bed-room,  and  my  petticoats  will 
be  embroidered,  not  only  at  the  bottom,  but  all  through." 

The  lady  in  Tant'  Sannie's  bed-room  was  a  gorgeous 
creature  from  a  fashion  sheet,  which  the  Boer-woman, 
somewhere  obtaining,  had  pasted  up  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
to  be  profoundly  admired  by  the  children. 

"  It  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Em  ;  but  it  seemed  a  dream 
of  quite  too  transcendent  a  glory  ever  to  be  realized. 

At  this  instant  there  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  "  kopje  " 
two  figures — the  one,  a  dog,  white  and  sleek,  one  yellow 
ear  hanging  down  over  his  left  eye ;  the  other,  his  master, 
a  lad  of  fourteen,  and  no  other  than  the  boy  Waldo,  grown 
into  a  heavy,  slouching  youth  of  fourteen.  The  dog 
mounted  the  **  kopje  "  quickly,  his  master  followed  slowly. 
He  wore  an  aged  jacket  much  too  large  for  him,  and  rolled 
up  at  the  wrists,  and,  as  of  old,  a  pair  of  dilapidated  "  vel- 
schoens  "  and  a  felt  hat.  He  stood  before  the  two  girls  at 
last. 

"What  have  y/i  been  doing  to-day?"  asked  Lyndall, 
lifting  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  Looking  after  ewes  and  lambs  below  the  dam.  Here  ! " 
he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  awkwardly,  "  I  brought  them 
for  you." 

There  were  a  few  green  blades  of  tender  grass. 

••  Where  did  you  find  them  ?  " 

"  On  the  dam  wall." 

She  fastened  them  beside  the  leaf  on  her  blue  pinafore. 

"  They  look  nice  there,"  said  the  boy,  awkwardly  rubbing 
his  great  hands  and  watching  her. 

"  Ye?  ;  but  the  pinafore  spoils  it  all ;  it  is  not  pretty." 

He  'ooked  at  it  closely. 

"  Yei:,  the  squares  are  ugly ;  but  it  looks  nice  upon  you — 
beautiful." 

He  now  stood  silent  before  them,  his  great  hands  hanging 
loosely  at  either  side. 

"  Some  one  has  come  to-day,"  he  mumbled  out  suddenly, 
when  the  idea  struck  him. 
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"Who?"  asked  both  girls. 
"  An  Englishman  on  foot." 


n 


"  What  does  he  look  like  ?  "  asked  Em. 

.i."u  ^^^.  "°,*  °°^^^^  **"*  ^®  ^^  a  very  large  nose,"  said 
the  boy  slowly.    "  He  asked  the  way  to  the  house." 
Didn't  he  tell  you  his  name  ? " 

"  Yes— Bonaparte  Blenkins," 

"Bonaparte!"  said  Em.  "why  that  is  like  the  reel  Hot- 
tentot  Hans  plays  on  the  violin— 

'  Bonaparte,  Bonaparte,  my  wife  is  sick ; 
In  the  middle  of  the  week,  but  Sundavs  not, 
I  give  her  rice  and  beans  for  soup '— 1- 

It  is  a  funny  name." 

"There  was  a  living  man  called  Bonaparte  once."  said 
she  of  the  great  eyes. 

.  "Ah,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Em— "the  poor  prophet  whom 
tne  lions  ate.    I  am  always  so  sorry  for  him." 

Her  companion  cast  a  quiet  glance  upon  her. 

"He  was  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived,"  she  said, 
"the  man  I  like  best."  «  o«uu, 

"And  what  did  he  do?"  asked  Em,  conscious  that  she 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  her  prophet  was  not  the  man. 
He  was  one  man,  only  one,"  said  her  little  companion 
slowly,  "yet  all  the  people  m  the  world  feared  him.  He 
was  not  born  great,  he  was  common  as  we  are ;  yet  he  was 
master  of  the  world  at  last.  Once  he  was  only  a  little  child 
then  he  was  a  lieutenant,  then  he  was  a  general,  then  he 
was  an  emperor.  When  he  said  a  thins?  ^)  himself  he  never 
forgot  It.  He  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited,  and  it  came 
at  last. 

"  He  must  have  been  very  happy,"  said  Em. 

•  I  do  not  know,"  said  Lyndall ;  «  but  he  had  what  he 
said  he  would  have,  and  that  is  better  than  being  happy. 
He  was  their  master,  and  all  the  people  were  white  with 
tear  of  him.  They  joined  together  to  fight  him.  He  was 
one  and  they  were  many,  and  they  got  him  down  at  last. 
They  were  ike  the  wild  cats  when  their  teeth  are  fast  in  a 
great  dog,  like  cowardly  wild  cats,"  said  the  child,  "they 
would  not  let  him  go.  They  were  many;  he  was  only  ^«j. 
ihey  sent  him  to  an  island  in  the  sea,  a  lonely  island,  and 
kept  him  there  fast.    He  W&s  one  man,  and  they  were  many, 
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and  they  were  terrified  at  him.    It  was  glorious  1 "  said  the 
child. 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  said  Em. 

"Then  he  was  alone  there  in  that  island  with  men  to 
watch  him  always,"  said  her  companion,  slowly  and  quietly, 
"  and  in  the  long  lonely  nights    he  used    to   lie    awake 
and  think  of  the  things  he  had  done  in  the  old  days,  and 
the  things  he  would  do  if  they  let  him  go  again.     In  the 
day  when  he  walked  near  the  shore  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  sea  all  around  him  was  a  cold  chain   about  his  bv  dy 
pressing  him  to  death." 
"And  then  ? "  said  Em  much  interested. 
"  He  died  there  in  that  island  ;  he  never  got  away." 
"  It  is  rather  a  nice  story,"  said  Em ;  "  but  the  end  is 
sad." 

"  It  is  a  terrible,  hateful  ending,"  said  the  little  teller  of 
the  story,  leaning  forwar  1  on  her  folded  arms ;  "  and  the 
worst  is,  it  is  true.  I  have  noticed,"  added  the  child  very 
deliberately,  "  that  it  is  only  the  made-up  stories  that  end 
nicely ;  the  true  ones  all  end  so." 

As  she  spoke  ^he  boy's  dark,  heavy  eyes  rested  on  her 
face. 

"  You  have  read  it,  have  you  not  ? " 
He   nodded.     "Yes;    but  the  brown  history  tells  only 
what  he  did,  not  what  he  thought." 

"  It  was  in  the  brown  history  that  I  read  of  him,"  said  the 
girl;  "but  I  know  what  he  thought.  Books  do  not  tell 
everything." 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  slowly  drawing  nearer  to  her  and 
sitting  down  at  her  feet.  "  What  you  want  to  know  they 
never  tell." 

Then  the  children  fell  into  silence,  till  Doss,  the  dog, 
growing  uneasy  at  its  long  continuance,  sniffed  at  one  and 
the  other,  and  his  master  broke  forth  suddenly — 

"  If  they  couid  talk,  if  they  could  tell  us  now !  "  he  said, 
moving  his  hand  out  over  the  surrounding  objects — "  then 
we  would  know  something.  This  '  kopje,'  if  it  could  tell  us 
how  it  came  here !  The  Physical  Geography  says,"  he  went 
on  most  rapidly  and  confusedly,  "  that  what  are  dry  lands 
now  were  once  lakes ;  and  what  I  think  is  this— these  low 
hills  were  once  the  shores  of  a  lake  ;  this  '  kopje '  is  some  of 
the  stones  that  were  at  the  bottom,  rolled  together  by  the 
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on?h.,n^!;ir^?  ''  this-J^ow  did  the  water  come  to  make 
one  heap  here  alone,  m  the  centre  of  the  plain  ? "  It  was  a 
ponderous  question;  no  one  volunteered  an  answer. 
"When  I  was  httle,"  said  the  boy,  "I  always  looked  at  i 
and  wondered,  and  I  thought  a  great  giant  was  buried  under 
It.  Now  I  know  the  water  must  have  done  it;  but  how? 
It  IS  very  wonderful.  Did  one  little  stone  cone  first,  and 
stopped  the  others  as  they  rolled  ?»  said  the  boy  wuh  earn 
es^ness,  m  a  low  voice,  more  as  speaking  to  himself  than  to 

with^olem'nl?;'  ""^^  ^^^  *''  ""^^  '  '°PJ^  '  ^"*'"  ^^^  ^m. 
"  But  how  did  he  put  it  here  ?  " 
"  By  wanting." 

"But  how  did  the  wanting  bring  it  here?  " 
"Because  it  did." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  the  air  of  one  wlio  pro- 
duces a  clinchmg  argument.    What  eflfect  it  had  on   the 

aw?yTom  It.  "'  '"''"'' '°'  ""^  "^^^  "^  ^^P'^'  -^  ^"-^^ 

a  bw^vJJcV^°'''  '°  ^^"'*'"''  ^''''  ^'  '^'^  ^'''  ^^'^''^  '" 
"  Lyndall  has  it  never  seemed  to  you  that  the  stones  were 
talkmg  w.th  you?  Sometimes,"  he^dded,  in  a  yet  lo^;rr 
tone,  I  he  under  there  with  my  sheep,  and  it  seems  that 
the  stones  are  really  speaking-speaking  of  the  o'd  thin/s 
a  e  t'u  n";'! '^'^r  '^^  strange^  fishes  anf  animals  lived  th^at 
are  turned  into  stone  now,  and  the  lakes  were  here-  and 
then  of  the  time  when  the  little  Bushmen  Hved  here  so 
small  and  so  ugly,  and  used  to  sleep  in  the  wild  dog  holes 

painr  and  then  'J  /^  ^a^^""  ?"^  "^^  j'"*^«  t°  '^^^ke  the 
ovlr  ^Ta^  ^^  ^?"u^  ^^'^  P'^^^  where  the  rocks  hang 
Ss  that  ^nT'"'*  '?""u  T°  "^  '^^y  ^'^  ^"Jy  Strang! 
Stifur'  "'  '^^S'^'  ''"^  ^°  h™  t'^^y  ^vere  very 
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The  children  bad  turned  round  and  looked  at  the  pictures. 

"  He  used  to  kneel  here  naked,  painting,  painting,  paint- 
ing; and  he  wondered  at  the  things  he  made  himself,"  said 
the  boy,  rising  and  moving  his  hand  in  deep  excitement 
"  Now  the  Boers  have  shot  them  all,  so  that  we  never  see 
a  little  yellow  face  peeping  out  among  the  stones."  He 
paused,  a  dreamy  look  coming  over  his  face.  "And  the 
wild  bucks  have  gone,  and  those  days,  and  e  are  here. 
But  we  will  be  gone  soon,  and  only  the  stones  will  lie  on 
here,  looking  at  everything  like  they  look  now.  I  know 
that  it  is  I  who  am  thinking,"  the  fellow  added  slowly, 
"but it  seems  as  though  it  were  they  who  are  talking. 
Has  it  never  seemed  so  to  you,  Lyndall  ?  " 

"No,  it  never  seems  so  to  me,"  she  answered. 

The  sun  had  dipped  now  below  the  hills,  and  the  boy, 
suddenly  remembering  the  ewes  and  lambs  started  to  his 
feet. 

"  Let  us  also  go  to  the  house  and  see  who  has  come,"  said 
Em,  as  the  boy  shuffled  away  to  rejoin  his  flock,  while  Doss 
ran  at  his  heels,  snapping  at  the  ends  of  the  torn  trousers 
as  they  fluttered  in  the  wind. 


CHAPTER  III. 
I  WAS  A  STRANGER,  AND  YE  TOOK  ME  IN. 

As  the  two  girls  rounded  the  side  of  the  "  kopje,"  an 
unusual  scene  presented  itself.  A  large  group  was 
gathered  at  the  back  door  of  the  homestead. 

On  the  door-step  stood  the  Boer-woman,  a  hand  on  each 
hip,  her  face  red  and  fiery,  her  head  nodding  fiercely.  At 
her  feet  sat  the  yellow  Hottentot  maid,  her  satellite,  and 
around  stood  the  black  Kaffir  maids,  with  blankets  twisted 
round  their  half-naked  figures.  Two,  who  stamped  mealies 
in  a  wooden  block,  held  the  great  stampers  in  their  hands, 
and  stared  stupidly  at  the  object  of  attraction.  It  certainly 
was  not  to  look  at  the  old  German  overseer,  who  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  group,  that  they  had  all  gathered  together. 
His  salt-and-pepper  suit,  grizzly  black  beard,  and  gray  eyes 
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n/'^f  K  ^""1* '  ?  •*''*f7  °/'^  °"  *•»«  ^a™  "  the  red  gables 
of  the  homestead  itself;  but  beside  him  stood  the  stringer, 
and  on  him  all  eyes  were  fixed.  Ever  and  anon  t.  new- 
comer cast  a  glance  over  his  pendulous  red  nose  to  the  soot 
where  the  Boer-woman  stood,  and  smiled  faintly  ^ 

n.,ti'"«"°!i  ?  ^''"Il'  C"ed  the  Boer-woman,  in  low  Cape 
Dutch,  'and  I  wasn't  bom  yesterday.  No,  by  the  Lord  nSl 
You  can't  take  «.  in !  My  mother  Sidn't  ;ean  me  on  Mon- 
day. One  wmk  of  my  eye  and  I  see  the  whole  thing.  I'll 
have  no  tramps  sleeping  on  my  farm,"  cried  Tant'Sannie 
blowing.  "No,  by  the  Devil,  no!  not' though  he  Sad  sS 
times-six  red  noses."  *  " 

There  the  German  overseer  mildly  interposed  that  the 
man  wai^  not  a  tramp,  but  a  highly  respective  individual 
"  n  Tf  \f^  ^  f  ^  ^y/"  ^^^»5ent  thr^  days  before  ' 
Don  t  tell  me,"  cried  the  Boer-woman  ;  "  the  man  isn't 
born  that  can  take  mc  in.  If  he'd  had  money  wouldn't  Se 
have  bought  a  horse?  Men  who  walk  are  thieves  liars 
murderers,  Rome's  priests,  seducers  I  I  see  the  Devil  in  his 
nose !  cned  Tant'  Sannie,  shaking  her  fist  at  him ;  '"and 
to  come  walking  mto  the  house  of  this  Boer's  child,  and 
no  nof"  ^        "^'^  ^®  "'"^  °"  horseback!     Oh, 

rJ^LfT^^^  ?°\°,?  ^'^  ^^*'  ^  t^"  battered  chimney- 
KS;  frintf  ir."^  ?  Y\>^^i^  ^'  '^^  b^^'^  °f  ^hich  was  a 
Sannie  *  '  ^""^  ^®  ^^^^^^  ^°  "^'a"^' 

"What  does  she  remark,  my  friend?"  he  inquired  turn- 
ing his  cross  wise-looking  eyes  on  the  old  Germain        ' 

The  German  rubbed  his  old  hands,  and  hesitated. 
Ah— well—ah— the— Dutch— you    know— do    not    like 
people  who  walk— in  this  country— ah  I  » 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  laying  his  hand  on 
ho'r,?T?"'  arm,  "I  should  have  bought  myself  a^othe? 
horse,  but  crossing,  five  days  ago,  a  full  river,  I  lost  my 
purse-a  purse  with  five  hGndred  pounds  in  t.  I  spm 
pL  a'^KaSr 'l?,  ^'"'^  °'  ?^  "^"  ^^^^  ^°  «"d  it-cou?d^n't! 
risf  o?  h^s  n?ei::c"ouffitnd  U  '°  '"  '"'  '°°'  '''  ''  ''  '"^^ 

the^Boe?wZrn'^°"''*  ^^'''  translated  this  information,  but 
me  doer-woman  gave  no  ear. 

"No,  no;  he  goes  to-night.    See  how  he  looks  at  me— 
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dojne  right? "  cned  Tant'  Sannie. 

^.•J'J/'l*"  u'"  '*!?  *'**  .German  in  an  undertone.  "  If  you 

?ii    i      k''^  her  quite  so  much  it  might  be  advisable. 

«lTh:ntlU^th:r!''"''  ^««*-'y'"-d  the  strange, 

of^tZ"^  ^^'^'^^  ^""J^^  *"'*  "^^^^  ^""  upon  a  small  Kaffir 
of  two  years  old.  That  small  naked  son  of  Ham  became 
instantly  so  terrified  that  he  fled  to  his  mother^  blanTe! 
for  protection,  howling  horribly.  oianKet 

.t^^^M  *^i!*  the  new-comer  fixed  his  eyes  pensively  on  the 
stampHblock,  folding  his  hands  on  th/  heS  of  his  cane! 

t?emar     ""'^  '         ^^  ^^^^  ^""^  ^he  cane  ot  agen- 

rabondsse  Engelschman  1 "  said  Tant'  Siuinie. 
ght  at  him. 

1  near  approach  to  plain  English;  but  th»  man 
^       a  the    block   abstractedly,   wholly  uncoh^cious 
that  any      tagonism  was  being  displayed  toward  him. 

You  might  not  be  a  Scotchman  or  anything  „f  that 

ffihTttheCti:-'"^^"^^'  *^  ^"'"^'^-    "  ''  '^  '"^^  ^"g- 

inl^^  ^^"  /"u"'^'t  .^t'*^  t*'^  Stranger,  "I  am  Irish  every 
Fn!^i;  1  l"f-i^ther  Irish,  mother  Irish.  I've  not  a  drop  of 
i!.nglish  blood  in  my  veins." 

thl' rJ^rJ^n  ™'S^t"°t  be  married,  might  you?"  persisted 
the  German.       "If  you  had  a  wife    and  children  now? 

«  Au^°P-^  ^°  "°t  like  those  who  are  not  married." 
«     ^^'    said  the   stranger,  looking  tendenly  at  the  block, 

i.Lr  ^^  "^^l"  *'f^a"d  three  sweet  little  children— two 
lovely  girls  and  a  noble  boy." 

«,J?'^  information  having  been  conveyed  to  the  Boer- 
woman,   she     after   some    further  conversation,   appeared 

tift  SL  ^^n'^l?  '•  ^""^  '""""^^"^  fi™  to  her  'conviction 
mat  tne  man  s  designs  were  evil. 

"For,  dear  Lord!"  she  cried;  "all  Englishmen  are 
ugly:  but  was  there  ever  such  a  rk-rag-nosed  thing  whh 
?^if"  ^r'  ?"J*  "°?^^  ^y^^  »^f°^«  ?  Take  him  to  ^o.r 
nay  at  tur'door."   '''  """"^^  ^   "  '"'  ^"  '''^  ""  ^«  ^-« 
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fh J?f!/^""*"  5*'"'''«^  *°'*'  *'''"  ^'o^  'natters  were  arranged 
he  stranger  made  a  profound  bow  to  Tant'  Sannie  and  S 

r^rmin  ?^i    •  * ''°V''*  ''°"'®  *°  her  beitcf  Self  soon"  the 

STrom  U^  fa^ '^°  T^      ^T?"^S«""'«  «  "ot  whoUj  bad! 
lar  irom  it,  far.      Then  seeing  his  companion  cast  a  fur 
tive  glance  at  him.  which  he  mistook  fo?  one  of  surpr  se 
he  added  quickly,   «Ah.  yes,  yes;  we  are  all  a  priSe 

^nJ"^  T«n'?~"°i  y^'y  ^°^^y-  ^«  ***^^»  "°t  >"  titlesfEvery 
one  IS  Tanta  and  Oom— aunt  and  uncle.  This  mav  £  mV 
room,"  he  said,  opening  the  door.  "It  is  rough"'he  roZ 
Ln?^};;??  *  palace-not  quite.  But  it  mfy  be  bet^r 
than  the  fields,  a  little  better!"  he  said,  glancing  round  at 
his  companion.  «'  Come  in,  come  in.  fhf  re  is  s^methhfg  ?o 
eat-a  mouthful :  not  the  fare  of  emperors  or  kings  bK 
do  not  starve,  not  yet,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hand?  to^eth« 
and  Poking  round  with  a  pleased,  half-fervous  smile  Snhts 

"My  friend,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  stranger   «*>i7,n„ 
him  by  the  hand,  "may  the  Lo^d  bless  you  the^Srdbless 
and  reward  you-the  God  of  the  fatherless  and  the  stranler 
But  for  you  I  would  this  night  have  slept  in  the  Lids  wUh 
the  dews  of  heaven  upon  my  head." 

the  gem\'^rraSs^^Th'"  "^^  ^?^"  *°  *^«  <=^bin  with 

light  streamed  forth      ^  '°"?''  ^^%  *'"y  ^^"^^«  *'"d°^  the 

S  and  emered     Thrr"*  '^"*'°"i  ''"u°*^'''"g  ^^e  raised  the 
i»icn  ana  entered.    There  was  a  fire  bumin?  on  the  ht-arth 

and  It  cast  its  ruddy  glow  over  the  little  din^  room  wUh 
its  wonn^aten  rafters  and  mud  floor,  and    broken  ^hite 

oTSridr'^ext^rrfi""'^^'^^^^ 
5^^K^&i^;!--emp^ 

of  harness,  and  a  string  of  onionsf    The  bed  was  in  another 

SS  fXl'^rettn^^r''  ^"'\°^  faded  rS'LrsrL'n" 
drawn  baT  On  t?«°^  ^^^  I'^u"?.  ^y  *  b^"«  curtain,  now 
ment  of  llni;  K  ^  ""antel-shelf  was  an  endless  ^sort- 
S  Soul  ri  ^'  and  stones  ;  and  on  the  wall  hung  a  map 
where  the  Ge™!:?:'^''^''  ^  '%^  ^T  ^^^^'"  '^'°^Sh  itfo  sK 
home  thi  efrUhJ't  ^^"^7^^'  This  place  "was  the  one 
nome  the  girls  had  known  for  many  a  year.    The  house 
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where  Tant*  Sannie  lived  and  ruled  was  a  place  to  sleep  :n, 
to  eat  in,  not  to  be  happy  in.  It  was  in  vain  she  told  them 
they  were  grown  too  old  to  go  there;  every  morning  and 
evening  found  them  there.  Were  there  not  too  many 
golden  memories  hanging  about  the  old  place  for  them  to 
leave  It? 

Lone  winter  nights,  when  they  had  sat  round  the  fire  and 
roasted  potatoes,  and  asked  riddles,  and  the  old  man  had 
to  d  of  the  httle  German  village,  where,  fifty  years  before, 
a  little  German  boy  had  played  at  snowballs,  and  had  carried 
home  the  knitted  stockings  of  a  little  girl  who  afterward 
became  Waldo's  mother ;  did  they  not  seem  to  see  the 
German  peasant  girls  walking  about  with  their  wooden  shoes 
and  yellow,  braided  hair,  and  the  little  children  eating  their 
suppers  out  of  little  wooden  bowls  when  the  good  mothers 
called  them  in  to  have  their  milk  and  potatoes  ? 

And  were  there  not  better  times  than  these  ?  Moonlight 
nights,  when  they  romped  about  the  door,  with  the  old  man, 
yet  more  a  child  than  any  of  them,  and  laughed,  till  the  old 
roof  of  the  wagon-house  rang  ? 

Or,  best  of  all,  were  there  not  warm,  dark,  starlight 
nights,  when  they  sat  together  on  the  doorstep,  holding  each 
other  s  hands,  singing  German  hymns,  their  voices  rising 
clear  in  the  still  night  air— till  the  German  would  draw  away 
his  hand  suddenly  to  wipe  quickly  a  tear  the  children  must 
not  see?    Would  they  not  sit  looking  up  at  the  stars  and 
talking  of  them— of  the  dear  Southern  Cross,  red,  fiery 
Mars,  Orion,  with  his  belt,  and  the  Seven  Mysterious  Sisters 
—and  fall  to  speculating  over  them  ?    How  old  are  they  ? 
Who  dwelt  in  them?    And    the  old   German  would  say 
that    perhaps  the  souls  we   loved    lived    in    them;  there, 
in  that  little  twinkling  point  was  perhaps  the  little  girl 
whose  stockings  he  had  carried  home;  and  the  children 
would  look  up  at  it  lovingly,  and  call  it  "  Uncle  Otto's  star." 
Then  they  would  fall  to  deeper  speculations— of  the  times 
and  seasons  wherein  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as 
a  scroll,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  un- 
timely figs,  and  there  shall  be  time  no  longer;  -'when  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  His  holy  angels 
with  Him."    In  lower  and  lower  tones  they  would  talk,  till 
at  last  they  fell  into  whispers ;  then  they  would  wish  good- 
night  softly,  and  walk  home  hushed  and  quiet. 


/  H'AS  A  STRAATGB/l,  AATD  YB  TOOK  MB  M.        2t 

To-night,  when  Lyndall  looked  in,  Waldo  sat  befom  thm 
fire  watching  a  pot  which  simmered  there.  wUh  his  slate  J?5 
pencil  m  his  hand;  his  father  sat  at  th^  ab  e  buriJd  ?n  »S^ 
columns  of  a  three-week»old  newsMoer-  .nd  vS    /    *  ® 

♦•And  do  you  believe  him.  Uncle  Otto? " 

Why  be  told  me  *imtii//    Look  how  he  li.r.S,^"  .  jj  j 
the  German  pathericilly.  ^om  ou.^^r  feU:;,l"'we 

iifshi^ttttrcreSHfrri'^^^^ 

the  ffoor     "SS  K-^E'f'  '■"■J.'f'  '<""  "P  and'down  upon 
3oved^  S'cSli  S'.t^tcC  hl-S^H-t'lil 

»:|p'r^^-^dj^le?-.i':s:.'^^^^^^ 

The  child  s^  gray-black  eyes  rested  on  the  figure  on  the 
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bed,  then  turned  to  the  German,  then  rested  on  the  fiirure 
again.  * 

"/think  he  is  a  liar.  Good  night,  Uncle  Otto,"  she  said 
•lowly,  turning  to  the  door. 

Ix)ng  after  she  had  gone  the  German  folded  his  paper  up 
methodically,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

The  stranger  had  not  awakened  to  partake  of  the  soup, 
and  his  son  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  ground.  Taking  two 
white  sheep-skins  from  the  heap  of  sacks  in  the  corner,  the 
old  man  doubled  them  up,  and  lifting  the  boy's  head  gently 
from  the  slate  on  which  it  rested,  placed  the  skins  beneath 

lit 

"  Poor  lambie,  poor  lambie,"  he  said  tenderly  paitine  the 
great  rough  bear-like  head ;  "  tired,  is  he  I" 

He  threw  an  overcoat  across  the  boy's  feet,  and  lifted  the 
saucepan  from  the  fire.  There  was  no  place  where  the  old 
man  could  comfortably  lie  down  himself,  so  he  resumed  his 
seat.  Opening  a  much-vorn  Bible,  he  began  to  read,  and 
as  he  read  pleasant  thoughts  and  visions  thronged  on  him. 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in,"  he  read. 

He  turned  again  to  the  bed  where  the  sleeper  lay. 

"  I  was  a  stranger." 

Very  tenderly  the  old  man  looked  at  him.    He  saw  not 
the  bloated  body  nor  the  evil  face  of  the  man ;  but,  as  it 
were,  under  deep  disguise  and  fleshy  concealment,  the  form 
that  long  years  of  dreaming  had  made  very  real  to  him 
Jesus,  lover,  and  is  it  given  to  us,  weak  ?iid  ..nful,  frai! 
and  erring,  to  serve  Thee,  to  take  Thee  in  I  "  he  said  softly 
as  he  rose  from  his  seat.     Full  of  joy,  he  began  to  pace  the 
little  room.     Now  and  again  as  he  walked  he  sang  the  lines 
of  a  German  hymn,  or  muttered  broken  words  of  prayer 
Ihe  little  room   was  full  of  light.      It  appeared  to  the 
German  that  Christ  was  very  near  him,  and  that  at  almost 
any  moment  the  thin  mist  of  earthly  darkness  that  clouded 
his  human  eyes  might  be  withdrawn,  and  that  made  manifest 
h    lU  dl»  ^^  Emmaus,  beholding  it,  said,  "It  is 

Again,  and  yet  again,  through  the  long  hours  of  that 
night,  as  the  old  man  walked,  he  looked  up  to  the  roof  of 
his  little  room,  with  its  blackened  rafters,  and  yet  saw  them 
not  His  rough  bearded  face  was  illuminated  with  a  radiant 
gladness;  and  the  night  was  not  shorter  to  the  dreaming 
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slwpen  than  to  him  whose  wdcing  dreams  brought  heaven 

So  quickly  the  night  flc'i,  that  he  looked  ud  with  sumr,.« 
when  at  four  o'clock  the  iirst  eray  strVaks  of  «rmm.r  7 
.howed  themselves  through  t^e^litt  rwindoi  Jh^  thS 
C„iT*r"".l^  to  rake  together  the  few  cokls  that  Sj 
under  the  ashes,  and  his  son,  turning  on  the^eewJcinZ 
muttered  sleep.ly  to  know  if  it  were  time  to  rise  ""P"**'""* 

old  man^"'^    '  '*'"'  ^  "'°"'**  ^"'^  •»»^<^  »  fi''«."  »aid  the 

«  Y*?*  rt  ^t"  "Pu*"  "'«''* '  "  ""*«<*  the  boy. 

mycWcken^tVy«e«Ty."'°'''  ^"^  *'°«-    ^'«»P  ««»»». 
And  he  went  out  to  fetch     ^re  fuel. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BLESSED  IS  HE  THAT  BELIEVETH. 

wn^SoiT"  Blenkins  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed.    He  had 

nign,  talked   ma  full  sonorous  voice,  and   ate  creedilv  of 

fmm  ;Hc\te°tSk  ^  'T-    ^'  ^'V'^*  *^  ^  bL^  of  so^up 
wat?»,«;ii?    I^''  a  deep  draught  now  and  again  as  he 
flonrK  /^\'^"«*"  °^  ^'^^  Gen^an,  who  sat  on  the  mud 
Vr^^lx    ^"^  /""r^'^S^  "^^  hoxtox^oi  a  chair.  ^ 

shine  a  feJ  L^"^^^^  °"^  ^^*"^*''  '"  "^^  afternoon  sun- 
Hs Ues'sfv  X^f  ^^y^'u  °'^""*'^*  •"•g'^t  b«  seen  wandering 
urh  f.  ^  .f ^"*'  *"**  *'''="  ^e  looked  in  again  at  the  little 
^"avSm//rK'  l"^  ^t  Lyndall.  who  s^at  in    he  door' 

to^aK  In  im^°°'''  ^^^  ^^./"■■^  ^  ^'s  ^l*'"  a»d  tried 
.1  Ti.u  .."^^S«nary  shirt-collar.  Findin?  none  he 
sm^oothed  the  httle  gray  fringe  at  the  back  of  hi  herd.'  and 

from^°the"f„Hl  1??^"'  °^  history.  I  perceive  my  friend. 
thW.^t       y  °J.*h,ese   volumes  that  lie  scattered   about 

"  Xlf'"!''  •i.f*'''  f^^^t  has  been  made  evident  to  me." 
meekly  ^»«le-perhaps-it  may  be,"  said  the  German 
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"Being  a  student  of  history  then,"  said  Bonaparte, 
raising  himself  loftily,  "  you  will  doubtless  have  heard  of 
my  great,  of  my  celebrated  kinsman,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  German,  looking  up. 

"I,  sir,"  said  Bonaparte,  «was  born  at  this  hour,  on  an 
April  afternoon,  three-and-fifty  years  ago.  The  nurse,  sir 
—-she  was  the  same  who  attended  when  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  was  born— brought  me  to  my  mother.  •  There 
is  only  one  name  for  this  child,'  she  said  •  'he  has  the  nose 
of  his  great  kinsman  ; '  and  so  Bonaparte  Blenkins  became 
my  name— Bonaparte  Blenkins.    Yes,  sir,"  said  Bonaparte, 

there  is  a  stream  on  my  maternal  side  that  connects  me  with 
hts  maternal  side." 

The  German  made  a  sound  of  astonishment. 

"The  connection,"  said  Bonaparte,  "is  one  which  could 
not  be  easily  comprehended  by  one  unaccustomed  to  the 
study  of  artistocratic  pedigrees;  but  the  connection  is  close." 
Is  It  possible  I  "  said  the  German,  pausing  in  his  work 
with  much  interest  and  astonishment.  "Napoleon  an 
Irishman  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  on  the  mother's  side,  and  that 
IS  how  we  are  related.  There  wasn't  a  man  to  beat  him," 
said  Bonaparte,  stretching  himself—"  not  a  man  except  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  And  it's  a  strange  coincidence," 
added  Bonaparte,  bending  forward,  "  but  he  was  a  connec- 
tion of  mine.  His  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  nephew, 
married  a  cousin  of  mine.  She  was  a  woman  I  See  her  at 
one  of  the  court  balls— amber  satin— daisies  in  her  hair. 
Worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to  look  at  her  I  Often  seen 
her  there  myself,  sir !  " 

The  German  moved  the  leather  thongs  in  and  out,  and 
thought  of  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  which 
might  bring  the  kinsman  of  dukes  and  emperors  to  his 
humble  room. 

Bonaparte  appeared  lost  among  old  memories. 

"Ah,  that  Duke  of  Wellington's  nephew  I  "  he  broke  forth 
suddenly;  "many's  the  joke  I've  had  with  him.  Often 
came  to  visit  me  at  Bonaparte  Hall.  Grand  place  I  had 
then--park,  conservatory,  servants.  He  had  only  one  fault, 
that  Duke  of  Wellington's  nephew,"  said  Bonaparte,  observ- 
ing that  the  German  was  deeply  interested  in  every  word : 
be  was  a  coward— what  you  might  call  a  coward.     You've 
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never  been  in  Russia,  I  suppose?"  said  Bonaparte,  fixing 
his  crosswise  looking  eyes  on  the  German's  face  *  ^ 
G.r^°Ar,   ,^?;ill^llr'?J'"">bly.  ."Fiance,  England. 


all  I  have  trav- 


Germany,  a  little  in  this  country;  it  is 

"/,  my  f'"end/  said  T^onaparte,  "have  been  in  every 
country  in  tl ,.  world,  and  .-:eak  everJ  civilized  iTneuLe  e7 
ceptingonly  D-uch  and  (ierman.-  I  wrote  a  boS^  S' mv 
travels-note  v,orthy  incidents.  Publisher  got  h-cheat^J 
me  out  of  It.  Great  rascals  those  publisheTs  iSn  on^ 
occasion  the  Duke  of  Wellington's*^  nephew  and  I  were 
travelling  m  Russia.  All  of  a  sudden  one  of  the  houses 
dropped  down  dead  as  a  door-nail.  There  we  were-^old 
night-snow  four  feet  thick-great  forest-one  hor^not 
being  able  to  move  sledffe—ni£rhTrn«,in» „i.."_        "°^ 


'Thr,r'rv-       '•,  **y*^-    ^okout.' 

There,  sticking  out  under  a  bush,  was  nothing  less  than 
the  nose  o  a  bear.    The  Duke  of  Wellington's  nephew  was 
af  \  am  a^  tWs'^^' '   '  food  quietly  on  xL  grounS  arcoo 
?he  tr^e"!  %tl  ZTZ:^  ^blST  "^^  '^^  ^'^'"^^^  "^ 

beuIr'^sTinfron?^'  """'^  ^'  ^^^^^^^^-'^  -P^^-.  'you'd 
"  '  All  right,'  said  I ;  'but  keep  your  gun  readv     Ther*' 

How  many  are  there  ?  '  said  he.  ^ 

'  Four,'  said  I. 

1; ;  ^?1  "J^any  are  there  now  ? '  said  he. 
ii'ight,'  said  I. 

!!  \  S"^'"^."/  ^"^^  *ere  now  t '  said  he. 
Ten,'  said  I. 

men  now'  '  ^^^'d' ' ^'hat  have  you  done?  We're  dead 
hands^t^r^ffi^^^  '^^  ^«'  '^  <^0"Jdn't  help  it,    my 

'WalH!^^i.'v^Mp!r'?'^*""'!l^u'°"".'^  *"d  s"^i"g  his  hand, 
leas  are  loL  ?i  ^1'  ^"^t'^y-  ^  "*  "^^  ^^^'^  to  die.  Mv 
a?dIdon'?l;7h;J^««  down-the  first  bear  that  comes 
ana  1  don  t  hit  him,  oflE  goes  my  foot.  When  he  takes  it  T 
shall  give  you  my  gun  a#d  go.  Vou  may  yet  be  saved ;  bul 
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" '  Good-by,  old  fellow  ! '  said  he. 
"  •  God  bless  you  ! '  said  I. 

thrSp^'^'Vi?'"  ^^^^A^^'^  "^'^  ?'"*"«:  in  a  circle  all  round 
on  thrrw^rJi!  '  .f  Bonaparte  impressively,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  German,  "  a  regular,  exact  circle.  The  marks  of  their 
tails  were  left  in  the  snow,  and  I  measured  it  afterward;  a 
drawing-master  couldn't  have  done  it  better.    It  was  that 

3h  "'•  "i,*'^'^'?  "^^^^^  °"  •"«  ^'  °"^«'  poor  o'd  Bon 
would  never  have  been  here  to  tell  this  story.    But  thev 

came  on  ^xr,  systematically,  one  by  one.    All  the  rest  sat  on 

h^^""  ?K  '  ^""^  T/^f  '^^^  ^"*  f«"°*  o«™e  "P.  and  I  shot 
him ;  the  second  fellow-I  shot  him ;  the  thi.   -I  shot  him 

And  last  the  tenth  came ;  he  was  the  biggest  of  all—the 
leader,  you  may  say.  ^^ 

cf:ff*,^.l"'lJ  ^*%  *^^®  ""^  yo""^  ^^^^'  My  fingers  are 
^Lht  Iru-I^l  ^^^'^  '?  °"^y  °"«  bullet  left.^  I  shall 
miss  him.  While  he  is  eating  me  you  get  down  and  take 
your  gun;  and  live,  dear  friend,  live  to  remember  the  man 
who  gave  his  life  f  r  you ! '  By  that  time  the  bear  was  at 
me.    1  felt  his  paw  on  my  trousers. 

"Oh,  Bonnie !  Bonnie ! '  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
nephew.  But  I  just  took  my  gun,  and  put  the  muzzle  to  th© 
bear's  ear— over  he  fell— dead  I  " 

ifonaparte  Blenkins  waited  to  observe  what  effect  hi» 
story  had  made  Then  he  took  out  a  dirty  white  handker- 
chief, and  stroked  his  forehead,  and  more  especially  hi» 

"It  always  effects  me  to  relate  that  adventure,"  he  re- 
marked, returning  the  handkerchief  to  his  pocket.  "In- 
gratitude—base, vile  ingratitude— is  recalled  by  it.  That 
man,  that  man  who  but  for  me  would  have  perished  in 
the  pathless  wilds  of  Russia,  that  man  in  the  hour  of  my 
adversity  forsook  me."  The  German  looked  up.  "Yes" 
said  Bonaparte,  "I  had  money,  I  had  lands,  I  said  to  m'y 

Tu^\f.\  T'  '^  ^^"''*'  !  struggling  country;  they  want 
capital ;  they  want  men  of  talent;  they  want  men  of  ability 
to  open  up  that  land.    Let  us  go.'  ^ 

"I  bought  eight  thousand  pounds  worth  of  machinery— 
wmnowmg,  ploughing,  reaping  machines;  I  loaded  a  ship 
With  them.    Next  steamer  I  came  out— wife,  children,  sS, 
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Lost 
Lost 


Got  to  the  Cape.    Where  is  the  ship  with  the  things  > 
—gone  to  the  bottom  1    And  the  box  with  the  money  ? 
— nothing  saved  I 

"My  wife  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  nephew : 
I  didn  t  wish  her  to ;  she  did  it  without  my  knowledge 

"  What  did  the  man  whose  life  I  saved  do  ?  Did  he  send 
me  thirty  thousand  pounds  ?  say,  '  Bonaparte,  my  brother, 
here  is  a  crumb  ? '    No :  he  sent  me  nothing. 

"  My  wife  said,  '  Write.'  I  said  '  Mary  Ann,  no.  While 
these  hands  have  power  to  work,  no.  While  this  frame 
has  power  to  endure,  no.  Never  shall  it  be  said  that  Bon- 
aparte Blenkins  asked  of  any  man.' '' 

The  man's  noble  independence  touched  the  German 

"Your  case  is  hard;  yes,  that  is  hard,"  sj.id  the  German, 
shaking  his  head.  ' 

Bonaparte  took  another  draught  of  the  soup,  leaned  back 
against  the  pillows,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  after  awhile,  rousing  himself,  "  I  shall 
now  wander  in  the  benign  air,  and  taste  the  gentle  cool  of 
the  evening.  The  stiffness  hovers  over  me  yet;  exercise  is 
beneficial." 

So  saying,  he  adjusted  his  hat  carefully  on  the  bald  crown 
of  his  head,  and  moved  to  the  door.  After  he  had  gone  the 
German  sighed  again  over  his  work 

"Ah,  Lord!     So  it  is  I     Ah!" 

He  thr         of  the  ingratitude  of  the  world. 

"Unci.  •  '•  said  the  child  in  the  doorway,  "did  vou 

^^"«r  ?.*"  *"        '  ^^^"^^  ^'"'"S  on  their  tails  in  a  circle  ? " 

Well,  not  of  ten,  exactly ;  but  bears  do  attack  travellers 
every  day.     It  is  nothing  unheard  of,"  said  the  German, 
that!""^"        ^"^^  courage,  too!    A   terrible  experience 

Oito^"^  ^^"^  ^°  '^^  ^"°'^  ^^^  *^*  ^*°^  '^  *''"®»  ^"*^^^ 

The  German's  ire  was  roused. 

"That  is  what  I  do  hate!"  he  cried.  "Know  that  is 
true!  Hcv^^cio  you  know  that  anything  is  true?  Because 
you  are  told  so  ?  If  we  begin  to  question  everything— proof, 
pi  oof,  proof,  what  will  we  have  to  believe  left?  How  do 
vou  know  the  angel  opened  the  prison-door  for  Peter,  except 
that  Peter  said  so?  How  do  you  know  that  God  talked  to 
Moses,  except  that  Moses  wrote  it  ?    That  is  what  I  hate  I " 
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N«  -•■«'  w?  are  UughtEThStt'  tf  Z^^t^^k 
ttechJd  gather,  the  food  on  which  ,he  aduUfeed, li'he 

When  the  Geman  looked  up  neit  ther<.  «-. .  i    i 
supreme  satirfacdon  in  ,he  hffe  Tuth't"  ". '  t^ 

"What  dost  see,  chicken  ?  >•  he  asked, 
on  ttl  "^^i  SSS"'  -"  -  ^°»'-S  shriek  was  bon,e 
"  Oh,  God  I  my  God  !     I  am  killed  I  "  rr\^A  f  k^ 

valley  of  the  shad^^of  death   "s.iH  if  "P°"  *  ^°'?^ '    '^^^ 
Gemian's  arm.  ^^''^  Bonaparte,  seizing  the 

thrteh'r^ftYLf  an^^''r'"Y"''°  ^^^  <^'°««d 
side  the  stranger  '"^^ou  W  h.H  n''?''  ^'^  <=o"<^e™ed  be- 
young  a  bird  to  chase  hefnr^  tf!^'^^\.  ^  "^^^^  ^^"ew  so 
certain  Zrle  I  sen^l  h-''"'  '^"^  ^'"  /^'^^  ^'^'ikes  to 
could  chrse'^Sim.  'Atdear,'d^r7''^  °"^^  '^^^"^^  ^  ^'^^ 

yawnTng'c  vlt^taVaTve' mf  ^^J^^"^'  "^'^^  -'^  -^ 
Raised  t^o  strik'eme  My  nerves  ""1m'r'''P'"'^'"^'^'^  P^^ 
growing  faint,  "always  S^lhighfy  ^^^T'^rlt^^'' 

tooI'Lm^'^S^e^blt  '"'^  i?th«  bookshelf,  and 

contents    he    poured    in^^^^^  °^  ^h°«e 

eagerly.  ^    ^    '"*°  *  *="P-    Bonaparte   drained   it 
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"How  do  you  feel  now?"  asked  the  German,  looking  at 
him  with  much  sympathy. 

"A  little,  slightly  better." 

The  German  went  out  to  pick  up  the  battered  chimnev- 
pot  which  had  fallen  before  the  door. 

"I  am  sorry  you  got  the  fright.  The  birds  are  bad 
thmgs  till  you  know  them,"  he  said  sympathetically,  as  he 
put  the  hat  down. 

"My  friend,"  said  Bonaparte,  holding  out  his  hand,  "I 
forgive  you;  do  not  be  disturbed.  Whatever  the  conse- 
quences, I  forgive  you.  I  know,  I  believe,  it  was  with  no  ill- 
intent  that  you  allowed  me  to  go  out.  Give  me  your  hand. 
I  have  no  ill-feeling ;  none." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  German,  taking  the  ex- 
tended hand,  and  feeling  suddenly  convinced  that  he  was 
receiving  magnanimous  forgiveness  for  some  great  injury, 
"  you  are  very  kind." 

"  Doa't  mention  it,"  said  Bonaparte. 

He  knocked  out  the  crown  of  his  caved-in  oVI  hat, 
placed  it  on  the  table  before  him,  leaned  his  elbows  on 
the  table  and  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  contemplated  it. 

"Ah,  my  old  friend,"  he  thus  apostrophized  the  hat,  "vou 
have  served  me  long,  you  have  served  me  faithfully,  but 
the  last  day  has  come.  Never  more  shall  >ou  be  borne 
upon  the  head  of  your  master.  Never  more  shall  you 
protect  his  brow  from  the  burning  rays  of  summer  or  the 
cutting  winds  of  winter.  Henceforth  bareheaded  must 
your  master  go.    Good-by,  good-by,  old  hat !  " 

At  the  end  of  this  affecting  appeal  the  German  rose. 
He  went  to  the  box  at  the  foot  of  his  bed ;  out  of  it  he 
took  a  black  hat,  which  had  evidently  been  seldom  worn 
and  carefully  preserved. 

•|  It's  not  exactly  what  you  may  have  been  accustomed 
to,  he  said  nervously,  putting  it  down  beside  the  battered 
chimney-pot,  « but  it  might  be  of  some  use— a  protection 
to  the  head,  you  know." 

"My  friend,"  said   Bonaparte,  "you  are  not  following 

my  advice;  you  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  reproached  on 

my  account.    Do  not  make  yourself  unhappy.    No ;  I .   Jl 

go  bareheaded. 

"No,  no,   no!"   cried   the  German   energetically.    "I 
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have  w  use  for  the  hat.  none  at  ai.. 

"Then  I  will  take  it,  my  friend 
wn  mind  wh^n  ««..  u..'    ./  /"«««?. 


It  is  shut  up  in  the 


own  mind  when  you  have™  nmtenHo„,n  ^  ^^'"i'"  *°  °"«''' 
make  reparation.  I  k^owX  fcS  U^J^*^  ^"^  °"«  t« 
of  that  refined  cut  of  wWdi  th*.  «M  ^"  ^^* J"^^  ^^^  "ot  be 
yes,  it  will  serve  Thank  voJ^'^ifiHB  *^''  ^"' "  ^'"  ^^^^^^ 
on  his  head,  and  then  reolS.,  i?       Bonaparte,  adjusting  i 

down  now  and  take  V  iSrrll?'  hV^'^JS'  a  "  '  ^^*"  "« 
fear  my  appetite  for  supl^^r  win  Rt"    ^^^^^'     '  '""^'^ 

himself  arhis"trk  t'd  iSn/"^  l'^  ^^""^"'  ^-«"ting 
parte  stretched  himself  on^^hL""?  concerned  as  Bona- 
patchwork  quiU  ov?r  hisTeif  '""^  ^""""^  ^'^^  *^"^  «f  the 

many°dayT,»'Ly the "ir'^  '"*^"  ^^"^  ^'^P^""^^.  "ot  for 
gives  her^cVen^  and-^™'"  P'"^"*'^'-     "^ant'  Sann^ 

"^o^ar/STbuTl'erf^rnT^^^^^^^  ^'^  ?^-  -%. 

bath,  weak  and  tremblin^as  I  L  W  T^'' m  ''  '^^  ^aC 
my  way.     I  must  seek  wfrk    ij  1.     l'  Y^"^**  P'^^^^^d  on 

piness !  "  ^'    "    *^<^    ^ec^t   of  all  true  hap- 

the'^Gerrantt^hfi:^^^^^^^^^^^  -tched  how 

After  awhil*.  T  ™Tii     •.     *"°"gs  m  and  out. 

Th*re  w^^T*  ^"'"''"''J  "  «W  Bonaparte     ^- 
S-range    comcidcnce."    Jid   BTprei    "my   pla. 
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always  was  the  same.  Was  in  the  Free  State  once— soli- 
tary  farm--one  neighbor.  Every  Sunday  I  calletl  together 
trie^  and  neighbor,  child  and  servant,  and  said,  •  Rejoice 
w:th  me,  that  we  may  serve  the  Lord,'  and  then  I  addressed 
them.  Ah,  those  were  blessed  times,"  said  Bonaparte : 
would  they  might  return." 

The  German  stirred  at  the  cakes,  and  stirred,  and  rtirred. 

and  stirred.     He  ould  give  the  stranger  his  bed,  and  he 

could  g«ve  the  sti.nger  his   hat,  and  he  could  give  the 

stranger  his  brandy;  but  his  Sunday  service  1 

After  a  good  while  he  said, 

"I  might  speak  to  Tant'  Sannie ;  I  might  arrange  •  vou 

might  take  the  service  in  my  place,  if  it " 

"My  friend,"  said  Bonaparte,  "it  would  give  me  the 
profoundest  felicity,  the  most  unbounded  satisfaction  •  but 
in  these  worn-out  habiliments,  in  these  deteriorated  gar- 
ment* it  would  not  be  possible,  it  would  not  be  fitting  that 
I  should  officiate  m  service  of  One,  whom,  for  respect,  we 
shaUnot  name.  No,  my  friend,  I  will  remain  here;  and. 
whJie  you  are  assembling  yourselves  together  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,  I,  in  my  solitude,  will  think  of  and  pray 
for  you.     No ;  I  will  remain  here  I  "  ^ 

It  was  a  touching  picture— the  solitary  man  there  pray- 
ing for  them.  The  German  cleared  hfs  hands  from  the 
mea ,  and  went  to  the  chest  from  which  he  had  taken  the 

K  o^\i  ^i^\  fu  ""^^  ''^•■^^"^  f^^""S  about,  he  pro- 
HM  ^  ^^f  S,*''^*'^  P,?at.  trousers,  and  waistcoat,  which  he 
laid  on  the  table,  smiling  knowingly.  They  were  of  new 
shining  cloth,  worn  twice  a  year,  when  he  went  to  the  town 

£  \^^^AT}'  A  ^M""^^^^  ^'"^  Sr^^'  P"de  at  the  coat  as 
lie  unfolded  it  and  held  it  up. 

Jriil^?^  the  latest  fashion,  perhaps,  not  a  West  End  cut, 
Tt  on  trv  {;  ^"  »  u'^^'.^'' '  ''  '"•g^'  ^^^^«  ^'  a  P"sh.  Tr; 
pride'.  '^'^   old  gray  eyes  twinkling  with 

Bonaparte  stood  up  and  tried  on  the  coat.  It  fitted 
.fn'^^.f  L'  ^^  ^aistcoat  could  be  made  to  button  by  rip- 
pmg  up  the  back,  and  the  trousers  were  perfect ;  but  below 
?niL  f  '^Pu  ^°°^'-.  ^^^  ^^'■'"a"  was  not  disconcerted 
th3«ff°  i  .  A^T  '^''"^  ^  Pa'"^  of  top-boots  hung,  he  look 
them  off,  dusted  them  carefully  ,  and  put  them  down  before 
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spS^^njIJment   *^^'  "°''  ^^^'^^  ''"'""'ed  over  with 
-ighttlnd^u^edT  "^^^  °"«-    ^^ey  "ight  serve;  the, 

al^sT?pin'^7he  t""am?  The  G?^  "^V^'^''-^^  ^"^1 
with  profound  admiration  Tf?  Gc^nan  looked  at  him 
ference  feathers  mSi  ?he  bU       "'^'"^"'^"^  *^*  »  ^i^ 


■M 


CHAPTER  V. 

SUNDAY    SERVICES. 

SERVICE  NO.  L 

Sheep  wandered  quietly  frim  hlch  .  ^^k'   ^  '""^  ^P^ck ;  the 
jHe^eariy    Sundl,    --T  et^e^^^-'^r 

^^y^^^STl^^t^^  \^^r-  insect 

X:S,rr"^  ^^«  c^uiveriSg  S  J^a^d  ?t;alrn?o;e^ 

BibTe'Tomtt^^ea'^^^^^^^^^^^  he  s  S\he  leaves  of  his 
dropped  blood  for  h  ntS  thTv  h  !,Tf  °^  *!!^^  ^°°^^  ^ad 
out  of  his  childhood"  from'b^wLn  th.  ".  '^  brightness 
visions  that  had  clunnr  Jk     .  ^^*^^^"  *hem  had  sprung  the 

Adder-like  thougts^haSw  tern' -^  T'?  night  horrible 
forked   tongues   at  him    nif-       '^^'\  ^^^^^^  ^^^  shot  out 
questions  that  he  could  ,; of    ^^  mockingly  strange,  trivia 
^/f^  ^id  t/iewZ}^  1  *>^"T''  '"•serable  child  :-L 

and  both  ways  be  truefCoufduFr  '^f /f  ''^^'"*'  ""^y^ 

-fs  there  nothing  arLvs  Jilt    \,^^'tl'^-*^^    ^^^"^  again; 
»g  always  rtght,  and  nothing  always  wrong  i 
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^nli^^fi  *^  ^ff  f  ^i^'^  '^  ^'"'*'^  "^«'  ^«-  ^""'^  *0  the 

natljand  her  pght  hand  to  the  workmates  hammer  V  and 
could  the  Sptrit  of  the  Lord  chant  pagans  oz.er  hel^Zd  p^am, 
high  pagans,  set  tn  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  no  voice  cry  out  t 
was  a  mean  and  dastardly  sin  to  lie,  and  kill  the  trusting  in 
thctr  sleep  Could  the  friend  of  God  marry  his  ZnsistJ^ 
and  be  beloved,  and  the  man  who  does  it  to-day  goes  to  hell  to 
hellt     IVas  there  nothing  always  right  or  always  wrong  /  ' 

Those  leaves  had  dropped  blood  for  him  once:  they  had 
made  his  heart  heavy  and  cold;  they  had  robbed  his  child- 
hood of  i»s  gladness;  now  his  fingers  moved  over  them 
caressmgly. 

"My  father  God  knows,  my  father  knows,"  he  said:  "we 
^m'!nn*  ""derstand  ;  He  knows."  After  awhile  he  whispered 
smiling-."!  heard  your  voice  this  morning  when  my  eves 
were  not  yet  open,  I  felt  you  near  me,  my  leather.  Why^do 
you  love  me  so  ?  "His  face  was  illuminated.  "  In  Sast 
four  months  the  old  question  has  gone  from  me.  I  know 
vou  are  good;  I  know  yon  love  everything;  I  know  T 
know  I  know!    I  could  not  have  borne  it  any  ^ore,  not^'ny 

rj.  *  M  ^*  ^^""^^^^  ^°}^^'  "  A"^  ^"  the  while  i  was  si 
miserable  you  were  looking  at  me  and  loving  me,  and  I 
never  knew  it  But  I  know  it  now,  I  feel  it,"  said  ihe  boy 
and  he  laughed  low;  "I  feel  it!"  he  laughed  ^^'''"^'^y» 
After  awhile  he  began  partly  to  sing,  partly  to  chant  the 
disconnected  verses  of  hymns,  those  whi?h  spoke  his  glad^ 
ness,  many  times  over.  The  sheep  with  their  sensfless 
eyes  turned  to  look  at  him  as  he  sang  sensejess 

At  last  he  lapsed  into  quiet.     Then  as  the  boy  lay  there 
stanng  at  bush  and  sand,  he  saw  a  vision.  ^  ^ 

He  had  crossed  the  river  of  Death,  and  walkpH  nn  ♦!,• 
other  bank  in  the  Lord's  land  of  B^ulah.  Hisleet  sank 
K  i*",^  '^^u^  ^'^'^'  ^"d  ^^  ^^l^^ed  alone.  Then  far  over 
the  fields  he  saw  a  figure  coming  across  the  dark  green 
grass.  At  first  he  thought  it  must  be  one  of  he  angels^  bu" 
as  It  came  nearer  he  began  to  feel  what  it  was  AndlJ 
came  closer,  closer  to  him,\nd  then  the  voice  saTd«'  C^me  » 
and  he  kntw  surely  Who  it  was.  He  ran  to  th4  dear^e^t 
and  touched  them  with  his  hands;  yes,  he  h!ld  them  fSt 

was  i7er  hTm"  and'tL''?":     ^'^^"  ^^  ''^^^^^  "P  ^^e  See 
was  over  him,  and  the  glorious  eyes  were  lovinc  him-  and 

they  two  were  there  alone  together.  ^        ' 
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I  wa^^o'te'fl'^ar^o  Tel  'ST  T^'  '  ^-"°*  -''' 
Let  me  die  I "  He  fo  ded  hi,  i,  '}  *^"^  *°  t°"ch  Him. 
'^an  I  wait  so  longlfor  lunir  L^*"''''  ^^^^bling.  "  How 
tojie--.  see  ^im/V^S  ^d^^^-LSl^^P^^,  l^Z 

you -soon,  sooni ''    He  sat  sf  ill  I    ?"^  y^"*  °'''  ^  «^^"t 
with  his  tearful  eyes.  '  ^^""^  *'=''°«  ^^e  plain 

SERVICE  No.  IL 

her  elb'oJSai/^^l";;  hfr  tnd^'-'^."^^  ^^*  "r^^'  Dannie  in 
hvmn.book,  round  her  neck  w-^'  g^-eat  brass-clasped 
cfiief,  under  her  feet  was  a  L^.  *  ^J^^"  *^'^^  ^^"dker. 
Em  and  Lyndall,  in  cleS  nin^?°^^"  "'P^^'  ^'''^^e  too  sat 
too  was  the  snruce  Ho«enfn?f  °''^'  ^""".""^  "''°"'  There 
and  her  husl  u  5    m,  IJ        u'"  ^  .stashed  white  "  cappje  " 

wocl  oiled  aiuve^° much'  comLd'''  f  ^^  ''°°^'  ""'^^is 
new   leather  boots^     The  Kaffir     °"^'  ^"^  '^'"'"g  ^^  ^^^ 

a  spotless  shlrraTd  nSe"  iol  a/-  ttt'f.'='°"'  '^i°"'«. 
old  salt-and-pepner    ca,S  .i,  '  ""eGefman  in  tlie 

Ills  compaiiioS;  ^  ^^^  «'""'==«  »'  admiration  at 

di/nit;Xi'S'h1rjh,>3ra  T"™"  i^  •■='  ""h  ■""ch 
table  ie  wall.ed/pufhiiTat/oC^™'"'''-    ^?  ">"entre 

.enJi^e^-X  ^-E^o"  „«■'  »«-"»•.»»<.  U.e  Hot- 
reverence,  which   exercised  a  subduing 
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lomarrhlf.h-"''*^'"''  '"*15  *""  ^°'  'he  time  a  better 
woman— that  thing  was  new,  shining  black  cloth.  It  made 
her  think  of  the  "predikant;"  it  made  her  think  0?^* 

wi^J^/J*!?  ."*  •".*^'  *°P  P«^°f  the  church  on  Sundays! 
with  the  hair  so  nicely  oiled,  so  holy  and  resoectable  with 
their  httle  swallow-tailed  coats;  it^  madrg^r  think  5 
heaven,  where  everything  was  so  holy  and  respectable  and 
nobody  wore  tan-cord,  and  the  littlest  angel'had  a  black 

Rom^fr  fV^li  't^  ^^/"'*  ""«d  hfm  a  t;?ef%nd  a 
Roman  Catholic     She  hoped  the  German  hadn't  told  him 

She  wondered  where  those  clothes  were  when  he  came  in 

rags  to  hor  door.    There  was  no  doubt,  he  was  a  ve  ? 

respectable  nan.  a  gentleman.  «  *  very 

i.-nl'lf  ^^^'"f"  began  to  read  a  hymn.    At  the  end  of  each 

Th.°Z.f '^  ^'■°^"t'''/"d  twice  at  the  end  of  every  verse 

The  Boer-woman  had  often  heard  of  persons  eroaninff 

them  ?  n^lH^'"'  V  ^^^.^^"tai^   Poignancy  and  Inish  "f 

Sh^;    f     ^^^"  Vanderhnde,  her  mother's  brother,  always 

UDon  it  II  nn  r'  '°?"".''"^  '.^"^  ^he  would  hav^  looked 
upon  It  as  no  especial  sign  of  grace  in  any  one;  but  to 
groan  at  hymn-t.mel  She  was%tartled.  She  wondered 
i  he  remembered  that  she  shook  her  fist  in  his  face.  Th's 
was  a  man  of  God.  They  knelt  down  to  pray.  The  Boer- 
ITilT^t^  two  hundred  and  fifty  pSunds.  and  crnSd 
not  kneel.  She  sat  in  her  chair,  and  pe^ed  between  her 
V^T^t^T^^  at  the  stranger's  back.  She  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  said ;  but  he  was  in  earnest.     He  shook  the 

muTfloor  *'"  ''  ""^^^  ^"'^^  ^  ""'^  ^"^t  °"  the 

cpS^J-  ^^%  '°'t  ^^?'".  *heir  knees   Bonaparte  solemnly 
seated  himse    in  the  chair  and  opened  the  Bible.     He  blew 

^Lv^T'a  P""'v   "P  ^^?  shirt-collar,  smoothed  the  leave^ 
fnnJl!.      r"  i*"'  ^^P?c'0"s  waistcoat,  blew  his  nose  again 
looked  solemnly  round  the  room,  then  began,-  ^     ' 

wifh  fii    '^l^    ^^""^  'heir  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death  " 
^    Having  read  this  portion  of  Scripture.  Bonaparte  paused 
impressively,  and  looked  all  round  the  room.  ^         ^ 
M„oK     *    "°^'  ^^^^  friends,"  he  said,  "  long  detain  you. 

^  in  thf  v°r^LP?"ri  "^"  ^"^  ^^'^""^y  fl^d  hHssfully  Cm 
t'  1^  ^°'^  °^  thanksgiving  and  the  tongue  of  praise.  A 
few,  a  very  few  words  ar-  all  I  shall  address  to  you,  and 
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may  they  be  as  a  rod  of  iron  dividing  the  bones  from  the 

marrow,  and  the  man  ^w  from  the  bones.  *" 

In  the  first  place :  What  is  a  liar  ? " 

The  question  was  put  so  pointedly,  and  followed  bv  a 

pause  so  profound,  that  even  the  rfottentot  man  leff^off 

3ofa'wo?d°^"  •"'  °P"^'  ''^  ^>'"'  ^^^"^'^  ^«  -^- 
"I  repeat,';  said  Bonaparte,  " what  is  a  liar  ?  " 

was  rlveteT"°"  ^^  '"^''"''''  "^^  *"'"''°"  °^  ^^^  ^"^'«"^« 

Ther^''iLT.tm^i°^  ^°"  '"^^  '^^"  *  ^''"''  "'y  ^^^  ^ "«^"ds  ?  » 
„«i.      n  !'t*  '!"  ^J?"S*'  P*"^«-     "  ^  hope  not ;  I  truly  hope 

Wt     HulLrti°    '^!?t'"  ^'P^  J°^"'  '"  Short  Market 
a^^ut  our  sour  "  "^  '  ''^  ^°«'^^"  ^"^  ^""^^  ^•^^^""'"g 

«f  «'  ^^u®'  S,^'?P*°"''  sa'^  his  mother,  '  go  and  buy  sixpeD"" 

«  ulu'^l*     ^'■°'"  ^he  Malay  round  the  corner.'  ^    ^ 
got?^        he  came  back  she  said,  'How  much  have  you 

"*'  Five,'  he  said. 

some"^  AnH^I;^'^  -^  ^^  ^'^^  '^'^  ^'^  ^"^  *  half  she'd  ask  for 
hoT,  '  ..  b'  .'"yj."«"ds,  that  was  a  lie.  The  half  of  a  '  mei- 
boss  stuck  m  his  throat,  and  he  died,  and  was  buried 
And  where  did  the  soul  of  that  little  liar  go  to,  my  f rSs  ? 
It  went  to  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.^  Th  s  br  ng^  me 
to  the  second  point  of  my  discourse.  ^ 

"  VVhat  is  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  ?    I  will  tell  vou 
my  friends,    said  Bonaparte  condescendingly.     "Theimaei! 
nation  unaided  cannot  conceive  it :  but  by  the  h.lp  of  X 
Lord  I  will  put  It  before  your  mind's  eye.  ^ 

r,n  Jp^'^''^"'"^  '"  ^^*'y  °"*^«  °"  ^  ^''"e ;  I  came  to  a  city 

so  s  forthTrL^  r*  '"y'  ?"t"^"  "  '«  ^  "^^""^^"^  ^hicJ 
spits  torth  fire.     Its  name  is  ^tna.     Now.  there  was  a  man 

ivefin'dV  ?'°"i'  "'°  '^^  "°^  ^''^  ^-^  "^  GodTeforeTis 
S.^t'J       .K  J°''^'^  ^  .'*°'"^"-    The   woman   died,  and  he 

thetnnEJ  ^'T""'^?.'P'"'"S  «^«' *"d  *hen  lie  got  to 
the  top  he  threw  himself  in  at  the  hole  that  is  there  The 
next  day  I  went  up  I  was  not  afraid  ;  the  lird  presences 
His  servants.  And  in  their  hands  shall  they  bearTeeTp 
lest  at  any  time  thou  fall  into  a  volcano.  It  was  da  k  niX' 
When  I  got  there,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  I  walked  to 
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the  edge  of  the  yawning  abyss,  and  looked  in.  That  sieht— 
that  sight,  my  friends,  is  impressed  upon  my  most  indelible 
memory.      I   looked  down  into  the  lurid  depths  upon  an 

ii;St!\r''*"'i''^*' '?*''*! ^^'^•^'^^''^'"S  j^  theWllows 
rolled  from  side  to  s.de,  and  on  their  fiery  crests  tossed  the 
white  skeleton  of  the  suicide.  The  heat  had  burnt  the  flesh 
from  off  the  bones ;  thev  lay  as  a  light  cork  upon  the  melted 
fiery  waves.  One  skeleton  hand  was  raised  upward,  the 
finger  pointing  to  heaven;  the  other,  with  outstretched 
finger,  pointing  downward,  as  though  it  would  say.  'I  eo 
below,  but  you,  BDnaparte,  may  soar  above.'  I  Mzed  I 
stood  entranced.  At  that  instant  there  was  a  crack  in  the 
lurid  lake;  it  swr"ed,  expanded,  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
suicide  disappeared,  to  be  seen  no  more  by  mortal  eye  " 

..  •?■?  *,^f' "  l^""aP'^rte  rested,  and  then  continued— 
I,-  k  ju°J  '"^''^'^  stone  rose  in  the  crater,  it  swelled 
higher  .ind  higher  at  the  side,  it  streamed  forth  at  the  top 
I  had  presence  of  mmd ;  near  me  was  a  rock  ;  I  stood  upon 
lul  A  K  *°^"'"i  V^  ^^^''^^  °»f.  a"d  streamed  on 
n  Iht  I  ±H°  h""-  ,^"^  ''''■°"Sh  that  long  and  terrible 
night  I  stood  there  alone  upon  that  rock,  the  glowing  fierv 
ava  on  every  hand-a  monument  of  the  long-fuffering  an^ 
tender  providence  of  the  Lord,  who  spared  ml  thatTmight 
this  day  testify  in  your  ears  of  Him.  ^ 

"Now,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  deduce  the  lessons  that 
are  to  be  learnt  from  this  narrative. 

"Firstly:  let  us  never  commit  suicide.  That  man  is  a 
fool,  my  friends,  that  man  is  insane,  my  friends  who  would 
leave  this  earth,  my  friends.  Her^  are  joys  nnumerable 
such  as  It  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  ?o  under 
stand,  my  friends.  Here  are  clothes,  my  friends;  here  are 
beds,  my  friends;  here  is  delicious  food,  my  friends     Our 

Z^dn2  "^^f;",^''"  ^'^^"  "^  *°  '°^^'  ^°  ^^herish.     Oh,  le 
us  do  so:    Oh  let  us  never  hurt  them;  but  car-,  for  and 
love  them,  my  friends  ! " 

JXf.7  0"«  ^as  impressed,  and  Bonaparte  proceeded. 

h.H  «  .  /  '  I^  "u  "°*  '^^^^  *°°  "'"^^J'-  «  that  young  man 
had  not  loved    that    young    woman    he  would  not  have 

r^W.'f  ?  ^"^1'  ^''^^  '^^^  S°°d  '"^^  of  old  never  dS 
even  Inv  Jf^'T''^^-  *'''^'  '"  '°^^'  o^  ^^ekiel,  or  Hosea,  o- 
^^l^^y  J^l^^^  ^'^or  prophets}  No.  Then  why  should 
we  be  ?    Thousands  are  rolling  in  that  lake  at  this  moment 
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who  would  say, '  It  was  love  that  brought  us  here.' 
let  us  think  always  of  our  own  souls  first 


Oh, 


" '  A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  God  to  glorify ; 
A  never-dying  soul  to  sav& 
And  fit  It  for  the  h]^ 

"  Oh,  beloved  friends,  remember  the  little  boy  and  the 
'  meiboss ; '  remember  the  young  girl  and  the  young  man  ; 
remember  the  lake,  the  fire,  and  the  brimstone ;  remember 
the  sucide's  skeleton  on  the  pitchy  billows  of  Mount  ^tna  ; 
remember  the  voice  of  warning  that  has  this  day  sounded 
m  your  ears ;  and  what  I  say  to  you  I  say  to  all— watch  I 
May  the  Lord  add  his  blessing  I  " 

Here  the  Bible  closed  with  a  tremendous  thud.    Tant' 
Sannie  loosened  the  white  handkerchief  about  her  neck  and 
wiped  her  eyes,   and  the  colored  girl,  seeing  her  do  so, 
sniffled.      They  did   not  understand    the  discourse,  which 
made  it  the  more  effecting.    There  hung  over  it  that  in- 
scrutable charm  which  hovers  forever  for  the  human  intel- 
lect over  the  incomprehensible  and  shadowy.     When  the 
last  hymn  was  sung  the  German  conducted  the  officiator  to 
Tant'    Sannie,  who  graciously   extended    her   hand,    and 
offered  coffee  and  a  seat  on  the  sofa.    Leaving  him  there, 
the  German  hurried  away  to  see  how  the  little  plum-pud- 
ding he  had  left  at  home  was  advancing ;  and  Tant'  Sannie 
remarked  that  it  was  a  hot  day.     Bonaparte  gathered  her 
meaning  as  she  fanned  herself  with  the  end  of  her  apron. 
He  bowed  low  in  acquiescence.     A  long  silence  followed. 
Tant'  Sannie  spoke   again.     Bonaparte  gave  her  no  ear; 
his  eye  was  fixed  on  a  small  miniature  on  the  opposite  wall, 
which  represented  Tant'  Sannie  as  she  had  appeared  on  the 
day  before  her  confirmation,  fifteen  years  before,  attired  in 
green  muslin.    Suddenly  he  started  to  his  feet,  walked  up 
to  the  picture,  and  took  his    stand  before    it.    Long  and 
wistfully  he  gazed  into  its  features ;  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  was  deeply  moved.    With  a  sudden  movement,  as  though 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  he  seized  the  picture, 
loosened  it  from  its  nail,  and  held  it  close  to  his  eyes.    At 
length,  turning  to  the  Boer-woman,  he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  emotion, — 
"  You  will  I  trust,  dear  madam,  excuse  this  exhibition  of 
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my  feelings ;  but  this — this  little  picture  recalls  to  me  my 
first  and  best  beloved,  my  dear  departed  wife,  who  is  now  a 
saint  in  heaven." 

Tant'  Sannie  could  not  understand ;  but  the  Hottentot 
maid,  who  had  taken  her  seat  on  the  floor  beside  her  mis* 
tress,  translated  the  English  into  Dutch  as  far  as  she  was 
able. 

"  Ah,  my  first,  my  beloved  !  "  he  added,  looking  tenderly 
down  at  the  picture.  "  Oh,  the  beloved,  the  beautiful  linea- 
ments !  My  angel  wife !  This  is  surely  a  sister  of  yours, 
madam  ? "  he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Tant'  Sannie. 

The  Dutchwoman  blushed,  shook  her  head,  and  pointed  to 
herself. 

Carefully,  intently,  Bonaparte  looked  from  the  picture  in 
his  hand  to  Tant'  Sannie's  features,  and  from  the  features 
back  to  the  picture.    Then  slowly  a  light  broke  over  his 


countenance 


he  looked  up, 
at  the  miniature,  his 


it  became  a  smile ; 
whole  countenance 


he 


was 


looked 
efful- 


he  cried,  turning  his  delighted 
;  "  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  chin,  the 
"  How  is  it  possible  I  did  not 


said  Tant'  Sannie.    "  Put 


back 
gent. 

"Ah,  yes;  I  see  it  now," 
gaze  on  to  the  Boer-woman 
very  expression  ! "  he  cried, 
notice  it  before  ?  " 

*'  Take  another  cup  of  coffee,' 
some  sugar  in." 

Bonaparte  hung  the  picture  tenderly  up,  and  was  turning, 
to  take  the  cup  from  her  hand,  when  the  German  appeared, 
to  say  that  the  pudding  was  ready  and  the  meat  on  the 
table. 

"  He's  a  God-fearing  man,  and  one  who  knows  how  to 
behave  himself,"  said  the  Boer-woman  as  he  went  out  at  the 
door.  "  If  he  is  ugly,  did  not  the  Lord  make  him  ?  And  are 
we  to  laugh  at  the  Lord's  handiwork  ?  It  is  better  to  be 
ugly  and  good  than  pretty  and  bad ;  though  of  course  it's 
nice  when  one  is  both,"  said  Tant'  Sannie,  looking  compla- 
cently at  the  picture  on  the  wall. 

In  the  afternoon  the  German  and  Bonaparte  sat  before 
the  door  of  the  cabin.  Both  smoked  in  complete  silence — 
Bonaparte  wiih  a  book  in  his  hands  and  his  eyes  half  closed ; 
the  German  puffing  vigorously,  and  glancing  up  now  and 
again  at  the  serene  blue  sky  overhead. 

"  Supposing— you— you,  in  fact,  made  the  remark  to  mc," 
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burst  forth  the  German  suddenly,  "that  you  were  looking 
for  a  situation. '  ° 

•    Bonaparte  cpened  his  mouth  wide,  and  sent  a  stream  of 
smoke  through  his  lips. 

"Now  supposing,"  said  the  German,—" merely  supposing, 
of  course,— that  some  one,  some  one  in  fact,  should  make  an 
offer  to  you,  say,  to  become  schoolmaster  on  their  farm  and 
teach  two  children,  two  little  girls,  perhaps,  and  would  give 
you  forty  pounds  a  year,  would  you  accept  it?— Just  suppos- 
ing, of  course."  ^  r  j       oup^ius- 

■  "Well,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Bonaparte,  "that  would 
depend  on  circumstances.  Money  is  no  consideration  with 
me.  i-or  nay  wife  I  have  made  provision  for  the  next  year. 
My  health  IS  broken.  Could  I  meet  a  place  where  a  gentle- 
man  would  be  treated  as  a  gentleman  I  would  accept  it, 
however  small  the  remuneration.  With  me,"  said  Bona- 
parte,   money  is  no  consideration." 

••  Well,"  said  the  German,  when  he  had  taken  a  whiff  or 
two  naore  from  his  pipe, "  I  think  I  shall  go  up  and  see  Tant' 
Sannie  a  little.  I  go  up  often  on  Sunday  aftemoc  i  to  have 
a  general  conversation,  to  see  her,  you  know.  Nothing- 
nothing  particular  you  know." 

The  old  man  put  his  bock  into  his  pocket,  and  walked  up 
to  the  farm-house  with  a  peculiarly  knowing  and  delighted 
expression  of  countenance.  ^ 

"He  doesn't  suspect  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  soliloquized 
Ae  Gennan;  "hasn't  the  least  idea.    A  nice  surpSe  for 

The  man  whom  he  had  left  at  his  doorway  winked  at  the 
retreaung  figure  with  a  wink  that  was  not  to  be  described. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
BONAPARTE  BLENKINS  MAKES  HIS  NEST. 

^J'/"^'  !?**,' o?'  matter? "  asked  Waldo,  stopping  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  with  a  load  of  skins  on  his  brck  that 

Sf/^ku'ff*'?^  ^  *°  *^^^?S•    '^'°"«'^  ^^  oP«n  door  in 
the  gable  httlc  £m  was  visible,  her  feet  dangliqg  from  the 
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high  bench  on  which  she  sat  The  room,  once  a  store-room, 
had  been  divided  by  a  row  of  "  mealie  "  bags  into  two  parts 
—the  back  bcmg  Bonaparte's  bedroom,  the  front  his  school- 
room. 

"Lyndall  made  him  angry,"  said  the  girl  tearfully;  "and 
he  has  given  me  the  fourteenth  of  John  to  learn.  He 
says  he  will  teach  me  to  behave  myself,  when  Lyndall 
troubles  him." 

"  What  did  she  do  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"You  see,"  said  Em,  hopelessly  turning  the  leaves, 
"whenever  he  talks  she  looks  out  at  the  door,  as  though 
she  did  not  hear  him.  To-day  she  asked  him  what  the  signs 
of  Jthe  Zodiac  were,  and  he  said  he  was  surprised  that  she 
should  ask  him  ;  it  was  not  a  fit  and  proper  thing  for  little 
girls  to  talk  about.  Then  she  asked  him  who  Copernicus 
was ;  and  he  said  he  was  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome, 
who  burned  the  Christians  in  a  golden  pig,  and  the  worms 
ate  him  up  while  he  was  still  alive.  I  '^on't  know  why," 
said  Em,  plaintively,  "  but  she  just  put  her  books  under  her 
arm  and  walked  out ;  and  she  will  never  come  to  his  school 
again,  she  says,  and  she  always  does  what  she  says.  And 
now  I  must  sit  here  every  day  alone,"  said  Em,  the  great 
tears  dropping  softly. 

"  Perhaps  Tant'  Sannie  will  send  him  away,"  said  the  boj; 
in  his  mumbling  way,  trying  to  comfort  her. 

"No,"  said  Em,  shaking  her  head;  "no.  Last  night 
when  the  little  Hottentot  maid  was  washing  her  feet,  he  told 
her  he  liked  such  feet,  and  that  fat  women  were  so  nice  to 
him ;  and  she  said  I  must  always  put  him  pure  cream  in  his 
coffee  now.    No ;  he'll  never  go  away,"  said  Era,  dolorously. 

The  boy  put  down  his  skins  and  fumbled  in  his  pocket, 
and  produced  a  small  piece  of  paper  containing  something. 
He  stuck  it  out  toward  her. 

"  There,  take  it  for  you,"  he  said.  This  was  by  way  of 
comfort. 

Em  opened  it  and  found  a  small  bit  of  gum,  a  commodity 
prized  by  the  children ;  but  the  great  tears  dropped  down 
slowly  on  to  it. 

Waldo  was  distressed.  He  had  cried  so  much  in  his  mor- 
sel of  life  that  tears  in  another  seemed  to  burn  him. 

"  If,"  he  said,  stepping  in  awkwardly  and  standing  by  the 
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you  will   not  cry  I  will   tell 


that?' 


■  something — a 
asked  Em,  instantly  becoming  decid- 


table,  "if 
secret." 

"What  is 
edly  better. 

;; You  will  tell  it  to  no  human  being?" 

;;b^r:  "^^i:^  ^^  ^-P  -^emnity  said- 
Em  opened  her  eyes. 

done/•Uid^h^boy"^.Theri'?"'^,  ^^^^^'  •  ^'  '^  ^^"^^.t 
rightyet;  butit  SXil  be^onn  wD'^  °"^  ''^"S  '^^^'^  n°t 
and  think,  aS  n  ght  and  Xav  i!^'"''"  ^^^  '^•"'^'  *"^  '^''^^* 
mysteriously.      ^  *"  ^^*  "  *=**™««  ^^  ^«^"  he  added 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " 

hanTtrhis'bJ^^t' wh"?  a  tV"  '"^  ^'^  ^^^  P"*«"g  ^« 
is  a  mod*.?  WK  '  *  •  ^  ^  bulgmg-out  was  v  sible.  "This 
«  a  model.     When  u  is  done  they  will  have  to  make  a  large 

"  Show  it  me." 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

see'i^Srthen."''  '"  '^°"''    '  """"°'  ^''  any  human  being 

ouu'olricl'rWslir'^'"^^'^  ^-^  -^  the  boy  shuffled 

suJir'  'Thi"f!ther'''.i  IT^/^"  ^f  ^"  *^^  ^^^'^  «^ting  their 
thJi^ht  how  long  a  tim^e  U  wa?^-^  '°T^*'"^^-  ^^^'^^P^  h« 
the  cabin ;  but  hfs  son  was  Tn  ?h^  "?^  B?naparte  had  visited 
no  part.     It  is  a  ou^^t^n     u^u^  ^?"'* '"  ^^'^^  sighs  have 

the  Shabbiest  of  Us  arknow^h^"'''^  T  ?^"^^  '^^^ 
imagination  to  the    anH  S^      ^^^  V^  "P  *'^«  ^'^tle  stair  of 

who^see^o"hbgtLThl^  ^''"^^  °^  '"«"' 

that  the  hands  do  not  tonih  ^°  ^^'''^^'^  ^"*^  ^^^'  "^^^ing 
bread  and  drank  his  rnS>  k  '.''^  ''^^  ^^'^^^  ^'«  brown 
machinrfinished-that  1°.!?  J  ''"!J"  ^V"^^  ^«  ^^^  °nly  his 
He  saw  it  al  it  w^^Led  il  h  H?'?;",^  ^°""'^  °"*  ^"^  ^^^ed. 
and  above,  as  Kewef  his  br^^^^^^^  smoothness ;  and  over 
there  was  that  deliSfi  .  -^  ^"**  ^"^"'^  his  coffee, 
mg  over  hVm  ani^fotiirhiri?'*  °f/°'nethjng  bend: 
better  in  one  of  the  cS.  .f  k         ''°"i'*  "°*  ^^^«  heen  . 

set  with  rows  of  Sfe  KW  «f  nf "'?'  ""^^'^  '^^  ^^"s  "« 
*  °'  "*®  ^"g  of  Glory's  amethysts  and  millt 
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white  pearls,  than  there,  eating  his  supper  in  that  little 
room. 

„,^  ^)^^y  **'  »n  silence  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
When  It  was  opened  the  small  woolly  head  of  a  little  nigeer 
showed  Itself.  She  was  a  messenger  from  Tant'  Sanme : 
the  German  was  wanted  at  once  at  the  homestead.  Putting 
on  his  hat  with  both  hands,  he  hurried  off.  The  kitchen 
was  in  darkness,  but  in  the  pantry  beyond  Tant'  Sannie  and 
her  maids  were  assembled. 

A  Kaffir  girl,  who  had  been  grinding  pepper  between  two 
stones,  knelt  on  the  floor,  the  lean  Hottentot  stood  with  a 
brass  candlestick  in  her  hand,  and  Tant'  Sannie,  near  the 
sneit  with  a  hand  on  each  hip,  was  evidently  listening 
intently,  as  were  her  companions. 

"What  may  it  be?"  cried  the  old  German  in  astonish- 
ment. 

♦u  ^i'u  •  ""^^"^  ''?y°"<^  the  pantry  was  the  store-room.  Through 
the  thin  wooden  partition  there  arose  at  that  instant,  i- 
dently  from  some  creature  ensconced  there,  a  prolonged  and 
prodigious  howl  followed  by  a  succession  of  violent  blows 
against  the  partition  wall. 

r^^A  Sfl!*"  ^^"l''  the  chum-stick,  and  was  about  to  rush 
"erht'SlXstm"  '"  ^°""°"^"  ''"P^^^^^^^'y  '^^ 
headT^^*  '"  ^^'  ^^""^^  ^"^'^  '^■^"''   ^^""^^'   "^'^^t  «  h»s 

from^nn/.n^h^'^t'  ''u^^'"  ^^^^^  ^^^  German,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  chum-stick  in  hand. 

A  low  hollow  bellow  prevented  reply,  and  the  voice  of 
Bonaparte  lifted  itself  on  high. 

"  Mary  Ann  !  my  angel !  my  wife  '  " 

"Isn't  it  dreadful?"  said  Tanf  Sannie,  as  the  blows 
were  repeated  fiercely.     "  He  has  got  a  letter  :  his  wifel 

at  la.f  "IT?^"?,?""^  ^^^P/^"'  ^''"'"  «*'d  Tanf  Sannie 
?h;J  ;•  ^  ^  ^'"  SO  with  you.  It  would  not  be  the 
nn^^ho  ""^  *°  ?^  alone-me,  who  am  only  thirty-three 
fn.,  o  /"  unmarried  man  now,"  said  Tant'  Sannie/blush- 
mg  and  smoothing  out  her  apron. 

Upon  this  they  all  trudged  round  the  house  in  company 

Jhi  it^lrf  n  "•  "*  ''^'■^'"S  ^'^^  ''ght,  Tant'  Sannie  ana 
the  German  following,  and  the  Kaffir  girl  bringing  up  the 
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Oh,  said  Tant  Sannie,  "  I  see  now  it  wasn't  wicked- 
ness  made  him  do  without  his  wife  so  long-only  necessity." 
f  iS:  if  1.^°°'  f^^^  motioned  to  the  German  to  enter,  >^d 

k^L  ^^^^T  '^'°'*l^-  P^  *^*  ^t''**^^*^  behind  the  saSs 
Bonaparte  lay  on  his  face,  his  head  pressed  into  a  pillow, 
his  legs  kicking  gently  The  Boer-Soman  sat  dow?  on  a 
box  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  German  stood  with  folded 
hands  looking  on. 

dear  ^rTs'lui"*"-'' '"'^ '^^°*' ^^^^^^^  **^"*'  "'*  »  »^« 
baS**"°^  ^^^  ^°'^^'  ^"^P*""*®  '"™«d  himself  on  to  his 

"It's  very  hard,"  said  Tant'  Sannie,  "I  know,  for  I've 
lost  two  husbands."  * 

Bonaparte  looked  up  into  the  German's  face. 

fort !''    *       *^°^*  ^"^^  *^^^    ^"^^^  ^°  ""*  *°''^'  °^  *^°'"* 
Jlje  German  repeated  Tant'  Sannie's  remark. 
Ah,  I— I  also!     Two  dear,  dear  wives,  whom  I  shall 

E^cJ'u'i^rtS  SeT'"  '"'^  ^"^P"^^'  "'"S^^S  ^^'"^'^^^ 

He  howled,  till  the   tarantulas,  who  lived  between  the 

rafters  and  the  zinc-roof,  felt  the  unusual  vibration,  and 

looked  out  with  their  wicked  bright  eyes,  to  see  what  was 

Tant'  Sannie  sighed,  the  Hottentot  maid  sighed,  the 
Kaffir  girl  who  looked  in  at  the  door  put  her  hand  over  her 
mouth  and  said  "  Mow— wah  ! " 

"You  must  trust  in  the  Lord,"  said  Tant'  Sannie.  "  He 
can  give  you  more  than  you  have  lost." 

"I  do,  I  dol"  hecned;  "but  oh,  I  have  no  wife  I  I 
have  no  wife  I " 

*u^v"j  ^*""'^  *^^  ^^^^  affected,  and  came  and  stood  near 
tne  bed. 

"Ask  him  if  he  won't  have  a  little  pap— nice,  fine,  flour 
P*P-    There  is  some  boiling  on  the  kitchen  fire." 

The  German  made  the  proposal,  but  the  widower  waved 
Ills  hand. 

"No,  nothing  shall  pass  my  lips.  I  should  be  suffocated. 
No,  no  I    Speak  not  of  food  to  me !  " 

.    "Pap,  and  a  little  brandy  in,"  said  Tant'  Sannie  coa* 
ingly. 
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Bonaparte  caueht  the  word. 

"Perhaps,  perhaps— if  I  struggled  with  myself— for  the 
sake  of  my  duties  I  might  imbibe  a  few  drops,"  he  said, 
loolcinff  with  quivering  lip  up  into  the  German's  face.  "  I 
must  do  my  duty,  must  I  not  ? " 

Tant'  Sannie  gave  the  order,  and  the  girl  went  for  the 
pap. 

"  I  know  how  it  was  when  my  first  husband  died.  They 
could  do  nothing  with  me,"  the  Boer-woman  said,  "  till  I 
had  eaten  a  sheep's  trotter,  and  honey,  and  a  little  roaster- 
cake.    /  know. 

Bonaparte  sat  up  on  the  bed  with  his  legs  stretched  out 
in  front  of  him,  and  a  hand  on  each  knee,  blubbering 
softly. 

"  Oh,  she  was  a  woman !  You  are  very  kind  to  try  and 
comfort  me,  but  she  was  my  wife.  For  a  woman  that  is 
my  wife  I  could  live ;  for  the  woman  that  is  my  wife  I 
could  die  !  For  a  woman  that  is  my  wife  I  could—  Ah  ! 
that  sweet  word  wife;  when  will  it  rest  upon  my  lips 
again  ? " 

When  his  feelinrs  had  subsided  a  little  he  raised  the  cor- 
ners of  his  tume  '  down  mouth,  and  spoke  to  the  German 
with  flabby  lips. 

"  Do  you  think  she  understands  m^,  ?  Oh,  tell  her  every 
word,  that  she  may  know  I  thank  her  " 

At  that  instant  the  girl  reappeared  with  a  basin  of  steam- 
ing gruel  and  a  black  bottle. 

Tant'  Sannie  poured  some  of  its  contents  into  the  basin, 
stirred  it  well,  and  came  to  the  bed. 

"Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't!  I  shall  die!  I  shall  die!"  said 
Bonaparte,  putting  his  hands  to  his  side. 

"  Come,  just  a  little,"  said  Tant'  Sannie  coaxingly ;  ''just 
a  drop." 

"  It's  too  thick,  it's  too  thick.    I  should  choke." 

Tant'  Sannie  added  from  the  contents  of  the  bottle  and 
held  out  a  spoonful ;  Bonaparte  opened  his  mouth,  like  a 
little  bird  waiting  for  a  worm,  and  held  it  open,  as  she 
dipped  again  and  again  into  the  pap. 

"  Ah,  this  will  do  your  heart  good,"  said  Tant'  Sannie, 
in  whose  mind  the  relative  functions  of  heart  and  stomach 
were  exceedingly  ill-defined. 

When  the  basin  was  emptied  the  violence  of  his  grief 
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S.".^  «.«.g.d,  h.  looked  ..  T.„fs.nme  wia.  g™. 

i3"^«  -  =«.  -tea 

WhlTtCV"'  '"*"^'  ^°^  ^^^^  y^"  said  Bonaoarte 

and.p„^™  "dTiJi^fte'Krjtr  *?'""* 
arms  round  the  fat  on*'-  IIL*  ^^        ?7.  *"°  g«'  youf 

finger.  theS  you  areTo?  ffaoTrte*  Buf  "^"""^  "S^^-- 
parte     Bon,  /ou're  a  C£T"  ^"*  ^°"  '"'^  ^"^- 

anS'lo'S'lLI^Sd",;^^^^^^^ 


!  i 


CHAPTER  VII. 
HE   SETS    HIS    TRAP. 

frirn^'VaiSX'^^^^^^^^^  ^>^'^  ^O"' "X  dear 

in  at  the  cabb  drrrwhe«  the  GeS' ^"^''1!^  ^'^  "°^" 
finishing  their  supper  ™*"  ^"**  ^'*  ^°°  sat 

there""' cSe:iSt"Ve'l?  Sn'e  ^'°t'^     "P^^'  ^^^^^  ^  '^ 

done  supperbut— ''       '  ^*''*  ^  ^'■^-    ^^^  ^^^^ 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Bonaparte,  taking  off  his  hat,  « I 
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tame  not  to  sup,  not  for  mere  creature  comforts,  but  for  an 
hour  of  brotherly  intercourse  with  a  kindred  spirit.  The 
press  of  busmess  and  the  weight  of  thought,  but  they  alone, 
may  sometimes  prevent  me  from  sharing  the  secrets  of  my 
bosom  with  him  for  whom  I  have  so  great  a  sympathy.    You 

perhaps  wonder  when  I  shall  return  the  two  pounds- " 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  Make  a  fire,  make  a  fire,  boy.  We  will 
have  a  pot  of  hot  coffee  presently,"  said  the  German  rub- 
bing his  hands  and  looking  about,  not  knowing  how  best  to 
show  his  pleasure  at  the  unexpected  visit. 

For  three  weeks  the  German's  diffident  "Good-evening" 
had  met  with  a  stately  bow;  the  chin  of  Bonaparte  lifting 
itself  higher  daily ;  and  his  shadow  had  not  darkened  the 
cabm  doorway  since  he  came  to  borrow  the  two  pounds. 
The  German  walked  to  the  head  of  the  bed  and  took  down 
a  blue  bag  that  hung  there.  Blue  bags  were  a  speciality  of 
the  German's.  He  kept  above  fifty  stowed  away  in  different 
corners  of  his  room— some  filled  with  curious  stones,  some 
with  seeds  that  had  been  in  his  possession  fifteen  years 
some  with  rustv  nails,  buckles,  and  bits  of  old  harness— in 
all,  a  wonderful  assortment,  but  highly  prized. 

"We  have  something  here  not  so  bad,"  sa-d  the  German, 
smiling  knowingly,  as  he  dived  his  hand  into  the  bag  and 
took  out  a  handful  of  almonds  and  raisins ;  "  I  buy  these 
for  my  chickens.  They  increase  in  size,  but  they  still  think 
the  old  man  must  have  something  nice  for  them.  And  the 
old  nian— well,  a  big  boy  may  have  a  sweet  tooth  sometimes, 
may  he  not  ?  Ha,  ha  ! ''  said  the  German,  chuckling  at  his 
own  joke,  as  he  heaped  the  plate  with  almonds.  "  Here  is 
a  stone— two  stones  to  crack  them— no  late  patent  improve- 
nient— well  Adam's  nut  cracker;  ha,  ha  !  But  I  think  we 
shall  do.  We  will  not  leave  them  uncracked.  We  will  con- 
same  a  few  without  fashionable  improvements." 

Here  the  German  sat  down  on  one  side  .f  the  table 
Bonaparte  on  the  other;  each  one  with  a  couple  of  flat 
stones  before  him,  and  the  plate  between  them. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  the  German,  "  do  not  be  afraid. 
1  do  not  forget  the  boy  at  the  fire  ;  I  crack  for  him.  The 
bag  is  full.  Why,  this  is  strange,"  he  said,  suddenly, 
cracking  open  a  large  nut;  "three  kernels  I  I  have  not 
observed  that  before.  This  must  be  retained.  This  is  valu- 
able.     He  wrapped  the  nut  gravely  in  paper,  and  put  it 
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carefully  in  his  waistcoat  poclcet  "Valuable,  very  valu- 
able  I "  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  Bona;  irte,  "  what  joy  it  is  to  be 
once  more  in  your  society." 

The  German's  eye  glistened,  and  Bonaparte  seized  his 
hand  and  squeezed  it  warmly.  They  then  proceeded  to 
crack  and  eat.  After  awhile  Bonaparte  said,  stuffing  a 
handful  of  raisms  into  his  mouth,— 

"  \  was  so  deeply  grieved,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  and 
lant    Sannie  had  some  slight  unpleasantness  this  even- 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  German ;  "  it  U  all  right  now.  A 
few  sheep  missing;  but  I  made  it  good  myselE  I  give  my 
twelve  sheep,  and  work  in  the  other  eight.'*^ 

''It  is  rather  hard  that  you  should  have  to  make  good  *he 
lost  sheep  '  said  Bonaparte ;  "  it  is  no  fault  of  yours." 

"Well,"  said  the  German,  "this  is  the  case :    Last  even- 
ing I  count  the  sheep  at  the  kraal— twenty  are  missing.    I 
ask  the  herd ;  he  tells  me  they  are  with  the  other  flock ; 
he  tells  me  so  distinctly;  how  can  I  think  he  lies?    This 
afternoon   I  count  the  other  flock.    The  sheep  are    not 
there.    I  come  back  here :  the  herd  is  gone ;  the  sheep 
are  gone.    But  I  cannot— no,  I  will  not— believe  he  stole 
them, '  said  the  German,  growing  suddenly  excited.    "  Some 
one  else,  but  not  he.    I  loiow  that  boy;  J  knew  him  three 
years.     He  is  a  good  boy.    I  have  seen  him  deeply  affected 
on  account  of  his  soul.    And  she  would  send  'Se  police 
after  him  I    I  say  I  would  rather  make  the  loss  c      1  myself 
I  will  not  have  it;  he  has  fled  in  fear.    I  kno      iis  heart. 
It  was,    said  the  German,  with  a  little  gentl-    Hesitation, 
under  my  words  that  he  first  felt  his  need  of  a  Saviour." 
Bonaparte  cracked  some  more  almonds,  then  said,  yawn- 
ing, and  more  as  though  he  asked  for  the  sake  of  Having 
something  to  converse  about  than  from  any  interest  he  felt  in 
the  subject — 
"  And  what  has  become  of  the  herd's  wife  ?  " 
The  German  was  alight  again  in  a  moment. 
"  Yes ;  his  wife.    She  has  a  child  six  days  old,  and  Tant' 
Sannie  woul  .   turn    her  out    into  the    fields    this    night, 
ihat,     said    the    German,   rising,   "that    is  what  I    cr'« 
cruelty— diabolical    cruelty.     My  soul    abhors  that    deed, 
ihe  man  that  could  do  such  a  thing  I  could  run  him  through 
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With  •  knife!"  Mid  the  Geman,  his  gray  eyes  flashing, 
and  his  bushy  black  beard  adding  to  the  murderous  fury 
of  his  aspect  Then  suddenly  subsiding,  he  said,—"  But  all 
18  now  well ;  Tant'  Sannie  gives  her  word  that  the  maid 
shall  remain  for  some  days.  I  go  to  Oom  MuUer's  to-m  r- 
row  to  learn  if  the  sheep  may  not  be  there.  If  they  are  not, 
then  I  return.  They  are  gone;  that  U  all.  I  make  it 
good." 

"Tant'    Sannie  is  a  singular  woman,"  said   Bonaparte, 
taking  the  tobacco-bag  the  German  passed  to  him 

"Singular!  Yes,"  said  the  German;  "but  her  heart  is 
on  her  right  side.  I  have  lived  long  years  with  her,  and  I 
may  say,  I  have  for  her  an  affection,  which  she  returns. 
I  may  say,"  added  the  German,  with  warmth,  "  I  may  say 
that  there  is  not  one  soul  on  this  farm  for  whom  1  have 
not  an  affection." 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  when  the  grace  of 
God  IS  m  our  hearts,  is  it  not  so  with  us  all  ?  Do  we  not 
love  the  very  worm  we  tread  upon,  and  as  we  tread  upon 
AT  .       ""^  *"°^  distmctions  of  race,  or  of  sex,  or  of  color  ? 

"'  Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
It  fill*  mv  soul,  my  life,  my  alL' '» 

Aiter  a  time  he  sank  into  a  less  fervent  modd,  and  re- 
marked,—"" 

"The  colored  female  who  waits  upon  Tant'  Sannie  ap- 

pears  to  be  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  an  individual  who -" 

Virtuous!  "said  the  German;  "I  have  confidence  in 
her.  There  IS  that  m  her  which  is  pure,  that  which  is  no- 
°'®Vj^^®  "<=•*  a"d  high  that  walk  this  earth  with  lofty 
eyelids  might  exchange  with  her."  ^ 

The  German  here  got  up  to  bring  a  coal  for  Bonaparte's 
pipe,  and  they  sat  together  talking  for  a  while.  At  length 
Bonaparte  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

•J^^.'t  ^^T  ,*'**' ^  ^^^  ™y  departure,  dear  friend,"  he 
said;  but,  before  I  do  so,  shall  we  not  close  this  evening 
of  sweet  communion  and  brotherly  intercourse  by  a  few 
words  of  prayer  ?  Oh,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thine 
It  IS  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  f  It  is  like  the 
dew  upon  the  mountains  of  Hermon  ;  for  there  the  Lord  be- 
stowed  a  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore. 


so 
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-  S!M!"**J*'  "''  "**'"1  ?°^**»"  *«'<1  »•»  German. 
h«  Hnn.  »!!f^  i   "'  ""y '"«"<*;  I  have  business  that  must 
be  done  to-niglif,"  swd  Bonaparte.      "Your  dear  son  an^ 
pears  to  have  gone  lo  sleep.    £  is  going  to  take  ?he  wa/o^ 
to  the  mill  to-morrr.         What  a  little%iaJ  he  is."  ^ 

A  fine  boy. 

aslSi-'a^d^^  '    "  :  r  ".°3^*^  ^^^"''^  *^*  «'*  »»«  ^*»  not 

his  hS  loX    ,  '    '''f   their  knees    Bonaparte  extended 
his  hand  to  Wn  nio,  -, ,  1  .  atted  Mm  on  the  head. 

Good-nighf    r,.v   l„i.'  he    said.      "As  you  go    to  the 
mill  to-morrow,  «>.h.,.c*      •«  >r.  for  some  day^    Good! 


night  I      Good 


■l\ 


'iU 


bless  and  guide  you;  and 


^Z  Sr!  **"?f.  ^'  ;  ^f  ^  :■'  "S  •"  safety  to  find  us  z\\as''y0''u 
have /eft  us /-f'        e  la.us..-,e  emphasis  on  the  last  wwdT 

do^.W./°"  "y.  "".  ^'^^"''"  he  added,  turning  wlTh  re 

e^ce  i?  Si  V^'T^  ^'  V"""'  °f  refreshing  from  the  prcs- 
St  ^'^'Tf  an  hour  of  blessed  intercourse  with  a 
Jn??"V"fc  May  such  often  return.  The  I^rd  b  esJ 
you  !     he  added,  with  yet  deeper  fervor,  "  richly,  richly." 

ness  °^"  ''°°'  ^""^  vanished  out  into  the  dark- 

tC^f^l}^'  S^i]"^"^''*^  Bonaparte,  as  he  stumbled  over 

Jrnf  th  ?•  ^/^  ^J^'f ,  ''."'*    ^'^^   ^a^«t  lot    Of  fools  On  X 

farm  that  ever  God   Almighty  stuck  legs  to.     He   he   hel 
When  he  worms  come  out  then  the  black-birds  feed   '  h! 
\La  L  •  f  *^  ^^^^  ''•niself  up  :  even  when  alone  he 

Jo  hi      ^''  *"''  ^  ""^'"  ^'^'^y  '  't  *«^  «^<^°nd  nature 
He  looked  in  at  the  kitchen  door.    The  Hottentot  maid 
who  acted  as  interpreter  between  Tant' Sannie  a^d  him 
self  was  gone,  and  Tant'  Sannie  herself  was  in  bid. 

»n  Jl^l"  """'^'  ?°"'  "'y  *^y'  he  said,  as  he  walked  round 
to  his  own  room,  "  to-morrow  will  do.    He,  he,  he  1" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HE  CATCHES  THE  OLD  BIRD. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  the  Germap   rode 
across  the  plain,  re.uniinf  from  his  search  for  the   lost 
sheep.     He  rode  slow'y,  for  he  had  been  in  the  saddle  since 
sunrise  and  was  somewhat  weary,  and  the  heat  ot  the  after- 
noon made  his  horse  sleepy  as  it  picked  its  way  slowly 
along  the  sandy  road.     Every  now  and  '.nen  a  great  red 
spider  would  start  out  of  the  karroo  on  one  side  of  the  path 
and  run  across  to  the  other,  but  nothing  else  broke  the  still 
monotony.     Presently,  behind  one  of  the   highest  of  the 
milk-bushes  that  dotted  the  roadside,  the  German  caught 
sight  of  a  Kaffir  woman,  seated    here  e-  idently  for  such 
shadow  as  the  milk-bush  might  afford  from  the  sloping  rays 
of  the  sun.     The  German  turned  the  horse's  head  out  of  the 
road.     It  wab  not  his  way  to  pass  a  living  creature  without  a 
word  of  greeting.    Coming  nearer,  he  found  it  was  no  other 
than  the  wife  of  the  absconding  Kaffir  herd.     She  had  a 
baby  tied  on  her  back  by  a  dirty  strip  of  red  blanket ;  an- 
other strip  hardly  larger  was  twisted  round  her  waist ;  for  the 
rest  her  bl?.ck  body  was  naked.     She  was  a  sullen,  ill-look  ing 
woin.ta,  with  lips  hideously  protruding. 

The  German  questioned  her  as  to  how  she  came  there 
She  muttered  in  broken  Dutch  that  she  h^d  b^en  turned 
away.  Had  she  done  evil?  She  shook  her  heal  sullenly 
Had  she  had  food  given  to  her  >  She  grunted  a  negative 
and  fanned  the  flies  from  her  Laby.  Telling  the  woi  an  t< 
remam  where  she  was,  he  turned  his  horse's  h'^.W  to  the 
road  and  rode  off  at  a  furious  pace. 

"Hard-hearted!  cruel!  Oh,  my  God?  Is  this  the  wav? 
Is  this  charity  ?  "  ' 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  ejaculated  the  old  ma:  a-  he  --ode  on ; 
but,  presently,  his  anger  began  to  evaporatt  h.s  horse's  pace 
slackened,  and  by  the  time  he  had  rep  ed  his  own  door  he 
was  noddin.?  and  smiling. 

Dismounting  quickly  he  went  to  the  great  chest  where  his 
provisions  were  kept.  Here  he  got  out  a  litrle  meal,  a  little 
meahes,  a  few  roaster-cakes.     These  he  tied    p  in  three  blue 


$3  ^"'""tyofAJfAFmcA/fFAgU. 

from  her  head  he  ^urL^.Jf  ^^i^'^'"  t^e  handkerchief 
^^^You  must  try  and  get  to  the  next  farm."  said  the  Ger. 
^^The  woman  shook  her  head;  she  would  sleep  in  the 

after  so  hot  a  day  th^  niUt  miaJf  ^''1,^'  "•"»"'  ^"^' 
wouldcreepback  to  the  £  n^fh!  J^  '^'""^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
darkness  fkvored  her  tL  rir^    '-^^  homestead  when  the 

evident  to  Mm  HeA?.^Zd  fT^"""^  f '^  "?^  "'^'^^ 
coat,  and  held  it  out  to  her     ri^  ^°'^"  salt-and-peppe, 

•ilence,  and  laid  It  ac  oss  her 'knle'  "°V?l?h"  S.f  IS^  '^  ?i: 
sleep  warmlv  •  not  ««  Ko^      u      u    . ...  *"**  ^^ey  wi 

And  he  r^Vhome  nodSL  S!'!,''*^   •'^'**  '^^  ^™»"- 

would  have  maSeTnyTthe'r"L'„'^dizz;'  "  ^  ""^""^  ^^^» 

face  wTttil^h'  t'e^i'  "°^  '^"^  '^^^  '^^'^S^^'"  ^^^  Em,  her 
saidL/ndali'^"'''^''""'  ''  ^'  ^°'"*^^  ^^^^'^  to-morrow." 

GeTrntnTrfJulr^Lrd'aV^^^^^^  ^''"  ^'^"^^  ^^^  *»>« 

from  the  sunset  light  ^"^  ^'''"  ^>^^'  ^''^^  ^«^  J^^nd 

«  ?««aps  he  has  found  the  sheep." 

You  look  at  the  sunset,  eh.  chickens  ? "  th»  n^^ 
as  he  came  un  at  a  «™--*      '  ^''''^^''^^s  t     the  German  sa  d. 

tiful !  "Te  SdS  a,T  !••''*"**'''•   J^'^'  y«»'  that  «  bea?. 

with  his  hand  oS^he  saddle  tn^?a;r''"«-'°'  *  ™°'"«"t 

^  sun  Shot  up  4  flltgltJTalls:*^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ey«  thin  yellow  clouds  floated.    "  Ei !  you  weep  ?  "  said  the 
German,  as  tlie  girls  ran  up  to  him. 

Before  they  had  time  to  reply  the  voice  of  Tant'  Sannie 
was  heard. 

"  You  child,  of  the  child,  of  the  child  of  a  Kaffir's  doe. 
come  here !  "  ° 

The  German  looked  up.  He  thought  the  Dutch-woman, 
come  out  to  cool  herself  in  the  yard,  called  to  some  mis- 
behaving servant.  The  old  man  looked  round  to  see  who 
It  might  be. 

"You  old  vagabond  of  a  praying  German,  are  you  deaf  ? " 

Tant'  Sannie  stood  before  the  steps  of  the  kitchen  ;  upon 
them  sat  the  lean  Hottentot,  upon  the  highest  stood  Bona- 
parte Blenkins,  both  hands  folded  under  the  tails  of  his 
coat,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sunset  sky. 

The  German  dropped  the  saddle  on  the  ground. 

"Bish,  bish,  bishi  what  may  this  be?"  he  said,  and 
walked  toward  the  house.    "  Very  strange ! " 

The  girls  followed  him :  Em  still  weeping ;  Lyndall  with 
her  face  rather  white  and  her  eyes  wide  open. 

"And  I  have  the  heart  of  a  devil,  did  you  say?  You 
could  run  me  through  with  a  knife,  could  you  ?'  cried  the 
Dutch-woman.  "I  could  not  drive  the  Kaffir  maid  away 
because  I  was  afraid  of ^(;«,  was  I?  Oh,  you  miserable 
rag  I  I  loved  you,  did  I  ?  I  would  have  liked  to  marry 
you,  would  I  ?  would  I  ?  would  I  ? "  cried  the  Boer-woman ; 
"You  cat's  tail,  you  dog's  paw!  Be  near  my  house 
to-morrow  morning  when  the.  sun  rises,"  she  gasped,  "  my 
Kaffirs  will  drag  you  through  the  sand.  They  would  do  it 
gladly,  any  of  them,  for  a  bit  of  tobacco,  for  all  your  pray- 
ings with  them."  ' 

"lam  bewildered,  I  am  bewildered,"  said  the  German, 
standing  before  her  and  raising  his  hand  to  his  forehead  ; 
"  I — I  do  not  understand." 

"  Ask  him,  ask  him  I  "  cried  Tant'  Sannie,  pointing  to 
Bonaparte ;  "  he  knows.  You  thought  he  could  not  make 
me  understand,  but  he  did,  he  did,  you  old  fool !  I  know 
enough  English  for  that.  You  be  here,"  shouted  the  Dutch- 
woman, "  when  the  morning  star  rises,  and  I  will  let  my 
Kaffirs  take  you  out  and  drag  you,  till  there  is  not  one  bone 
left  in  your  old  body  that  is  not  broken  as  fine  as  babootie- 
meat,  you  old  beggar  I    All  your  rags  are  not  worth  that: 
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they  should  be  thrown  out  on  to  the  ash-heap,"  cried  the 
Boer-woman;  "but  I  will  have  them  for  my  sheep.  Not 
one  rotten  hoof  of  your  old  mare  do  you  take  with  you :  I 
will  have  her— all,  all  for  my  sheep  that  you  have  lost,  you 
godless  thmg I"  ^  ' 

The  Boer-woman  wiped  the  moisture  from  her  mouth  with 
the  palm  of  her  hand. 

The  German  turned  to  Bonaparte,  who  still  stood  on  the 
step  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  the  sunset. 

"Do  not  address  me ;  do  not  approach  me,  lost  man," 
said  Bonaparte,  not  moving  his  eye  nor  lowering  his  chin. 
There  is  a  crime  from  which  all  nature  revolts:  there  is  a 
crime  whose  name  is  loathsome  to  the  human  ear— that 
crime  is  yours ;  that  crime  is  ingratitude.  This  woman  has 
been  your  benefactress ;  on  her  fann  you  have  lived  ;  after 
her  sheep  you  have  looked;  into  her  house  you  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  and  hold  Divine  service— an  honor  of 
which  you  were  never  worthy;  and  how  have  you  rewarded 
her  ? — Basely,  basely,  basely !  " 

"  wl  '^ .'?  *."  ^^'*^»  ''^^  ^^^  falsehoods.  I  must,  I  will 
speak,  said  the  German,  suddenly  looking  round  b^ivil- 
dered.  'Do  I  dream?  Are  you  mad?  What  may  it  be  ?  " 
Go,  dog,"  cried  the  Dutch-woman ;  "  I  would  have  been 
a  rich  woman  this  day  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  laziness 
Praying  with  the  Kaffirs  behind  the  kraal  walls.  Go,  you' 
Kanir  s  dog !  ' 

"  But  what  then  is  the  matter  ?  What  may  have  hap- 
oened  since  I  left?"  said  the  German,  turning  to  the  Hot- 
ijntot  woman  who  sat  upon  the  step. 

Sfie  was  his  friend  ;  she  would  tell  him  kindly  the  truth. 
Ihe  woman  answered  by  a  loud,  ringing  laugh. 

"  Give  it  him,  old  missis  I    Give  it  him  I  ^ 

It  wzs  so  nice  to  see  the  white  .nan  who  had  been  master 
hunted  down.  The  colored  woman  laughed,  and  threw  a 
dozen  mealie  grains  into  her  mouth  to  chew. 

AH  anger  and  excitement  faded  from  the  old  man's  face. 
He  turned  slowly  a\.ay  and  walked  down  the  little  path  to 
his  cabin,  with  his  shoulders  bent;  it  was  all  dark  before 
him.  He  stumbled  over  the  threshold  of  his  own  well-known 
door. 

Em,  sobbing  bitterly,  would  have  followed  him ;  but  the 
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Boer-woman  prevented  her  by  a  flood  of  speech  which  con- 
vulsed the  Hottentot,  so  low  were  hs  images. 

"Come,  Em,"  said  Lyndall,  lifting  her  small,  proud  head. 

let  us  go  m.    We  will  not  stay  to  hear  such  language." 

She  looked  into  the  Boer-woman's  eyes.  Tant'  Sannie 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  look  if  not  the  words.  She 
waddled  after  them,  and  caught  Em  by  the  arm.  She  had 
struck  Lyndall  once  years  before,  and  had  never  done  it 
again,  so  she  took  Em. 

"So  you  will  defy  me  too,  will  you,  you  Englishman's 
ughness  I  she  cried,  as  with  one  hand  she  forced  the  child 
down,  and  held  h.T  head  tightly  against  her  knee ;  with  the 
other  she  beat  her  first  upon  one  cheek,  and  then  upon  the 
other.  *^ 

For  one  instant  Lyndall  looked  on,  then  she  laid  hei 
small  fingers  on  the  Boer-woman's  arm.  With  the  exertion 
of  half  Its  strength  Tant'  Sannie  might  have  flung  the  giii 
back  upon  the  stones.  It  was  not  the  power  of  the  slight 
fingers,  tightly  though  they  clinched  her  broad  wrist— so 
hghtly  that  at  bed-time  the  marks  were  still  there ;  but  the 
Boer-woman  looked  into  the  clear  eyes  and  at  the  quivering 
white  hps,  and  with  a  half-surprised  curse,  relaxed  her  hold 
The  girl  drew  Em's  arm  through  her  own. 

"  :»Iove  I  "  she  said  to  Bonaparte,  who  stood  in  the  door: 
and  he,  Bonaparte  the  invincible,  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph, 
moved  to  give  her  place. 

The  Hottentot  ceased  to  laugh,  and  an  uncomfortable 
silence  fell  on  all  the  three  in  the  doorway. 

Once  in  their  room,  Em  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  wailed 
bitterly.  Lyndall  lay  on  the  bed  with  fier  arm  drawn  across 
her  eyes,  very  white  and  still. 

"Hoo,  hoof "  cried  Em ;  "and  they  won't  let  him  take  the 
gray  mare ;  and  Waldo  has  gone  to  the  mill.  Hoo,  hoo » 
And  perhaps  they  won't  let  us  go  and  sav  good-by  tc  him. 
Hoo,  hoo,  hoo ! "  -  o         ^ 

•  "^  «'S*  y**."  ^^^^  ^*  ^"*<'*'"  sa»d  Lyndall,  without  mov- 
ing. Does  It  give  you  such  felicity  to  let  Bonaparte  know 
he  IS  hurting  you?  We  will  ask  no  one.  It  will  be  supper 
time  soon.  Listen,— and  when  you  hear  the  chink  of  the 
knives  and  forks  we  will  go  out  and  see  him." 
Em  suppressed  her  sobs  and  listened  intently,  kneeling  at 
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the  door.  Suddenly  some  one  came  to  the  window  and  put 
the  shutter  up. 

"  Who  was  that  ?  "  said  Lyndall,  starting. 

"  The  girl,  I  suppose,"  said  Em.  "  How  early  she  b  this 
evening  I " 

But  Lyndall  sprang  from  the  bed  and  seized  the  handle  of 
the  door,  shaking  it  fiercely.  The  door  was  locked  on  the 
outside.    She  ground  her  teeth. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  asked  Em. 

The  room  was  in  perfect  darkness  now. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Lyndall,  quietly,  "only  they  have  locked 
us  m." 

She  turned,  and  went  back  to  bed  again.  But  ere  long 
Em  heard  a  sound  of  movement.  Lyndall  had  climbed 
up  uito  the  window,  and  with  her  fingers  felt  the  wood- 
work that  surrounded  the  panes.  Slipping  down,  the  girl 
loosened  the  iron  knob  from  the  foot  of  the  bedstead,  and 
climbing  up  again  she  broke  with  it  every  pane  of  glass 
m  the  wmdow,  beginning  at  the  top  and  enr'ing  at  the 
bottom. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ? "  asked  Em,  who  heard  the  falling 
fragments. 

Her  companion  made  her  no  reply ;  but  leaned  on  every 
httle  cross-bar,  which  cracked  and  gave  way  beneath  her. 
Then  she  pressed  with  all  her  strength  against  the  shutter. 
She  had  thought  the  wooden  buttons  would  give  way,  but 
by  the  clinking  sound  she  knew  that  the  iron  bar  had 
been  put  across.  She  was  quite  quiet  for  a  time.  Clam- 
benng  down,  she  took  from  the  table  a  small  one-bladed 
pen-knife,  with  which  she  began  to  peck  at  the  hard  wood 
of  the  shutter. 

"  What  are  you  doing  now  ? "  asked  Em,  who  had  ceased 
crying  in  her  wonder,  and  had  drawn  near. 

"  Trying  to  make  a  hole,"  was  the  short  reply. 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  am  trying." 

In  an  agony  of  suspense  Em  waited.  For  ten  minutes 
Lyndall  pecked.  The  hole  was  three-eights  of  an  inch  deep 
— then  the  blade  sprang  into  ten  pieces. 

"What   has   happened   now?"   asked  Em,  blubbering 
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"Nothing,"  said   Lyndall.    "Bring  me  my  night-gown, 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  matches." 

Wondering,  Em  fumbled  about  till  she  found  them. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Bum  down  the  window." 

"  But  won't  the  whole  house  take  fire,  and  bum  too  ? " 

*'  Yes." 

"  But  will  it  not  be  very  wicked  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very.    And  I  do  not  care." 

She  arranged  the  night-gown  carefully  in  the  corner  of 
the  window,  with  the  chips  of  the  frame  about  it.  There 
was  only  one  match  in  the  box.  She  drew  it  carefully 
along  the  wall.  For  a  moment  it  burnt  up  blue,  and  showed 
the  tiny  face  with  its  glistening  eyes.  She  held  it  carefully 
to  the  paper.  For  an  instant  it  burnt  up  brightly,  then 
flickered  and  went  out.  She  blew  the  spark  but  it  died 
also.  Then  she  threw  the  paper  on  to  the  ground,  trod  on 
it,  and  went  to  her  bed,  and  began  to  undress. 

Em  rushed  to  the  door,  knocking  against  it  wildly. 

"Oh,  Tant'  Sannie!  Tant'  Sannie!  Oh,  let  us  out!" 
she  cried,     "  Oh,  Lyndall,  what  are  we  to  do  ? " 

Lyndall  wiped  a  drop  of  blood  off  the  lip  she  had 
bitten. 

♦'  I  am  going  to  sleep,"  she  said.  "  If  you  like  to  sit  there 
and  howl  till  the  morning,  do.  Perhaps  you  will  find  that  it 
helps  ;  I  never  heard  that  howling  helped  any  one," 

Long  after,  when  Em  herself  had  gone  to  bed  and  was 
almost  asleep,  Lyndall  came  and  stood  at  her  bedside, 

"  Here,"  she  said,  slipping  a  little  pot  of  powder  into  her 
hand ;  ••  mb  some  on  to  your  face.  Does  it  not  bum  where 
she  stmck  you?" 

Then  she  crept  back  to  her  own  bed.  Long,  long  after, 
when  Em  was  really  asleep,  she  lay  still  awake,  and  folded 
her  hands  on  her  little  breast,  and  muttered, — 

"When  that  day  comes,  and  I  am  strong,  I  will  hate 
everything  that  has  power,  and  help  everything  that  is 
weak."    And  she  bit  her  lip  again. 

The  German  looked  out  at  the  cabin  door  for  the  last 
time  that  night.  Then  he  paced  the  room  slowly  and 
sighed.  Then  he  drew  out  pen  and  paper,  and  sat  down  to 
write,  nibbing  his  old  gray  eyes  with  his  knuckles  before  he 
began. 
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"  Mv  Chickens, 

"You  did  not  come  to  say  good-by  to  the  old 
man.  Might  you  ?  Ah,  well,  there  is  a  land  where  they 
part  no  more,  where  saints  immortal  reign. 

"  I  sit  here  alone,  and  I  think  of  you.  Will  you  forget  the 
old  man  ?  When  you  wake  to-morrow  he  will  be  far  away. 
The  old  horse  is  lazy,  but  he  has  his  stick  to  help  him  • 
that  is  three  legs.  He  comes  back  one  day  with  gold  and 
diamonds.  Will  you  welcome  him?  Well,  we  shall  see 
I  go  to  meet  Waldo.  He  comes  back  with  the  wagon*; 
then  he  follows  me.  Poor  boy  I  God  knows.  There  is 
a  land  where  all  things  are  made  right,  but  that  land  is 
not  here. 

"  My  little  children,  serve  the  Saviour ;  give  your  hearts 
to  Him  while  you  are  yet  young.    Life  is  short. 

"  Nothing  is  mine,  otherwise  I  would  say,  Lyndall,  take 
my  books,  Em  my  stones.  Now  I  say  nothing.  The  things 
are  mine :  it  is  not  righteous,  God  knows  I  But  I  am 
silent.    Let  it  be.     But  I  feel  it,  I  must  say  I  feel  it 

"  Do  not  cry  too  much  for  the  old  man.  He  goes  out  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  comes  back  with  it  in  a  bag,  it  may  be. 

"  I  love  my  children.  Do  they  think  of  me?  I  am  Old 
Otto,  who  goes  out  to  seek  his  fortune.  O.  F." 

Haying  concluded  this  quaint  production,  he  put  it  where 
the  children  would  find  it  the  next  morning,  and  proceeded 
to  prepare  his  bundle.  He  never  thought  of  entering  a  pro- 
test against  the  loss  of  his  goods :  like  a  child  he  submitted, 
and  wept.  He  had  been  there  eleven  years,  and  it  was  hard 
to  go  away.  He  spread  open  on  the  bed  a  blue  handker- 
chief, and  on  it  put  one  by  one  the  things  he  thought  most 
necessary  and  important :  a  little  bag  of  curious  seeds,  which 
he  meant  to  plant  some  day,  an  old  German  hymn-book, 
three  misshapen  stones  that  he  greatly  valued,  a  Bible,  a 
shirt,  and  two  handkerchiefs ;  then  there  was  room  for  noth- 
ing more.  He  tied  up  the  bundle  tightly  and  put  it  on  a 
chair  by  his  bedside. 

"  That  is  not  much ;  they  cannot  say  I  take  much,"  he 
said,  looking  at  it. 

He  put  his  knotted  stick  beside  it,  his  blue  tobacco-bag 
and  his  short  pipe,  and  then  inspected  his  coats.  He  had 
two  left— a  moUiHeaten  overcoat  and  a  black  alpaca  out 
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at  the  elbows.    He  decided  for  the  overcoat :  it  was  warm 

nuVhl' ih'  ''^S"  ""^  ^°"'^  ""y  ''  '^^^  hif  arm.  and  only 
put  It  on  when  he  met  some  one  along  the  road      It  was 
more  respectable  than   the  black   alpaca.    He  hung  The 
great-coat  over  the  back  of  the  chai?,  and  Suffed  a^hlrd 
bit  of  roaster-cake  under  the  knot  of  the  bundle,  and  then 
h,s  preparations  were  completed.    The  German  ^tood  con- 
templating  them  with  much  satisfaction.     He  had  almost 
forgotten  h.s  sorrow  at  leaving  in  his  pleasure  at  preparing 
Suddenly  he  started;  an  expression  of  intense  paired 
over  his  face.    He  drew  back  his  left  arm  quickly  and  th^n 
pressed  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast.       ^        ^' 
"  Ah,  the  sudden  pang  again,"  he  said. 
His  face  was  white,  but  it  quickly  regained  its  color 
Then  the  old  man  busied  himself  in  putting  everything  r°ght' 
I  wi    leave  it  neat.    They  shall  not  say  I  did  not  leave 
U  neat,"  he  said.     Even  the  little  bags  of  seeds   on  the 
inantel-piece  he  put  in  rows  and  dusted?  Then  he  undressed 
and  got  into  bed.     Under  his  pillow  was  a  little  stCy-Sok 
He  drew  it  forth.    To  the  old  German  a  story  was  n?  story 
Its  events  were  as  real  and  as  important  to  himself  as  tlfe 
matters  of  his  own  life.     He  could  not  go  awav  without 
knowing  whether  that  wicked  Eari  relented,  and  whether  the 
Baron  married  Emdina.    So  he  adjusted  his  spectac  es  and 
began  to  read      Occasionally,  as  his  feelingrbecame  too 
strongly  moved   he  ejaculated,  "Ah.  I  thou|ht  so!-rha° 

^^  ?  »!,   ^r*"^  ^^*"  ?^'^  ^"  ''°"'"  *»«d  P^'^sed  when  he  looked 

P..^,       *''^^'"  ^^^^'^  **  ^^^  t°P  of  fc's  bed. 
♦  1,-        tfu-'^*^  '*  '""^  to-morrow;  this  will  not  do," he  said 
h^^l"?  I  tP^^'f  •es  and  putting  them  carefully  into  the 

book  to  mark  the  place.     "  This  will  be  good  reading  as  I 

.witH'°"^J^™r;°*'"  ^"  ^^^^^^^  he%tuffed  the^book 
noJl^  l^^'l^^A^  the  great-coat ;  "  very  good  reading."  He 
nodded  h>s  head  and  lay  down.  He  thought  a  littll  of  his 
own  troubles,  a  good  deal  of  the  two  little  iirls  he  was   eai! 

r.Lll*'?  ^"''  °^  ^'""•"^  ""^  '^^  »"°"  5  but  he  was  soon 
.W^  ?'"^  "^  peacefully  as  a  little  child  upon  whose 
innocent  soul  sorrow  and  care  cannot  rest 

thri J**^T^  T"r  ^'"  ^^"^  '°°"'-  'T'^e  <=°als  in  the  fire-place 
Sr^nflt  lu**  l»ght  across  the  floor  upon  the  red  lions  on 
the  quilt.     Eleven  o'clock  came,  and  the  room  was  very  still. 
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One  o'clock  came.  The  gUmmer  had  died  out,  though  the 
ashes  were  still  warm,  and  the  room  was  very  dark.  The 
grav  mouse,  who  had  its  hole  under  the  tool-box,  came  out 
and  sat  on  the  sacks  in  the  corner ;  then,  growing  bolder, 
the  room  was  so  dark,  it  climbed  the  chair  at  the  bedside, 
nibbled  at  the  roaster-cake,  took  one  bite  quickly  at  the 
candle,  and  then  sat  on  his  haunches  listening.  It  heard 
the  even  breathing  of  the  old  man,  and  the  steps  of  the 
hungry  Kaffir  dog  going  his  last  round  in  search  of  a  bone  or 
a  skm  that  had  been  forgotten ;  and  it  heard  the  white  hen 
call  out  as  the  wild  cat  ran  away  with  one  of  her  brood,  and 
It  heard  the  chicken  cry.  Then  the  gray  mouse  went  back 
to  its  hole  under  the  tool-box,  and  the  room  was  quiet.  And 
two  o'clock  came.  By  that  time  the  night  was  grown  dull 
and  cloudy.  The  wild  cat  had  gone  to  its  home  on  the 
"  kopje ;  "  the  Kaffir  dog  had  found  a  bone,  and  lay  gnaw- 
ing  it. 

An  intense  quiet  reigned  everywhere.  Only  in  her  room 
the  Boer-woman  tossed  her  great  arms  in  her  sleep ;  for  she 
dreamed  that  a  dark  shadow  with  outstretched  wings  fled 
slowly  over  her  house,  and  she  moaned  and  shivered.  And 
the  night  was  verj*  still. 

But,  quiet  as  all  places  were,  there  was  a  quite  peculiar 
quiet  m  the  Genaan's  room.  Though  you  strained  your 
ear  most  carefully  you  caught  no  sound  of  breathing. 

He  was  not  gone,  for  the  old  coat  still  hung  on  the  chair 
—the  coat  that  was  to  be  put  on  when  he  met  any  one ; 
and  the  bundle  and  slick  were  ready  for  to-morrow's  long 
march.  The  old  German  himself  lay  there,  his  wavy  black 
hjur  just  touched  with  gray  thrown  back  upon  the  pillow. 
The  old  face  was  lying  there  alone  in  the  dark,  smiling  like 
a  httle  child's— oh,  so  peacefully.  There  is  a  stranger 
whose  coming,  they  say,  is  worse  than  all  the  ills  of  life, 
from  whose  presence  we  flee  away  ti  iinbling ;  but  he  comes 
very  tenderly  sometimes.  And  it  seemed  almost  as  though 
Death  had  known  and  loved  the  old  man,  so  gently  't 
touched  him.  And  how  could  it  deal  hardly  with  him—.  ~ 
lovingr,  simple,  childlike  old  man  ? 

So  it  smoother^  out  the  wrinkles  that  were  in  the  old  fore- 
head, and  fixed  the  passing  smile,  and  sealed  the  eyes  that 
they  might  not  weep  again;  and  then  the  short  sleep  of 
tune  was  melted  into  the  lon^^  long  sleep  of  ettmity. 
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"How  has  he  grown  so  young  in  this  one  night? "  they 
said  when  they  found  him  in  the  morning. 

Y<»,  dear  old  man ;  to  such  as  you  time  brings  no  age. 
You  die  with  the  punty  and  innocence  of  your  childhood 
upon  you,  though  you  die  in  your  gray  hairs. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HE   SEES    A   GHOST. 

Bonaparte  stood  on  the  ash-heap.  He  espied  across  the 
plain  a  moving  speck,  and  he  chucked  his  coat-tails  up  and 
down  ir.  expectancy  of  a  scene. 

The  wagon  came  on  slowly.  Waldo  laid  curled  amone 
the  sacks  at  the  back  of  the  wagon,  the  hand  in  his  breast 
resting  on  the  sheep-shearing  machine.  It  was  finished 
now.  The  nght  thought  had  struck  him  the  day  before  as 
he  sat,  half  asleep,  watching  the  water  go  over  the  mill- 
wheel.    He  muttered  to  himself  with  half-closed  eyes,— 

"To-morrow  smooth  the  cogs— tighten  the  screws  a  little 
—show  It  to  them."  Then  after  a  pause—"  Over  the  whole 
world— the  whole  world— mine,  that  I  have  made  I "  He 
pressed  the  little  wheels  and  pulleys  in  his  pocket  till  they 
cracked.  Presently  his  muttering  became  louder—"  And 
fifty  pounds— a  black  hat  for  my  dadda— for  Lyndall  a  blue 
silk,  very  light ;  and  one  purple  like  the  earth-bells,  and 
white  shoes.  He  muttered  on-"  A  box  full,  full  of  books. 
They  shall  tell  me  all,  all,  a  1,"  he  added,  moving  his  fingers 
desmngly :  why  the  crystals  grow  in  such  beautiful  shapes ; 
why  lightning  runs  to  the  iron;  why  black  people  are 
black ;  whv  the  sunlight  makes  things  warm.  I  shall  read 
read,  read,"  he  muttered  slowly.  Then  came  over  him 
suddenly  what  he  called  "  The  Presence  of  God ; "  a  sense 
of  a  good,  strong  something  folding  him  round.  He  smiled 
through  his  half-shut  eyes.  "Ah,  Father,  my  own  Father 
«  IS  so  sweet  to  feel  you,  like  the  warm  sunshine.  The 
Bibles   and  hooks  cannot  tell  of  you  and  all  I  feel  you. 

iney  are  mixed  with  men's  words ;  but  you " 

His  muttering  sank  into  inaudible  confusion,  till,  opening 
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hi*  eye*  wide,  it  struck  him  that  the  brown  plain  he  looked 
at  wa»  the  old  home  farm.  For  half  an  hour  they  had  been 
ndmg  in  It,  and  he  had  not  known  it  He  roused  the 
leader,  who  sat  nodding  on  the  front  of  the  wagon  in  the 
early  rooming  sunlight.  They  were  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  homestead.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  eone 
from  them  all  a  year.  He  fancied  he  could  see  Lyndall 
standing  on  the  brick  wall  to  watch  for  him;  his  father, 
passing  from  one  house  to  the  other,  stopping  to  look. 

He  called  aloud  to  the  oxen.  For  each  one  at  home  he 
had  brought  something.  For  his  father  a  piece  of  tobacco, 
bought  at  the  shop  by  the  mill ;  for  Em  a  thimble;  for  Lyn- 
1  *  ***""f"'  flower  dug  out  by  the  roots,  at  a  place  where 
they  had  "out-spanned;  "  for  fant'  Sannie  a  handkerchief. 
When  thev  drew  near  the  house  he  threw  the  whip  to  the 
Kaffir  leader,  and  sprang  from  the  side  of  the  wagon  to  run 
°°;<  -^naparte  stopped  him  as  he  ran  past  the  ash-heap. 

Good  morning,  my  dear  boy.    Where  are  you  running 
to  so  fast  with  your  rosy  cheeks?  " 

The  boy  looked  up  at  him,  glad  even  to  see  Bonaparte. 

M  V*"  *^°'"*^  *°  ^^^  cabin,"  he  said,  out  of  breath. 

t  .u     »    ^°."^  ^^^  *'**'"  ^"  J"s'  now— not  your  good  old 
father,"  said  Bonaparte. 

"  Where  is  he  ? "  asked  the  lad. 

"There,  beyond  the  camps,"  said  Bonaparte,  waving  his 

H  «?J'***^"*^*"y  ^o''*'^  ^^^  stone-walled  ostrich-camps; 
W  hat  IS  he  doing  there  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

Bonaparte  patted  him  on  the  cheek  kindly. 

"We  could  not  keep  him  any  more,  it  was  too  hot. 
We  ve  buned  him,  my  boy,"  said  Bonaparte,  touching  with 
his  finger  the  boy's  cheek.  "  We  couldn't  keep  him  any 
more.  He,  he,  he  I "  laughed  Bonaparte,  as  the  boy  fled 
^S  ^  '°^  *^°"*'  ''*"'  *''"°**  furtively,  as  one  in 

•*♦•♦•♦ 

At  five  o'clock  Bonaparte  knelt  before  a  box  in  the  Ger 
man  s  room.     He  was  busily  unpacking  it. 

It  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Tant'  Sannie  and  him- 
seit,  that  now  the  German  was  gone  he,  Bonaparte,  was  to 
DC  no  longer  schoolmaster,  but  overseer  of  the  farm.  In 
"t?™..°^  *"*  P"*  scholastic  labors  he  had  expressed  him- 
self willing  to  uke  possession  of  the  dead  man's  goods  and 
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ro&rn.    T«Bt    Sannie  hardly  liked  the  arrangement.    She 
had  a  gnat  deal  more  respect  for  the  German  dead  than  the 
German  IWng,  and  would  rather  bis  goods  had  been  allowed 
to  descend  peacefully  to  his  son.    For  she  was  a  firm 
believer  m  the  chinks  in  the  world  above,  where  not  only 
ears,  but  eyes  might  be  applied  to  see  how  things  went  on  in 
this  world  below.    She  never  felt  sure  how  fir  the  spirit- 
world  might  overlap  this  world  of  sense,  and,  as  a  rule,  pru- 
dently  abstained  from  doing  anything  which  might  offend 
unseen  auditora.    For  this  reason  she  abstained  from  ill- 
using  the  dead  Englishman's  daughter  and  niece,  and  for 
this  reason  she  would  rather  the  boy  had  had  his  father's 
goods.    But  it  was  hard  to  refuse  Bonaparte  anything  when 
she  and  he  sat  so  happily  together  in  the  evening  drinking 
coffee,  Bonaparte  telling  her  in  the  broken  Dutch  he  was 
fast  learning  how  he  adored  fat  women,  and  what  a  splendid 
farmer  he  was.  ' 

So  at  five  o'clock  on  this  afternoon  Bonaparte  knelt  in 
the  derman's  room. 

"Somewhere  here  it  is,"  he  said,  as  he  packed  the  old 
clothes  carefully  out  of  the  box,  and,  finding  nothing, 
packed  them  in  again.  "  Somewhere  in  this  room  it  i? 
and  if  it  s  here  Bonaparte  finds  it,"  he  repeated.  « You 
didn  t  stay  here  all  these  years  without  making  a  little  oile 
somewhere,  my  lamb.  You  weren't  such  a  fool  as  you 
looked.    Oh,  no  I  "  said  Bonaparte.  ^ 

He  now  walked  about  the  room,  diving  his  fingers  in 
everywhere;  sticking  them  into  the  great  crevices  in  the 
wall  and  frightening  out  the  spiders ;  rapping  them  against 
the  old  plaster  till  it  crackecT  and  fell  in  pieces;  plerine 
up  the  chimney  till  the  soot  dropped  on  his  bald  head  and 
blackened  it.  He  felt  in  little  blue  bags  ;  he  tried  to  raise 
the  hearth-stone ;  he  shook  each  book,  till  the  old  leaves 
tell  down  in  showers  on  the  floor. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  Bonaparte  stood  with  his  fineer 
on  his  nose  reflecting.  Finally  he  walked  to  the  door,  be- 
hind which  hung  the  trousers  and  waistcoat  the  dead  man 
had  last  worn.  He  had  felt  in  them,  but  hurriedly,  just  after 
the  funeral  the  day  before  ;  he  would  examine  them  again, 
sticking  his  fingers  into  the  waistcoat  pockets,  he  found  in 
one  corner  a  hole.  Pressing  his  hand  through  it,  between 
the  lining  and  the  cloth,  he  presently  came  into  contact  with 
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something.  Bonaparte  drew  it  forth — a  small,  square  par* 
eel,  sewed  up  in  sail-cloth.  He  gazed  at  it,  squeezed  ii ;  it 
cracked,  as  though  full  of  bank-notes.  He  put  it  quickly 
into  his  own  waistcoat  pocket,  and  peeped  over  the  hall-door 
to  see  if  there  was  any  one  coming.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  last  rays  of  yellow  sunset  light,  painting  the 
karroo  bushes  in  the  plain,  and  shining  on  the  asb-heap, 
where  the  fowls  were  pecking.  He  turned  and  sat  down  on 
the  nearest  chair,  and,  .aking  out  his  pen-knife,  ripped  the 
parcel  open.  The  first  thing  that  ftll  was  a  shower  of  yel- 
low faded  papers.  Bonaparie  opened  them  carefully  one  by 
one,  and  smoothed  them  out  on  hi.';  knee.  There  was  some- 
thing very  valuable  to  be  hidden  so  carefully,  though  the 
German  characters  he  could  not  decipher.  When  he  came 
to  the  last  one,  he  felt  there  was  something  hard  in  it. 

"  You've  got  it,  Bon,  my  boy  I  you've  got  it !  "  he  cried, 
slapping  his  leg  hard.  Edging  nearer  to  the  door,  for  the 
light  was  fading,  he  opened  the  paper  carefully.  There 
was  nothing  inside  but  a  plain  gold  wedding-rin^. 

"  IJetter  than  nothing  I  "  said  Bonaparte,  trvmg  to  put  it 
on  hir  little  finger,  which,  however  proved  too  fat. 

He  took  it  off  and  set  ii  down  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  looked  at  it  with  his  crosswise  eyes. 

"When  that  auspicious  hour,  Sannie,"  he  said,  "shall 
have  arrived,  when,  pacing,  I  shall  lead  thee,  lighted  by 
Hymen's  torch,  to  the  connubial  altar,  then  upon  thy  fair 
amaranthine  finger,  my  joyous  bride,  shall  thb  nng  repose. 

"  Thy  fair  body,  oli,  my  girl, 
Shall  Bt'Tiaparte  jxiAsess , 
His  fingers  in  thy  money-bags. 
He  therein,  too,  ikhall  msM." 

Having  given  utterance  to  this  flood  of  poesy,  he  sat  lost 
in  joyous  reflection. 

"  lie  therein,  too,  shall  mess,"  he  repeated,  meditatively. 

At  this  instant,  as  Bonaparte  swore,  and  swore  truly  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  a  slow  and  distinct  rap  was  given  on  the 
crown  of  his  bald  head. 

Bonaparte  started  and  looked  up.  No  "  reim,"  or  strap, 
hung  down  from  the  rafters  above,  and  not  a  human  creature 
was  near  the  door.  It  was  growing  dark ;  he  did  not  lik.  H. 
He  began  to  fold  up  the  papers  expeditiously.    He  stretched 
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out  his  hand  for  the  ring.  The  ring  was  gone  I  Gone, 
a  though  no  human  creature  had  entered  the  room ;  gone, 
although  no  form  had  crossed  the  doorway.  Gon«I  He 
would  not  sleep  there,  that  was  certain. 

He  stuffed  the  papers  into  his  pocket.  As  he  did  so,  thr^ 
slow  and  distinct  taps  were  given  on  the  crown  of  his  head. 
Bonaparte's  jaw  fell :  each  separate  joint  lost  its  power ;  he 
could  not  move  ;  he  dared  not  rise  ;  his  tongue  lay  loose  in 
Jus  mouth. 

"  Take  all,  take  all  I "  he  gurgled  ir)  his  throat  "  I— I  do 
not  want  them.    Take " 

Here  a  resolute  tug  at  the  gray  curls  at  the  black  of  his 
head  caused  him  to  leap  up,  veiling  wildly.  Was  he  to  sit 
still  paralyzed,  to  be  dragged  away  bodily  to  th  '  devil  ?  With 
terrific  shrieks  he  fled,  casting  no  glano.  behind. 

•  ♦•*•## 

When  the  dew  was  falling;,  and  iie  evening  was  dark,  a 
small  figure  moved  toward  the  gate  >'  the  larthest  ostrich- 
camp,  driving  a  bird  before  it.  When  ihe  gate  was  opened 
and  the  bird  driven  in  and  the  gate  fastmed,  it  turned 
away,  but  then  suddenly  paused  near  the  stone  wall, 

"Is  that  you,  Waldo  ?"  said  L}Tidall,  hearing  a  sound. 

1  ic  boy  was  sitting  on  the  damp  ground  with  his  back  to 
the  wall    He  gave  her  no  answer. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  bending  over  him,  « I  have  been  look- 
mg  for  you  all  day." 

He  mumbled  something. 

"  You  have  had  nothing  to  eat.  I  have  put  some  supper 
m  your  room.    You  must  come  home  with  me,  Waldo." 

She  took  his  hand,  and  the  boy  rose  slowly. 

She  made  him  take  her  arm,  and  twisted  her  small  fingers 
among  his.  * 

»  You  must  forget,"  she  whispered.  "Since  it  happened 
I  walk,  I  talk,  I  never  sit  still.  If  we  remember,  we  cannot 
bring  back  the  dead."  She  knit  her  little  fingers  closer 
among  his.  "Forgetting  is  the  best  thing.  He  did  not 
watch  It  coming,"  she  whispered  presently.  "That  is  the 
dreadful  thing,  to  see  it  coming!"  She  shuddered.  "I 
want  It  to  come  so  to  me  too.  Why  do  you  think  I  was 
dnving  that  bird?"  she  added  quickly.  "That  was  Hans, 
the  bird  that  hates  Bonaparte.  I  let  him  out  this  afternoon ; 
I  thought  he  would  chase  him  and  perhaps  kill  him." 
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The  htrf  showed  no  sign  of  interest 

"He  did  not  catch  him ;  but  he  put  his  head  over  the 
halMoor  of  your  cabin  and  frightened  him  horribly.  He 
was  there,  busy  stealing  your  thingr>.  Perhaps  he  will 
leave  them  alone  now;  but  I  wish  the  bird  had  trodden  on 
him." 

They  said  no  more  till  they  reached  the  door  of  the 
cabin. 

"There  is  a  candle  and  supper  on  the  table.  You  must 
eat,  she  said  authoritatively.  "I  cannot  stoy  with  you 
now,  lest  they  find  out  about  the  bird." 

He  grasped  her  arm  and  brought  his  mouth  close  to  her 
ear. 

"There  is  no  Godl"  he  almost  hissed:  "no  God:  not 
anywhere  I " 
She  started. 
**  ^ot  anywhere /" 

He  ground  it  out  between  his  teeth,  and  she  felt  his  hot 
breath  on  her  cheek. 

"Waldo,  you  are  mad,"  she  said,  drawing  herself  from 
him  instinctively. 

He  loosened  his  grasp  and  turned  away  from  her. 

In  truth,  is  it  not  life's  way?  We  fight  our  little  battles 
alone;  you  yours,  I  mine.  We  must  not  help  or  find 
help. 

When  your  life  is  most  real,  to  me  you  are  mad ;  when 
your  agony  is  blackest  I  look  at  you  and  wonder.  Friend- 
ship is  good,  a  strong  stick ;  but  when  the  hour  comes  to 
lean  hard,  it  gives.  In  the  day  of  their  bitterest  need  all 
souls  are  alone. 

Lyndall  stood  by  him  in  the  dark,  pityingly,  wonderingly. 
As  he  walked  to  the  door  she  came  after  him. 

"Eat  your  suppper ;  it  will  do  you  good,"  she  said. 

She  rubbed  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder  and  then  ran 
away. 

In  the  front  room  the  little  woolly  Kaflir  girl  was  washing 
Tant  Sannie's  feet  in  a  small  tub,  and  Bonaparte,  who  sat 
on  the  wooden  sofa,  was  pulling  off  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings that  his  own  feet  might  be  washed  also.  There  were 
three  candles  burning  in  the  room,  and  he  and  Tant'  San- 
nie  sat  close  together,  with  the  lean  Hottentot  not  far  off; 
for  when  ghosts  are  about  much  light  is  neede(^  there  is 
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great  strength  in  numbers.  Bonaparte  had  completely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  fright  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  numerous  doses  of  brandy  that  it  had  been  necessary 
to  administer  to  him  to  effect  his  restoration  had  put  him 
into  a  singularly  pleasant  and  amiable  mood. 

"That  boy  Waldo,"  said  Bonaparte,  rubbing  his  toes, 
took  himstlf  off  coolly  this  morning  as  soon*  as  the  waeon 
came,  and  has  not  done  a  stiver  of  work  all  day.    /'//not 
have  that  kind  of  thing  now  I'm  master  of  this  farm." 
The  Hottentot  maid  translated. 

"Ah  I  expect  he's  sorry  that  his  father's  dead,"  said 
lant  bannie.  "  It  s  nature,  you  know.  I  cried  the  whole 
morning  when  my  father  died.  One  can  always  get  another 
husband,  but  one  can't  get  another  father,"  said  Tant' 
bannie,  casting  a  sidelong  glance  at  Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte  expressed  a  wish  to  give  Waldo  his  orders 
for  the  next  day's  work,  and  accordingly  the  little  woolly, 
headed  Kaffir  was  sent  to  call  him.  After  a  considerable 
time  the  boy  appeared,  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 

If  they  had  dressed  him  in  one  of  the  swallow-tailed  coats, 
and  ojled  his  hair  till  the  drops  fell  from  it,  and  it  lay  as 
smooth  as  an  elder's  on  sacrament  Sunday,  there  would  still 
have  been  something  unanointed  in  the  aspect  of  the  fellow 
As  It  was,  standing  there  in  his  strange  old  costume,  his  head 
presenting  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  deeply 
rolled  in  sand,  his  eyelids  swollen,  the  hair  hanging  over 
his  forehead,  and  a  dogged  sullenness  on  his  features,  he 
buffar*    ""o*^  ^^^  appearance  of  an  ill-conditioned  young 

"Beloved  Lord,"  cried  Tant' Sannie,  "how  he  looks  1 
^-ome  in,  boy.  Couldn't  you  come  and  say  good-day  to 
me  f    Don't  you  want  some  supper  ? " 

He  said  he  wanted  nothing,  and  turned  his  heavy  eves 
away  from  her.  '    ^ 

"There's  a  ghost  been  seen  in  your  fathei's  room,"  said 
kitch  n-f""'*^*     "^^  y°"  *''®  ^'■*'^  y°"  can  sleep  in  the 

!!ir^n '  *'**^P  '"  °"'"  '■oo'"."  saW  the  boy  slowly. 
Well,  you  can  go  now,"  she  said ;  "  but  be  up  early  to 
take  the  sheep.    The  herd "  f        y  w 

:«r^!fv''*  "P  u*''^''  ""y  ^^y"  interrupted  Bonaparte,  smil. 
»ng.       1  am  to  be  master  of  this  farm  now ;  and  we  shall  be 
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good  friends,  I  trust,  very  good  friends,  if  you  try  to  vour 
duty,  my  dear  boy." 

Waldo  turned  to  go,  and  Bonaparte,  looking  benignly  at 
the  candle,  stretched  ou:  one  unstockinged  foot,  over  which 
AValdo,  looking  at  nothing  in  particular,  fell  with  a  heavy 
thud  upon  the  Moor. 

"  Dear  me  I  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  my  boy,"  said  Bona- 
parte. "  You'll  have  many  a  harder  thing  than  that  thoiwh, 
before  you've  gone  through  life,"  he  added  consolingly,  as 
Waldo  picked  himself  up.  *  ^ 

The  lean  Hottentot  laughed  till  the  room  rang  again ;  and 
Tant'  Sannie  tittered  till  her  sides  ached. 

When  he  had  gone  the  little  maid  began  to  wash  Bona- 
parte's feet. 

"Oh,  Lord,  beloved  Lord,  how  he  did  fall  I  I  can't  think 
of  It,  cried  Tant'  Sannie,  and  she  laughed  again.  "I 
always  did  know  he  was  not  right ;  but  this  evening  any  one 
could  see  it,"  she  added,  wiping  the  tears  ot  mirth  from  her 
face.  "  His  eyes  are  as  wild  as  if  the  devil  was  in  them. 
He  never  was  like  other  children.  The  dear  Lord  knows,  if 
he  doesn't  walk  alone  for  hours  Ulking  to  himself.  If  you 
sitm  the  room  with  him  you  can  see  his  lips  moving  the 
whole  time ;  and  if  you  talk  to  him  twenty  times  he  doesn't 
hear  you.     Daft-eyes ;  he's  as  mad  as  mad  can  be." 

The  repetition  of  the  word  mad  conveyed  meaning  to  Bona- 
parte s  mind.    He  left  off  paddling  his  toes  in  the  water. 

"  Mad,  mad  ?  /  know  that  kind  of  mad,"  said  Bonaparte, 
"  and  I  know  the  thing  to  give  for  it.    The  front  end  of 


Nice  thing;  takes  it  out,"  said 


little  horsewhip,  the  tip! 
Bonaparte. 

The  Hottentot  laughed,  and  translated. 

"No  more  walking  about  and  talking  to  themselves  on 
this  farm  now,"  said  Bonaparte ;  "  no  more  minding  of  sheep 
and  reading  of  books  at  the  same  time.  The  point  of  a 
horsewhip  is  a  little  thing,  but  I  think  he'll  have  a  taste  of 
It  before  long."  Bonaparte  rubbed  his  hands  and  looked 
pleasantly  across  his  nose;  and  then  the  three  laughed 
together  grimly.  " 

And  Waldo  in  his  cabin  crouched  in  the  dark  in  a  comer, 
with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
HE  SHOWS  HIS  TEETH. 

D(»  sat  among  the  karroo  bushes,  one  yellow  ear  drawn 
over  his  wicked  little  eye,  ready  to  flap  away  any  adventv- 
our  fly  that  might  settle  on  his  nose.  Around  him  in  the 
morning  sunlight  fed  the  sheep;  behind  him  lay  his  master 
polishing  his  machine.  He  found  much  comfort  in  handling 
It  that  morning.  A  dozen  philosophical  essays,  or  angelic- 
ally tuned  songs  for  the  consolation  of  the  bereaved,  could 
never  have  been  to  him  what  that  little  sheep-shearing 
machine  was  that  day.  * 

After  struggling  to  see  the  unseeable,  growioL  jnk 
with  the  endeavor  to  span  the  infinite,  and  writhing  uefore 
the  inscrutable  mystery^  it  is  a  renovating  relief  to  turn  to 
some  simple,  feelable,  weighable  substance ;  to  something 
which  has  a  smell  and  a  color,  which  may  be  handled  and 
turned  over  this  way  and  that.     Whether  there  be  or  be 

?o  .i  n"    '"'n'*''"'^*'".*'*'''*'  ^  *"y"»«  in  c*J"n«  aloud 

n  ofii^"'T.^°''*';:^'V^*'^*'  "^^'^  ^  an  Unseen  power 
to  call  to,  whatever  be  the  true  nature  of  the  /  whb  call 

m^nd.    H^!  h     T^Vr*"  ''*"»*  (^"**  •"  *  <^ertain  order  S 

t^e  iild  3l,ir.   1  '^l  ^^y  °^    '°"   inevitably  awaken 

hL  ;?•  '**»'"•'•»*  o^her  times  smothered,   to  look  into 

bevond  E?  '.nh'^f '"  S^  '1??  "*^"^«  °f  *a*  which  lies 
inSl  t  •m"^'°''^"  **"  ^h'^'*  the  limits  of  the  human 
intellect  build  up  on  every  hand,  this  thing  is  certain-a 

SiriuS'  '  *"^  °"'  '°-"-^^  ^^"^^  '"^'  turTanoLr 
JiS^ltw^  an  immeasurable  satisfaction  in  the  handling 

?t  al  frShtfuSVninlP""  ^•"^'^^  «"<*  blinked,  and  though! 
Infi    V'8n«"J'y  monotonous  out  there  on  the  flat,  and  pres- 

ey«  oStid":  ''£.'X"  ^'^  "P."«''»-  Suddenly'hi" 
of  the^Sme  Ji^Ih  '  T^L*?'"*^  Z^^  ^^^'"•"S  f'°"  the  direction 
oi  tne  Homestead.     Wmking  his  eyes  and  looking  intentlv 

muS'nMl"  T.  'S'/l^y  '"»'*•  Now  Doss  hadVondeJSd 
much  of  late  what  had  become  of  her  master.  Seeing  she 
carried  some  one  on  her  back,  he  now  came  to  his  own^cS." 
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elusion,  and  be^  to  move  his  tail  violently  up  and  down. 
Presently  he  pncked  up  one  ear  and  let  the  other  hang;  his 
tail  became  motionless,  and  the  expression  of  his  mouth  was 
one  of  decided  disapproval  bordering  on  scorn.  He  wrinkled 
his  lips  up  on  each  side  into  little  lines. 

The  sand  was  soft,  and  the  gray  mare  came  on  so  noise- 
lessly that  the  boy  heard  nothmg  till  Bonaparte  dismounted. 
Then  Doss  got  up  and  moved  back  a  step.  He  did  not 
approve  of  Bonaparte's  appearance  His  costume,  in  truth, 
was  of  a  unique  kind  It  was  a  combination  of  the  town 
and  country.  The  tails  of  his  black  cloth  coat  were  pinned 
up  behind  to  keep  them  from  nibbing ;  he  had  on  a  pair  of 
moleskin  trousers  and  leather  gaiters,  and  in  his  hand  he 
carried  a  little  whip  of  rhinoceros  hide. 

Waldo  started  and  looked  up.  Had  there  been  a  mo- 
ment's time  he  would  have  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand  with  his 
hands  and  buried  his  treasure.  It  was  only  a  toy  of  wood, 
but  he  loved  it,  as  one  of  necessity  loves  what  has  been  born 
of  him,  whether  of  the  flesh  or  spirit.  When  cold  eyes  have 
looked  at  it,  the  feathers  are  rubbed  off  our  butterfly's  wing 
forever.  '  ** 

"What  have  you  here,  my  lad?"  said  Bonaparte,  stand- 
ing by  him,  and  pointing  with  the  end  of  his  whip  to  the 
medley  of  wheels  and  hinges. 

The  boy  muttered  something  inaudible,  and  half-spread 
his  hand  over  the  thing. 

"But  this  seems  to  be  a  very  ingenious  little  machine," 
said  Bonaparte,  seating  himself  on  the  ant-heap,  and  bend- 
ing down  over  it  with  deep  interest.  "  What  is  it  for,  my 
lad  ? "  * 

"  Shearing  sheep." 

"  It  is  a  very  nice  little  machine,"  said  Bonaparte.  "  How 
does  it  work,  now  ?  1  have  never  seen  anything  so  iniren- 
lous!"  i        b  e. 

There  was  never  a  parent  who  heard  deception  in  the 
voice  that  praised  his  child— his  first-born.  Here  is  one 
who  hked  the  thing  that  had  been  created  in  him.  He 
forgot  everything.  He  showed  how  the  shears  would 
WQrk  wuh  a  little  guidance,  how  the  sheep  would  be  held, 
and  the  wool  fall  in  the  trough.  A  flush  burst  over  his  face 
as  he  spoke. 

"I  tell  you  what,  my  lad,"  said  Bonaparte  emphatically. 
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when  the  explanation  was  finished,  "we  must  get  you  a 
patent.  Your  fortune  is  made.  In  three  years'  time 
there  11  not  be  a  farm  m  this  colony  where  it  isn't  working. 
You're   a  genius,  that's  what  you  are  I "   said    Bonapartl; 

"  ff  it  were  made  larger,"  said  the  boy,  raising  his  eyes, 
«i  i72I!  "*  ^""'^  .  "'°.':*  smoothly.  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  one  m  this  colony  would  be  able  to  make  it?" 
I  m  sure  they  could,"  said  Bonaparte ;  "  and  if  not,  why 
111  do  my  best  for  you.  I'll  send  ft  to  England.  It  must 
De  done  somehow.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  it  ? " 
"  Nine  months,"  said  the  boy. 

"Oh,  it  is  such  a  nice  little  machine,"  said  Bonaparte, 
one  can  t  help  feeling  an  interest  in  it    There  is  only  o,^ 

like  toTar*™*^"**  ^^^  ^'^'^  ""^®   improvement,  I  should 
Bonaparte  put  his  foot  on  the  machine  and  crushed  it 
mto  the  sand.    The  boy  looked  up  into  his  face. 

Looks  better  now,"  said  Bonaparte,  "doesn't  it  ?    If  we 

""vl^A  l^^\  '}  ™?*^*  L".  ?"S'*"^  *^'"  «"d  't  to  America.' 
Good-by;  ta-ta."  he  added.  You're  a  great  genius,  a  born 
genius,  my  dear  boy,  there's  no  doubt  about  it  " 

He  mounted  the  gray  mare  and  rode  off.  The  dog 
watched  his  retreat  with  cynical  satisfaction ;  but  his  md- 
ter  lay  on  the  ground  with  his  head  on  his  arms  in  the 
sand,  and  the  little  wheels  and  chips  of  wood  lay  on  the 
ground  around  him.  The  dog  jumped  on  to  his  back  and 
snapped  at  the  black  curls,  till,  finding  that  no  notice  was 
taken,  he  walked  off  to  play  with    a  black  beetle.    The 

•  ^  aL^^.  k  ^i^^K*^  *°'h  *'y'"S  ^°  '°"  ^°'"«  »  g'eat  ball 
kLS    i  \^^  '^*'"  collectmg  all  the  morning ;  but  Doss 

off^f  u  5*"'f"i  "^^^  ^^"^  *'**''^'*  *>'"d  'ep».  and  then  bit 
wh,l    f  r^'."^!!**  It  was  all  play,  and  no  one  could  tell 

Zl  Ja  "*  ^T^  •^"'^  T'^^^  '°'-  A  striving,  and  a  striv- 
ing,  and  an  ending  m  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HE  SNAPS. 

"  "I  HAVB  found  something  in  the  loft,"  said  Em  to 
Waldo,  who  was  listlesslv  piling  cakes  of  fuel  on  the  kraal 
wall,  a  week  after.  "  It  is  a  box  of  books  that  belonged  to 
"»yja*er.    We  thought  Tant'  Sannie  had  burnt  them!" 

The  boy  put  down  the  cake  he  was  raising  and  looked  at 
her. 

jjI.*!??^  *'"''  *^'y  *^®  ^'y  "'c«»  "ot  stories,"  she 
added,     but  you  can  go  and  take  any  you  like." 

So  saying,  she  took  upjthe  plate  in  which  she  had  broueht 
hjs  breakfast,  and  walked  off  to  the  house. 

After  that  the  boy  worked  quickly.  The  pile  of  fuel 
Bonaparte  had  ordered  him  to  pack  was  on  the  wall  in  half 
an  hour.  He  then  went  to  throw  salt  on  the  skins  laid  cut 
to  dry.    Fmding  the  pot  empty,  he  went  to  the  loft  to  refill 

Bonaparte  Blenkins,  whose  door  opened  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  saw  the  boy  go  up,  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
waitmg  for  his  return.  He  wanted  his  boots  blacked. 
Doss,  finding  he  could  not  follow  his  master  up  the  round 
bare,  sat  patiently  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Presently  he 
looked  up  longingly,  but  no  one  appeared.  Then  Bona- 
parte looked  up  also,  and  began  to  call ;  but  there  was  no 
answer.  What  could  the  boy  be  doing  ?  The  loft  was  an 
unknown  land  to  Bonaparte.  He  had  often  wondered  what 
was  up  there ;  he  liked  to  know  what  was  in  all  locked-up 
places  and  out-of-the-way  comers,  but  he  was  afraid 
to  climb  the  ladder.  So  Bonaparte  looked  up,  and,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  was  tantalizing,  questioned  what  the 
boy  did  up  there.  The  loft  was  used  only  as  a  lumber- 
room.  What  could  the  fellow  find  up  there  to  keep  him  so 
long  ?  '^ 

Could  the  Boer-woman  have  beheld  Waldo  at  that  instant 
any  hngenng  doubt  which  might  have  remained  in  her  mind 
as  to  the  boy's  insanity  would  instantly  have  vanished.  For, 
havmg  filled  the  salt-pot,  he  proceeded  to  look  for  the  box 
of  books  among  the  rubbish  that  filled  the  loft.    Under  a 
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pile  of  sacks  he  found  it— a  rough  packine-case  nailed  un 
but  with  one  loose  plank.    He  lifted  tharand^'wThe  even 

K^lli,  !.  *'  f**"ce.  He  stuck  his  hand  in  among  the 
books,  and  pu  led  out  two.  He  felt  them,  thrust  his  fingers 
LrW'^"  ^T^  '"^  ""'"P'*^  *«'"  «  Ji">«.  as  a  live" 
treasure.  He  had  had  a  dozen  books  in  the  course  of  his 
life;  now  here  was  a  mine  of  them  opened  at  his  feet 
^^l^^^^i''  •^f^*".*^  '■^^^  ^•^^  titles,7nd  now  and  4a^n 

to  catch  the  meanrngs  distinctly.  At  last  he  came  to  a 
dull  brown  volume  He  read  the  name,  opened  it  in  the 
centre,  and  where  he  opened  began  to  reid.    Twas  a  char^ 

sV  slm^oK'^''*^'*''  ^f  upoS--.Communism."Fourier^'rS^ 
St.  Simon.sm,  in  a  work  on  Political  Economy.     He  read 

fh°,r-,T  ^^l  ""^  ^"'■u".^  ^^^'^  to  the  next;  he  read  down 

n.t/"  "yi^K '^''*"«'?«  ^'f  P^'ture  by  an  inch;  he  read  the 

,"nhiA»„H^"fi'>l'^'''"«"H*»  t&e  while  ^ith  the  book 
in  nis  hand,  and  his  lips  parted. 

All  he  read  he  did  not  fully  understand;  the  thoughts 

JLe'»C;>r^K"";K''"V*''"  was  the  fellow's  starded  3^ 
Ae  book-the  thoughts  were  his,  they  belonged  to  him 

HetSn  *  W  ^^T  •^^°'"«'  »»"t  they  werf  his. 

of  Sumpffi  joy!     '         '"'""""'  ""'  '''  '''''  "*^"''^ 

crv-"' A?;hm.  S'?^  ^K  *"'^'  ^'^  "°^  '^^"^  "P  the  one 
cry—  As  thou,  dear  Lord,  hast  created  things  in  the  begin- 
ning so  are  they  now,  so  ought  they  to  be.  to  wil  thejl^e 
Tre  A^en"'  Th  '  *"^  ''  doesn't  concern  us  what  'they 
n^H  .^«r  ^"n-  **''*  '"^^  to  Whom  not  only  kopjes 
and  stones  were  calling  out  imperatively,  "What  are  we 
and  how  came  we  here;  Underhand  us?  and  know  us  ^'' 
^1  /h  T  "''""  "'^  °1^'  °'^  ^«'^»'0"s  between  man  a^d 

m:3;  s?;fi  '^:,'^.t  ^'^  ^^^  -»^^'  -^  ->^  -t  be 

w  J''n«f^°V'  ^'^"'^  *'?'^y  quivered  with  excitement.  So  he 
was  not  alone,  not  alone.    He  could  not  quite  have  told 

hZ  °"Hir^.Cl  ^''  '^K^'"^'  *"^  'his  warmth  haSTomi  to 
rX^  i;  ^  *•*'  Ti^*  ''""""fi-  No  wonder  that  Bonaparte 
called  m  vaui,  and  Dos.  put  his  paws  on  the  ladder,  and 


il 
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whined  till  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed.  At  last 
the  boy  put  the  book  in  his  breast  and  buttoned  it  tightly  to 
him.  He  took  up  the  salt-pot,  and  went  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  Bonaparte,  with  his  hands  folded  under  his  coat- 
tails,  looked  up  when  he  appeared,  and  accosted  him. 

"You've  been  rather  a  long  time  up  there,  my  lad,"  he 
said,  as  the  boy  descended  with  a  tremulous  haste,  most 
unlike  his  ordinary  slow  movements.  "You  didn't  hear 
me  calling,  I  suppose  ? " 

Bonaparte  whisked  the  tails  of  his  coat  up  and  down  as 
he  looked  at  him.  He,  Bonaparte  Blenkins,  had  eyes 
which  were  very  inr-secing.  He  looked  at  the  pot.  It  was 
rather  a  small  pot  to  have  taken  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  the  filling.  He  looked  at  the  face.  It  was  flushed.  And 
yet  Tant'  Sannie  kept  no  wine— he  had  not  been  drinking ; 
his  eyes  were  wide  open  and  bright— he  had  not  been 
sleeping;  there  was  no  girl  up  there— he  had  not  been 
making  love.  Bonaparte  looked  at  him  sagaciously.  What 
would  account  for  the  marvellous  change  in  the  boy  coming 
down  the  ladder  from  the  boy  going  up  the  ladder  ?  One 
thine  there  was.  Did  not  Tant'  Sannie  keep  in  the  loft 
"bultongs,"  and  nice  smoked  sausages?  There  must  be 
something  nice  to  eat  up  there  I  Ani  I  that  was  it  I 

Bonaparte  was  so  interested  in  carrying  out  this  chain 
of  inductive  reasoning  that  he  quite  forgot  to  have  his  boots 
blacked. 

He  watched  the  boy  shuffle  off  with  the  salt-pot  under  his 
arm  ;  then  he  stood  in  his  doorway,  and  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  quiet  blue  sky,  and  audibly  propounded  this  riddle  to 
himself. 

"  What  is  the  connection  between  the  naked  back  cf  a 
certain  boy  with  a  great-coat  on  and  a  salt-pot  under  his 
arm,  and  the  tip  of  a  horse-whip  ?  Answer :  No  connection 
at  present,  but  there  will  be  soon." 

Bonaparte  was  so  pleased  with  this  sally  of  his  wit  that  he 
chuckled  a  little,  and  went  to  lie  down  on  his  bed. 

There  was  bread-baking  that  afternoon,  and  there  was  a 
fire  lighted  in  the  brick  oven  behind  the  house,  and  Tant' 
Sannie  had  left  the  great  wooden-elbowed  chair  in  which  she 
passed  her  life,  and  waddled  out  to  look  at  it.  Not  far  off 
was  Waldo,  who,  having  thrown  a  pail  of  food  into  the  pig  sty, 
now  leaned  over  the  sod-wall  looking  at  the  pigs.    Half  of 
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J^J%^  ft'K^"'  *\*  ***"*''  ?*" ''»»  •  Poo^  of  n»«d.  on  the 
mS  Ir?"''*  ?*  ™<>!^'/oj|'  lay  with  cWd  eyes,  her  ten 
liS!i™     •""^'uf"*'  *•»«. 'ather-pig,  kneenJeep  in  Vhe  mud. 

Sr^urTed"!!  *"°"'  '"'^  *  ""'"  P"'"P'''"  »"**  '^W''"* 
Waldo  wondered  dreamily  as  he  stared  why  they  were 
pleasant  to  look  at.  Taken  singly  they  were  not  beautrfuH 
taken  together  they  were.  Was  it  not'^because  there  was  a 
certain  harmony  about  them?  The  old  sow  was  suited  to 
the  little  pigs,  and  the  little  pigs  to  their  mother,  the  old 
boar  to  the  rotten  pumpkin,  and  all  to  the  mud  Thev 
suggested  the  thought  of  nothing  that  should  be  added  of 
nothing  that  should  be  taken  away.  And,  he  wondered  on 
vaguely,  was  not  /A,t/  the  secret  of  all   beauty,  that  you 

rl'l  '^''^^"--r-    ^  **«  **o«^    dreaming,  and    lean^ 
further  and  further  over  the  sod-wall  and  looked  at  the 

All  this  time  Bonaparte  Blenkins  was  sloping  down  from 

he  house  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way;  but  he  kept  one  eye 

r  wVi     P^'^TjJ'"**  'u*^**  «y?*'°"  ^'''''Sht  him  nearer  w 

close'^up1:;Sr*  '''*''"«^  "'"P  "''^"  ^'^*P"^«  "•"« 

^t,ff".r°h/S!I. ''"'!!'  *K"\*'i  ^h  P'*;>^'"S:  in  an  Irish  street- 
gutter,  he,  Bonaparte,  had  been  familiarly  known  among  hi, 
comrades  under  the  title  of  Tripping  Ben;  this,  from^ the 
rare  ease  and  dexterity  with  which,  by-  merely  projecting  his 
So  VrL^„°   f**K'?'*K•P•^,^^^?"y  unfortunate  companion  on  to 

i  m  HerlTn  ^'^"»P?««l  but  the  old  gift  was  in'hi^ 
S.  of  hf«  K  I  T  **"  ^^^  ?'S  *l>'-  All  the  defunct  memo- 
r les  of  his  boyhood  returned  on  him  in  a  flood,  as  with  an 
ad  oit  movement  he  inserted  his  leg  between  Waldo  and  the 
wall,  and  sent  him  over  into  the  pig  sty 

r^Jl'^'-^h.P'^'^  *".  "^'"^^  *^  '''«  strange  intruder,  and 
ran  behind  their  mother,  who  sniffed  at  him.  Tant'  Sannie 
smote  her  hands  together  and  laughed;  but  Bonaparte  was 

tant  ho™iioir'"*       *  '"  '*''^''''"'  ^*  ^^^"""^  ""^  "'^  *^''*' 

The  »"dden  reversal  of  head  and  feet  had  thrown  out  the 
volume  that  Waldo  carried  in  his  breast.  Bonaparte  picked 
U  up,  and  began  to  inspect  it,  as  the  boy  climbed  slowly 
over   the  wall.    He  would  have  walked  iff  sullenly,  but 
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his  book,   and  waited  till  it  should  be  given 


! 


iM   wanted 
him. 

"Hal"  said  Bonaparte,  raiting  his  eyes  from  the  leaves 
of  the  book  which  he  was  examining.  *♦  I  hope  your  coat 
has  not  been  injured  ;  it  is  of  an  elegant  cut.  An  heirloom, 
I  presume,  from  your  paternal  grandfather?    It  looks  nice 


now. 

"  Oh,  Lord  I  oh,  Lord  ! "  cried  Tant'  Sannie,  laughing  and 
holding  her  sides;  "how  the  child  looks— as  though  he 
^ught  the  mud  would  never  wash  off.  Oh,  Lord,  I  shall 
die  I    You,  Bonaparte,  are  the  funniest  man  I  ever  saw." 

Bonaparte  Blenkins  was  now  carefully  inspecting  the 
volume  he  had  picked  up.  Among  the  subjects  on  whicli 
u»e  darkness  of  his  understanding  Iiad  been  enlightened 
during  his  youth.  Political  Economy  had  not  been  one.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  very  clear  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the 
book  might  be ;  and  as  the  name  of  the  writer  J.  S.  Mill, 
might,  for  anvthing  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  have  belonged 
to  a  venerable  member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  it  by  no  means  threw  light  uixin  the  question.  He 
was  not  in  any  way  sure  that  Political  Economy  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cheapest  way  of  procuring  clothing  for  the 
army  and  navj*,  which  would  be,  certainly,  both  a  political 
and  economical  subject. 

But  Bonaparte  soon  came  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  book  and  its  contents,  by  the  application  of  a  simple 
rule  now  largely  acted  upon,  but  which,  becoming  universal, 
would  save  much  thought  and  valuable  tiine.  It  is  of  mar- 
vellous  simplicity,  of  infinite  utility,  of  universal  applica- 
bility. It  may  easily  be  committed  to  memory,  and  runs 
thus : — 

Whenever  you  ctmu  into  contact  with  any  book,  person,  or 
opinion  of  which  you  absolutely  comprehend  nothing,  declare 
that  book,  person,  or  opinion  to  be  immoral.  Bespatter  it,  vitu- 
perate against  it,  strongly  insist  that  any  man  or  woman  har- 
boring it  is  a  fool  or  a  knave,  or  both.  Carefully  abstain  from 
studying  it.  Do  all  that  in  you  lies  to  cmnihilate  that  book^ 
person,  or  opinion. 

Acting  on  this  rule,  so  wide  in  its  comprehensiveness,  so 
beautifully  simple  in  its  worl  ing,  Bonaparte  approached 
Tant*  Sannie  with  the  book  in  his  hand.    Wal^  came  a 
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•tep  nearer,  eyeing  it  like  a  dog  vrhose  young  has  fallen  into 
evil  hands. 

"This  book,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  is  not  a  fit  and  proper 
study  for  a  young  and  immature  mind." 

Tant'  Sannie  did  not  understand  a  word,  and  said. 

"What?" 

••This  book," said  Bonaparte,  bringing  down  his  finger 
with  energy  on  the  cover,  "  this  book  is  /Ay,  j/<y,  Dave/, 

Tant'  Sannie  perceived  from  the  gravity  of  his  counte- 
nance that  it  was  no  laughing  matter.  From  the  words  j/.y 
and  Davf/  she  understood  that  the  book  was  evil,  and  had 
some  connection  with  the  prince  who  pulls  the  wires  of  evil 
over  the  whole  earth. 

"Where  did  you  get  this  book?"  she  asked,  turning  her 
twinkling  little  eyes  on  Waldo.  "I  wish  that  my  legs  may 
be  as  thin  as  an  Englishman's  if  it  isn't  one  of  your  fafher's. 
He  had  more  sins  than  all  the  Kaffirs  in  Kaffirland,  for  all 
that  he  pretended  to  be  so  good  all  those  years,  and  to  live 
without  a  wife  because  he  was  thinking  of  the  one  that  was 
dead  I  As  though  ten  dead  wives  could  make  up  for  one  fat 
one  with  arms  and  lees  I "  cried  Tant*  Sannie,  snorting. 

"It  was  not  my  father's  book,"  said  the  boy  savagely. 
"  I  got  it  from  your  loft."  ^   ^ 

"My  loft  I  my  book!  How  dare  you?"  cried  Tant' 
Sannie. 

"  It  was  Em's  father's.  She  gave  it  me,"  he  muttered 
more  sullenly. 

"Give  it  here.  What  is  the  name  of  it?  What  is  it 
about  ? "  she  asked,  putting  her  finger  upon  the  title. 

Bonaparte  understood. 

"  Political  Economy,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  Dear  Lord  I  "  said  Tant'  Sannie,  "  cannot  one  hear  from 
the  very  sound  what  an  ungodly  book  it  is!  One  can 
hardlv  say  u  c  name.  Haven't  we  got  curses  enough  on  this 
farm?"  cried  Tant'  Sannie,  eloquently:  "my  best  im- 
ported Merino  ram  dying  of  nobody  knows  what,  and 
the  short-horn  cow  casting  her  two  calves,  and  the  sheep 
eaten  up  with  the  scab,  and  the  drought  ?  And  is  /*//  a 
time  to  bring  ungodly  things  about  the  place,  to  call  down 
the  ven^ance  of  Almighty  God  to  punish  us  more  ?  Didn't 
the  minister  tell  me  when  I  was  confirmed  not  to  read  any 
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book  except  my  Bible  and  hymn-book,  that  the  Devil  was  in 
all  the  rest  ?  And  I  never  have  read  any  other  book,"  said 
lant  Sannie  with  virtuous  energy,  "  and  I  never  will  J  " 

Waldo  saw  that  the  fate  of  his  book  was  sealed,  and 
turned  sullenly  on  his  heel. 

"So  you  will  not  stay  to  hear  what  I  say  I  "  cried  Tant' 
J  "m.**^*,  "There,  take  your  Polity-gollity-gominy,  your 
devil's  book ! "  she  cried,  flinging  the  book  at  his  head  with 
much  energy. 

It  merely  touched  his  forehead  on  one  side  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

"^*?r°"C***?  "'^^5  "I  know  you  are  going  to  talk  to 
yourself.    People  who  talk  to  themselves  always  talk  to  the 
Devi .    Go  and  tell  him  all  about  it.    Go,  go  I  run  1 "  cried 
<  lant  Sannie. 

But  the  boy  neither  quickened  nor  slackened  his  pace, 
and  passed  sullenly  round  the  back  of  the  wagon-house. 

Books  have  been  thrown  at  other  heads  before  and  since 
tnat  summer  afternoon,  by  hands  more  white  and  delicate 
than  those  of  the  Boer-woman ;  but  whether  the  result  of 
tne  process  has  been  in  any  case  wholly  satisfactory,  may  be 
questioned.  We  love  that  with  a  peculiar  tenderness;  we 
treasure  it  with  a  peculiar  care,  it  has  for  us  quite  a  fictitious 
value,  for  which  we  have  suffered.    If  we  may  not  carry  it 

the  en?^  **  *'"  "^^"^  ''  ^"  °"^  ^**"^'  ^"^  "^^^^^  *° 

Bonaparte  Blenkins  went  to  pick  up  the  volume,  now 
loosened  from  its  cover,  while  Tant'  sannie  pushed  the 
stumps  of  wood  farther  into  the  oven.  Bonaparte  came 
close  to  her,  tapped  the  book  knowingly,  nodded,  and 
ooked  at  the  fire.  Tant'  Sannie  comprehlnded,  and,  taking 
the  volume  from  his  hand,  threw  it  into  the  back  of  thi 
oven.  It  lay  upon  the  heap  of  coals,  smoked,  flared,  and 
blazed,  and  the  "  Political  Economy  »  was  no  more-gone 
W^d  ®**^^^°^®'  ^^^^  "'^"y  another  poor  heretic  of  flesh  and 

Bonaparte  grinned,  and  to  watch  the  process  brought  his 
face  so  near  the  oven-door  that  the  white  hair  on  his  eye- 
in^el^°fr         ■    ^*'**'^''^"^"''«^^f  there  were  any  more 

Learning  that  there  were,  he  made  signs  indicative  of 
taking  up  armfuls  and  flinging  them  into  the  fire.    But 
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Tant'  Sannie  was  dubious.  The  deceased  Englishman  had 
left  all  his  personal  effects  specially  to  his  child.  It  was  all 
venr  well  for  Bonaparte  to  talk  of  burning  the  books.  He 
had  had  his  hair  spiritually  pulled,  and  she  had  no  wish  to 
repeat  his  experience. 

She  shook  her  head.  Bonaparte  was  displeased.  But 
then  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him.  He  suggested  that 
the  key  of  the  loft  should  henceforth  be  put  into  his  own 
safe  care  and  keeping — no  one  gaining  possession  of  it 
without  his  permission.  To  this  Tant'  Sannie  readily  as- 
sented and  the  two  walked  lovingly  to  the  house  to  look  for 
it. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
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HE  BITES. 

Bonaparte  Blenkins  was  riding  home  on  the  gray  mare. 
He  had  ridden  out  that  afternoon,  partly  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  partly  to  maintain  his  character  as  overseer  of 
the  farm.  As  he  rode  on  slowly,  he  thoughtfully  touched 
the  ears  of  the  gray  mare  with  his  whip. 

"No,  Bon,  my  boy,"  he  addressed  himself,  "don't  pro- 
pose !  You  can't  marry  for  four  years,  on  account  of  the 
will ;  then  why  propose  ?  Weedle  her,  tweedle  her,  teedle 
her,  but  dotit  let  her  make  sure  of  you.  When  a  woman," 
said  Bonaparte,  sagely  resting  his  finger  against  the  side  of 
his  nose,  "  when  a  woman  is  sure  of  you  she  does  what  she 
likes  with  you ;  but  when  she  isn't,  you  do  what  you  like 
with  her.     And  I — "  said  Bonaparte. 

Here  he  drew  the  horse  up  suddenly  and  looked.  He 
was  now  close  to  the  house,  and  leaning  over  the  pig  sty 
wall,  in  company  with  Em,  who  was  showing  her  the  pigs, 
was  a  strange  female  figure.  It  was  the  first  visitor  that 
had  appeared  on  the  farm  since  his  arrival,  and  he  looked 
at  her  with  interest.  She  was  a  tall,  pudgy  girl  of  fifteen, 
weighing  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  baggy,  pendu- 
lous cheeks,  and  up-turned  nose.  She  strikingly  resembled 
Tant's  Sannie  in  form  and  feature,  but  her  sleepy  good  eyes 
lacked  the  twinkle  that  dwelt   in  the   Boer-woman's  small 
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orbs.    She  was  attired  in  a  bright  green  print,  wore  brass 

S      ^t^J^^^fl^  f'^"  ^^»^*  f°""d  her  neck,  and  was 
suckmg  the  tip  of  her  large  finger  as  she  looked  at  the  pigs 
Who  is  It  that  has  come  ?  "  asked  Bonaparte,  when  he 
Stood  dnnkmg  his  coflfee  in  the  front  room. 

HntJ^n/V  "'^' ,?'f''^'  }''>^  ^"•■^'"  **'d  Tant'  Sannie,  the 
Hottentot  maid  translating.  "She's  the  only  daughter  of 
my  only  brother  Paul,  and  she's  come  to  visit  me.  She° 
be  a  nice  mouthful  to  the  man  that  can  get  her,"  added 
Tant' Sannie.  "  Her  father's  got  two  thousand  ^unds  In 
the  green  wagon  box  under  his  bed,  and  a  farm,  and 
five  thousand  sheep,  and  God  Almighty  knows  how  manv 
goats  and  horses.  They  milk  ten  cows  in  midwinter,  anS 
Je  young  men  are  after  her  like  flies  about  a  bowl  of 

hul^hp  I^^^^v'^^  T^^"'  ^°  get  married  in  four  months, 
but  she  doesn't  yet  know  to  whom.  It  was  so  with  me 
when  I  was  young,"  said  Tant'  Sannie:  "I've  sat  up  whh 
the  young  men  four  and  five  nights  a  week.  And  they 
will  come  riding  again,  as  soon  as  ever  they  know  that  the 
time  s  up  that  the  Eng.ishman  made  me  agree  not  to  marry 

Ilia  ' 

The  Bcjr-woman  smirked  complacently. 
"Where  are  you  going  to?"  asked  Tant'  Sannie  pres- 
ently, seeing  that  Bonaparte  rose. 

said^napa"Jtf '  ^°'"^  '°  *^'  ^'""'^ '  ^'"  ""^  ^"  ^°  ^"PP"'" 
Nevertheless,  when  he  reached  his  own  door  he  stopped 
and  turned  m  there.     Soon  after  he  stood  before  the  tittle 
glass,  arrayed  in  his  best  white  shirt  with  the  little  tucks 

T^A  h  .?T^  m""'-J^-.  ?^  ^""^  ^"  ^'^  ^^T^  best  trousers! 
and  had  heavily  oiled  the  little  fringe  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  which,  however,  refused  to  become  darker.  But  wiiat 
distressed  him  most  was  his  nose—it  was  very  red.  He 
rubbed  his  finger  and  thumb  on  the  wall,  and  put  a  little 

S'^Tk '5  v"  «'  ^"^.'  ^"'*'"«  '^  '■^t*»^^  »"ade  matters  worse, 
he  rubbed  it  off  again.  Then  he  looked  carefully  into  his 
own  eyes.  They  certainly  were  a  little  pulled  down  at  the 
outer  corners,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  looking 
crosswise ;  but  then  they  were  a  nice  blue.  So  he  put  on 
his  best  coat,  took  up  his  stick,  and  went  out  to  supper,  feel, 
mg  on  the  whole  well  satisfied. 
"Aunt,"  said  Trana  to  Tanf  Sannie  when  that  night  they 
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lay  together  in  the  great  wooden  bed,  "why  does  the 
Englishman  sigh  so  when  he  looks  at  me  ? " 

"  Ha !  "  said  Tant'  Sannie,  who  was  half  asleep,  but  sud- 
denly started,  wide  awake.  "It's  because  he  thinks  you 
look  like  me.  I  tell  you,  Trana,"  said  Tant'  Sannie,  "  the 
man  is  mad  with  love  of  me.  I  told  him  the  other  night  I 
couldn't  marry  till  Em  was  sixteen,  or  I'd  lose  all  the  sheep 
her  father  left  me.  And  he  talked  about  Jacob  working 
seven  years  and  seven  years  again  for  his  wife.  And  of 
course  he  meant  me,"  said  Tant'  Sannie  pompously.  "  But 
he  won't  get  me  so  easily  as  he  thinks ;  he'll  have  to  ask 
more  than  once." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Trana,  who  was  a  lumpish  girl  and  not  much 
given  to  talking ;  but  presently  she  added,  "Aunt,  why  does 
the  Englishman  always  knock  against  a  person  when  he  pas- 
ses them  ? " 

"  That's  because  you  are  always  in  the  way,"  said  Tant' 
Sannie. 

"  But,  Aunt,"  said  Trana,  presently,  "  I  think  he  is  very 

'"■ly," 

"  Pb  jgh  !  "  said  Tant'  Sannie.  "  It's  only  because  we're 
not  accustomed  to  such  noses  in  this  country.  In  his 
country  he  says  all  the  people  have  such  noses,  and  the 
redder  your  nose  is  the  higher  you  are.  He's  of  the  family 
of  the  Queen  Victoria,  you  know,"  said  Tant'  Sannie,  waken- 
ing up  with  her  subject ;  "  and  he  doesn't  think  anything 
of  governors  and  Church  elders,  and  such  people  ;  they  are 
nothing  to  him.  When  his  aunt  with  the  dropsy  dies  he'll 
have  money  enough  to  buy  all  the  farms  in  this  district  1 " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Trana.     That  certainly  made  a  difference. 

"Yes,"  said  Tant'  Sannie;  "and  he's  only  forty-one, 
though  you'd  take  him  to  be  sixty.  And  he  told  me  last 
night  the  real  reason  of  his  baldness." 

Tant'  Sannie  then  proceeded  to  relate  how,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  Bonaparte  had  courted  a  fair  young  lady. 
How  a  deadly  rival,  jealous  of  his  verdant  locks,  his  golden 
flowing  hair,  had,  with  a  damnable  and  insinuating  decep- 
tion, made  him  a  present  of  a  pot  -^f  pomatum.  How, 
applying  it  in  the  evening,  on  rising  in  the  morning  he 
found  his  pillow  strewn  with  the  golden  locks,  and,  looking 
into  the  glass,  beheld  the  shining  and  smooth  expanse  which 
henceforth  be  roust  bear.    The  few  remaining  hairs  were 
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turned  to  a  silvery  whiteness,  and  the  young  lady  married 
hb  rival. 

"And,"  said  Tant'  Sannie  solemnly,  "if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  grace  of  God,  and  reading  of  the  psalms,  he  says  he 
would  have  killed  himself.  He  says  he  could  kill  himself 
quite  easily  if  he  wants  to  marry  a  woman  and  she  won't." 

"A  le  wereld,"  said  Trana:  and  then  they  went  to 
sleep. 

Every  one  was  lost  in  sleep  soon;  but  from  the  window 
of  the  cabin  the  light  streamed  forth.  It  came  from  a  dung 
fire,  over  which  Waldo  sat  brooding.  Hour  after  hour  he 
sat  there,  now  and  again  throwing  a  fresh  lump  of  fuel  on  to 
the  fire,  which  burnt  up  bravely,  and  then  sank  into  a  great 
bed  of  red  coals,  which  reflected  themselves  in  the  boy's 
eyes  as  he  sat  there  brooding,  brooding,  brooding.  At  last, 
when  the  fire  was  blazing  at  its  brightest,  he  rose  suddenly 
and  walked  slowly  to  a  beam  from  which  an  ox  "  riem  " 
hung.  Loosening  it,  he  ran  a  noose  in  one  end  and  then 
doubled  it  round  his  arm. 

"Mine,  mine!  I  have  a  right,"  he  muttered;  and  then 
somethmg  louder,  "if  I  fall  and  am  killed,  so  much  the 
better ! " 
He  opened  the  door  and  went  out  into  the  starlight 
He  walked  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  but  ovei 
head  it  was  one  of  those  brilliant  southern  nights  when 
every  space  so  small  that  your  hand  might  cover  it  shows 
fifty  cold  Trhite  points,  and  th-  Milky-Way  is  a  belt  of  sharp 
frosted  silver.    He  passed  tue  door  where  Bonaparte  lay 
dreaming  of  Trana  and  her  wealth,  and  he  mounted  the 
ladder  steps.     From  those  he  clambered  with  some  difficulty 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  house.    It  was  of  old  rotten  thatch 
with  a  ridge  of  white  plaster,  and  it  crumbled  away  under 
his  feet  at  every  step.    He  trod  as  heavily  as  he  could.    So 
much  the  better  if  he  fell. 

He  knelt  down  when  he  got  to  the  far  gable,  and  began 
to  fasten  his  "  riem  "  to  the  crumbling  bricks.  Below  was 
the  httle  window  of  the  loft.  With  one  end  of  the  "  riem  " 
lied  round  the  gable,  the  other  end  round  his  waist,  how 
easy  to  slide  down  to  it,  and  to  open  it  through  one  of  the 
broken  panes,  and  to  go  in,  and  to  fill  his  arms  with  books, 
and  to  clamber  up  again !  They  had  burnt  one  book— he 
would  have  twenty.    Every  man's  hand  was  against  his— 
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No  one  would  help  him 


his  should  be  against  every  man's. 
— he  would  help  himself. 

He  lifted  the  black  damp  hair  from  his  knit  forehead,  and 
looked  round  to  cool  his  hot  face.  Then  he  saw  what  a 
regal  nieht  it  was.  He  knelt  silently  and  looked  up.  A 
thousand  eyes  were  looking  down  at  him,  bright  aiiH.  so  cold. 
There  was  a  laughing  irony  in  them. 

"  So  hot,  so  bitter,  so  angry  ?     Poor  little  mortal ! " 

He  was  ashamed.  He  folded  his  arms,  and  sat  on  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  locking  up  at  them. 

"  So  hot,  so  bitter,  so  angry  ? " 

It  was  as  though  a  co'.d  hand  had  been  laid  upon  his 
throbbing  forehead,  and  slowly  they  began  to  fade  and 
grow  dim.  Tant'  Sannie  and  the  burnt  book,  Bonaparte 
and  the  broken  machine,  the  box  in  the  loft,  he  himself 
sitting  there— how  small  they  all  became!  Even  the 
grave  over  yonder.  Those  stars  that  shone  on  up  above 
so  quietly,  they  had  seen  a  thousand  such  little  existences, 
a  thousand  such  little  existences  fight  just  so  fiercely,  flare 
up  just  so  brightly,  and  go  out ;  and  they,  the  old,  old 
stars,  shone  on  forever. 

"  So  hot,  so  angry,  poor  little  soul  ? "  they  said. 

The  "reim"  slipped  from  his  fingers;  he  sat  with  his 
arms  folded,  looking  up. 

"  We,"  said  the  stars,  "  have  seen  the  earth  when  it  was 
young.  We  have  seen  small  things  creep  out  upon  its 
surface— small  things  that  prayed  and  loved  and  cried  very 
loudly,  and  then  crept  under  it  again.  But  we,"  saia  .he 
stars,  •'  are  as  old  as  the  Unknown." 

He  leaned  his  chin  against  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
looked  up  at  them.  So  long  he  sat  there  that  bright  stars 
set  and  new  ones  rose,  and  yet  he  sat  on. 

Then  at  last  he  stood  up,  and  began  to  loosen  the  "  reim" 
from  the  gable. 

VVhat  did  it  matter  about  the  books  ?  The  lust  and  the 
desire  for  them  had  died  out.  If  they  pleased  to  keep 
them  from  him  they  might.  What  matter?  it  was  a  very 
little  thing.  Why  hate,  and  struggle,  and  fight?  Let  it 
be  as  It  would. 

He  twisted  the  "  reim  "  round  his  arm  and  walked  back 
along  the  ndge  of  the  house. 

By  this  time  Bonaparte  Blenkins  h.^d  finished  his  dream 
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of  Trant,  and  w  be  turned  himself  round  for  a  fresh  doze 
ne  heard  the  steps  descending  the  ladder.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  draw  the  blanket  over  his  head  and  his  legs  under 
mm,  and  to  shout;  but  recollecting  that  the  door  was 
locked  and  the  window  carefully  bolted,  he  allowed  his 
nead  slowly  to  crop  out  among  the  blankets,  and  listened 
intently.  Whosoever  it  might  be,  there  was  no  danger  of 
their getung  at  him;  so  he  clambered  out  of  bedf  and 
going  on  Uptoe  to  the  door,  applied  his  eye  to  the  key- 
hole. There  was  nothing  to  be  seen ;  so  walking  to  the 
window,  he  brought  his  face  as  close  to  the  glass  as  his 
nose  would  allow.  There  was  a  figure  just  discernible. 
The  lad  was  not  trying  to  walk  softly,  and  the  heavy  shuf- 
fling  of  the  well-known  "  vel-schoens "  could  be  clearly 
heard  through  the  closed  window  as  they  crossed  the 
stones  in  the  yard.  Bonaparte  listened  till  they  had  died 
away  round  the  comer  of  the  wagon-house ;  and,  feeling 
that  his  bare  legs  were  getting  cold,  he  jumped  back  into 
bed  again. 

"What  do  -ou  keep  up  in  your  loft?"  inquired  Bona- 
parte of  the  Boer-woman  the  next  evening,  pointing  upward 
and  elucidating  hia  meaning  by  the  addition  of  such  Dutch 
^°J°?  ?*j  ^^"*^'  ^orthe  lean  Hottentot  was  gone  home. 

Dned  skins,"  said  the  Boer-woman,  "and  empty  bottles, 
and  boxes,  and  sacks,  and  soap." 

"Y?"  ^?"*  '*®®P  *"y  °^  y^"""  provisions  there— sugar, 
now  ?  said  Bonaparte,  pointing  to  the  sugar-basin  and  then 
up  at  the  loft. 

Tant'  Sannie  shook  her  head. 

"Only  salt,  and  dried  peaches." 

"Dried  peaches  I  Eh?"  said  Bonaparte.  "Shut  the 
door,  my  dear  child,  shut  it  tight,"  he  called  out  to  Em. 
who  stood  in  the  dining-room.  Then  he  leaned  over  the 
elbow  of  the  sofa  and  brought  his  face  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  Boer-woman's,  and  made  signs  of  eating.  Then  he 
said  something  she  did  not  comprehend;  then  said,  "  Waldo, 
Waldo,  Waldo,"  pointing  up  to  the  loft  and  made  signs  of 
eating  again.  * 

Now^  an  inkling  of  his  meaning  dawned  on  the  Bocr- 
wowan  s  mind.    To  make  it  clearer,  be  moved  bis  legs  after 
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the  manner  of  one  going  up  a  ladder,  appeared  to  be  open- 
ing a  door,  masticated  vigorously,  said,  "  Peaches,  peaches, 
peaches,"  and  appeared  to  be  coming  down  the  ladder. 

It  was  now  evident  to  Tant'  Sannie  that  Waldo  had  been 
in  her  loft  and  eaten  her  peaches. 

To  exemplify  his  own  share  in  the  proceedings,  Bonaparte 
lay  down  on  the  sofa,  and  shutting  his  eyes  tightly,  said, 
"Night,  night,  night!"  Then  he  sat  up  wildly,  appearing 
to  be  intently  listening,  mimicked  with  his  feet  the  coming 
down  a  ladder,  and  looked  at  Tant*  Sannie.  This  clearly 
showed  how,  roused  in  the  night,  he  had  discovered  the 
theft. 

"He  must  have  been  a  great  fool  to  eat  my  peaches," 
said  Tant'  Sannie.  ♦'  They  are  full  of  mites  as  a  sheepskin, 
and  as  hard  as  stones." 

Bonaparte,  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  did  not  even  hear  her 
remark,  and  took  out  from  his  coat-tail  a  little  horse-whip, 
nicely  rolled  up.    Bonaparte  winked  at  the  little  rhinoceros 
horsewhip,  at  the  Boer-woman,  and  then  at  the  door. 
•♦  Shall  we  call  him— Waldo,  Waldo  ? "  he  said. 
Tant'  Sannie  nodded,  and  giggled.    There  was   some- 
thing so  exceedingly  humorous  in   the  idea  that  he  was 
going  to  beat  the   boy,  though  for  her  own  part  she  did 
not  see  that  the  peaches  were  worth  it.    When  the  Kaffir 
maid  came  with  the  wash-tub  she  was  sent  to  summon 
".nd  Bonaparte  doubled  up  the  little  whip  and  put 
pocket.    Then  he  drew  himself  up,  and  prepared 
v.  .        'li:   important  part  with  becoming  gravity.    Soon 
' '         .ood  in  the  door,  and  took  off  his  hat. 
^ome  in,  come  in,  my  lad,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  and  shut 
the  door  behind." 
The  boy  came  in  and  stood  before  them. 
"You  need  not  be  so  afraid,  child,"  said  Tant'  Sannie, 
I  was  a  child  myself  once.    It't  no  great  harm  if  you 
have  taken  a  few.  ' 

Bonaparte  perceived  that  her  remark  was  not  in  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  the  little  drama 
he  intended  to  act.  Pursing  out  his  lips,  and  waving  his 
hand,  he  solemnly  addressed  the  boy. 

"Waldo,  it  grieves  me  beyond  expression  to  have  to  sum- 
mon you  for  so  pamful  a  purpose ;  but  it  is  at  the  imperative 
call  of  duty,  which  I  dare  not  evade.    I  do  not  state  that 
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fr?.nk  and  unreserved  confession  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  chastisement,  which  if  requisite  shall  be  fully  adminis- 
tered ;  but  the  nature  of  that  chastisement  may  be  mitigated 
by  free  and  humble  confession.  Waldo,  answer  me  as  you 
would  your  own  father,  in  whose  place  I  now  stand  to  you : 
have  you,  or  have  you  not,  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  eat  of 
the  peaches  in  the  loft  ? " 

"  Say  you  took  them,  boy,  say  you  took  them,  then  he 
won't  beat  you  much,"  said  the  Dutch-woman  good  naturedly, 
getting  a  little  sorry  for  him. 

The  boy  raised  his  eyes  slowly  and  fixed  them  vacantly 
upon  her,  then  suddenly  his  face  grew  dark  with  blood. 

"  .S<7,  you  haven't  got  anything  to  say  to  us,  my  lad  ? " 
said  Bonaparte,  momentaiily  forgetting  his  dignity,  and 
bending  forward  with  a  Mttle  snarl.     "  But  what  I  mean  is 

J'ust  this,  my  lad — when  it  takes  a  boy  three-quarters  of  an 
lOur  to  fill  a  salt-pot,  and  when  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  goes  knocking  about  the  doors  of  a  loft,  it's  natural 
to  suppose  there's  mischief  in  it.  It's  certain  there/,  mis- 
chief in  it ;  and  where  there's  mischief  in  it  it  must  be  taken 
out,"  said  Bonaparte,  grinning  into  the  boy's  face.  Then, 
feeling  that  he  had  fallen  from  that  high  gravity  which  was 
as  spice  to  the  pudding,  and  the  flavor  of  the  whole  little 
tragedy,  he  drew  himself  up.  "Waldo,"  he  said,  "confess 
to  me  instantly,  and  without  reserve,  that  you  ate  the 
peaches." 

The  boy's  face  was  white  now.  His  eyes  were  on  the 
ground,  his  hands  doggedly  clasped  before  him. 

"  what,  do  you  not  intend  to  answer  ? " 

The  boy  looked  up  at  them  once  from  under  his  bent 
eyebrows,  and  then  looked  down  again. 

"The  creature  looks  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  were  in 
it,"  cried  Tant'  Sannie.  "  Say  you  took  them,  boy.  Young 
things  will  be  young  things ;  I  was  older  than  you  when  I 
used  to  eat  •  bultong '  in  my  mother's  loft,  and  get  the  little 
niggers  whipped  for  it.     Say  you  took  them." 

But  the  boy  said  nothing. 

"  I  think  a  little  solitary  confinement  might  perhaps  be 
beneficial,"  said  Bonaparte.  "It  will  enable  you,  Waldo, 
to  reflect  on  the  enormity  of  the  sin  you  have  committed 
against  our  Father  in  heaven.  And  you  may  also  think  of 
the  submission  you  owe  to  those  who  are  older  and  wiser 
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than  you  are,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  check  ard  correct 
you." 

Saying  this,  Bonaparte  stood  up  and  took  down  the  key 
of  the  fuel-house,  which  hung  on  a  nail  against  the  wall. 

"Walk  on,  my  boy,"  said  Bonaparte,  pointing  to  the 
door ;  and  as  he  followed  him  out  he  drew  his  mouth  ex- 
pressively on  one  side,  and  made  the  lash  of  the  little  horse* 
whip  stick  out  of  his  pocket  and  shake  up  and  down. 

Tant'  Sannie  felt  half  sorry  for  the  lad ;  but  she  could 
not  help  laughing,  it  was  always  so  funny  when  one  was 
going  to  have  a  whipping,  and  it  would  do  him  good.  Any< 
how  he  would  forget  aJl  about  it  when  the  places  were 
healed.  Had  not  she  been  beaten  many  times  and  been 
all  the  better  for  it  ? 

Bonaparte  took  up  a  lighted  candle  that  had  been  left 
burning  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  told  the  boy  to  walk 
before  him.  They  went  to  the  fuel-house.  It  was  a  little 
stone  erection  that  jutted  out  from  the  side  of  the  wagon- 
house.  It  was  low,  and  without  a  window;  and  the  dried 
dung  was  piled  in  one  corner,  and  the  coffee-mill  stood  in 
another  fastened  on  the  top  of  a  short  post  about  three  feet 
high.    Bonaparte  took  the  padlock  off  the  rough  door. 

"  Walk  in,  my  lad,"  he  said. 

Waldo  obeyed  sullenly ;  one  place  to  him  was  much  the 
same  as  s.     'her.     He  had  no  objection  to  being  locked  up. 

Bonapr  followed  him  in,  and  closed  the  door  carefully. 
He  put  the  light  down  on  the  heap  of  dung  in  the  corner, 
and  quietly  introduced  his  hand  under  his  coat-tails,  and 
drew  slowly  from  his  pocket  the  end  of  a  rope,  which  he 
concealed  behind  him. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  exceedingly  sorry,  Waldo,  my  lad,  that 
you  should  have  acted  in  this  manner.  It  grieves  me. "  said 
Bonaparte. 

He  moved  round  toward  the  boy's  back.  He  hardly 
liked  the  look  in  the  fellow's  eyes,  though  he  stood  there 
motionless.    If  he  should  spring  on  him  I 

So  he  drew  th  rope  out  very  carefully,  and  shifted 
round  to  the  wooden  post.  There  was  a  slip-not  in  one 
end  of  the  rope,  and  a  s  dden  movement  drew  the  boy's 
hands  to  his  back  and  passed  it  round  them.  It  was  an 
instant's  work  to  drag  it  twice  round  the  wooden  post :  then 
Bonaparte  was  safe. 
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For  a  momeilt  tb«  boy  struggled  to  free  himself;  then 
he  knew  that  he  was  powerless,  and  stood  still. 
"  Horses  that  kick  must  have  their  legs  tied,"  said  Bona- 

Earte,  as  he  passed  the  other  end  of  die  rope  round  the 
oy's  knees.  "  And  now,  my  dear  Waldo,"  taking  the  whip 
out  of  his  pocket,  **  I  am  going  to  beat  you." 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  It  was  perfectly  quiet ;  they 
could  hear  each  other'M  breath. 

"'Chasten  thv  son  while  there  is  hope,'"  said  Boraparte, 
" '  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying.'  Those  are 
God's  words.  I  shall  act  as  a  father  to  you,  Waldo ;  I  think 
we  had  better  have  your  naked  back." 

He  took  out  his  penknife,  and  slit  the  shirt  down  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  waist. 

"Now,  «aid  Bonaparte,  "I  hope  the  Lord  will  bless  and 
sanctify  to  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  to  you." 

The  first  cut  ran  from  the  shoulder  across  the  middle  of 
the  back ;  the  second  fell  exactly  in  the  same  place.  A 
shudder  passed  through  the  boy's  n-ame. 

"  Nice,  eh  ? "  said  Bonaparte,  peeping  round  into  his  face, 
speaking  with  a  lisp,  as  though  to  a  very  little  child. 

But  the  eves  were  black  and  lustreless,  and  seemed  not  to 
see  him.  when  he  had  given  sixteen  Bonaparte  paused  in 
his  work  to  wipe  a  little  drop  of  blood  from  his  whip. 

"Cold,  eh?  What  makes  you  shiver  so?  Pernaps  you 
would  like  to  pull  up  your  shirt  ?  But  I've  not  quite  dow 
yet." 

When  he  had  finished  he  wiped  the  whip  again,  and  put 
it  back  in  his  pocket.  He  cut  the  rope  through  with  his 
penknife,  and  then  took  up  the  light. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  found  your  tongue  yet.  For- 
gotten how  to  cry?"  said  Eor-iparte,  patting  him  on  the 
cheek. 

The  boy  looked  up  at  him — not  sullenly,  not  angrily. 
There  was  a  wild,  fitful  terror  in  the  eyes.  Bonaparte  made 
haste  to  go  out  and  shut  the  door,  and  leave  him  alone  in 
the  darVness.    He  himself  was  afraid  of  that  look. 


It  was  almost  morning.    Waldo  lay  with  his  face  upon  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  fuel-he*^     There  wa«  a  round 
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hole  near  the  top  of  the  door,  where  a  knot  of  wood 
had  fallen  out,  and  a  stream  of  gray  light  came  in  through 
it. 

Ah,  it  was  going  to  end  at  last  I  Nothing  lasts  forever 
not  even  the  night.  How  was  it  he  had  never  thought  of 
that  before }  For  in  all  that  Ions  dark  night  he  had  been 
very  strong,  had  never  been  tired,  never  felt  pain,  had  run 
on  and  on,  up  and  down,  up  and  down :  he  had  not  dared 
to  stand  still,  and  he  had  not  known  it  would  end.  He  had 
been  so  strong,  that  when  he  struck  his  head  with  all  his 
force  upon  the  stone  wall  it  did  not  Stun  him  nor  pain  him — 
only  made  him  laugh.  That  was  a  dreadful  night.  When 
he  clasped  his  hands  'i  ntically  and  prayed — "O  God.  my 
beautiful  God,  my  sweei  God,  once,  only  once,  let  me  feel 
you  near  me  to-night !  "  he  could  not  feci  Him.  He  prayed 
aloud,  ve'v  loud,  and  he  eot  no  answer;  when  he  listened  it 
was  all  quite  quiet— like  when  the  priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud 
to  their  god—"  Oh,  Baal,  hear  us  I  Oh,  Baal,  hear  us  1 " 
but  Baal  was  gone  a-hunting. 

That  was  a  long  wild  night,  and  wild  thoughts  came  and 
went  in  it ;  but  they  left  their  marks  behind  them  forever : 
for,  as  years  cannot  pass  without  leaving  their  traces  behind 
them,  neither  can  nights  into  which  are  forced  the  thoughts 
and  sufferings  of  years.  And  now  ."  5  dawn  war  ~oming, 
and  at  last  he  was  very  tired.  He  Sh  vered,  an(  >  ied  to 
draw  the  shirt  up  over  his  shoulders.  Th-y  vcr  ^etting 
stiff.  He  had  never  known  they  were  cut  in  the  night.  He 
looked  up  at  the  white  light  that  came  in  liuough  the  hole 
at  the  top  of  the  door  and  shudd^^i  A,  The.  he  turned  his 
lace  back  to  the  ground  and  slept    "".in. 

Some  hours  later  Bonaparte  came  toward  the  fuel-house 
with  a  lump  of  bread  in  his  hand.  He  opened  the  door 
and  peered  in  ;  then  entered,  and  touched  the  fellow  with 
his  boot.  Seeing  that  he  breathed  heavily,  though  he  did 
not  rouse,  Bonaparte  threw  the  bread  down  on  the  i;round. 
He  was  alive,  that  was  one  thing.  He  bent  over  him,  and 
carefully  scratched  open  one  of  the  cuts  with  the  nail  of 
his  forefinger,  examining  with  much  interest  his  last  night's 
work.  He  would  have  to  count  his  sheep  himself  that 
day:  the  boy  was  literally  cut  up.  He  locked  the  door 
and  went  away  again. 

"  Oh,  Lyndall,"  said  Em,  entering  the  dining-room,  and 
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bathed  in  tears,  that  afternoon,  "I  have  been  begging 
Bonaparte  to  let  him  out,  and  he  won't." 

"  The  more  you  beg  the  more  he  will  not,"  said  Lyndall. 

She  was  cutting  out  aprons  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  but  it's  late,  and  I  think  they  want  to  kill  him," 
said  Em,  weeping  bitterly ;  and  finding  that  no  more  con- 
solation was  to  be  gained  from  her  cousin,  she  went  off 
blubbering — "  I  wonder  you  can  cut  out  aprons  when  Waldo 
is  shut  up  like  that." 

For  ten  minutes  after  she  was  gone  Lyndall  worked  on 
quietly ;  then  she  folded  up  her  stuff,  rolled  it  tightly  to- 
gether,  and  stood  before  the  closed  door  of  the  sitting-room 
with  her  hands  closely  clasped.  A  flush  rose  to  her  face ; 
she  opened  the  door  quickly,  walked  in,  and  went  to  the  nail 
on  which  the  key  of  the  fuel-room  hung.  Bonaparte  and 
Tant'  Sannie  sat  there  and  saw  her. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  they  asked  together. 

"This  key,"  she  said,  holding  it  up,  and  looking  at 
them. 

"Do  you  mean  her  to  have  it?"  said  Tant'  Sannie,  in 
Dutch. 

"  Why  don't  you  stop  her  ? "  asked  Bonaparte,  in  Eng- 
lish. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  it  from  her? "  said  Tant'  Sannie. 

So  they  looked  at  each  other,  talking,  while  Lyndall 
walked  to  the  fuel-house  with  the  key,  her  underlip  bitten 
in. 

"  Waldo,"  she  said,  as  she  helped  him  to  stand  up,  and 
twisted  his  arm  about  her  waist  to  support  him,  "  we  will 
not  be  children  always ;  we  shall  have  the  power  too,  some 
day."  She  kissed  his  naked  shoulder  with  her  soft  little 
mouth.  It  was  all  the  comfort  her  young  soul  could  give 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HE   MAKES    LOVE. 

said  Tant'  Sannie  to  her  Hottentot  maid,  "  I 
this  house  four  years,  and  never  been  up  in 
the  loft.  Fatter  women  than  I  go  up  ladders  ;  I  will  go 
up  to-day  and  see  what  it  is  like,  and  put  it  to  rights  up 
there.  You  bring  the  little  ladder,  and  stand  at  the 
bottom." 

"  There's  one  would  be  sorry  if  you  were  to  fall,"  said 
the  Hottentot  maid,  leering  at  Bonaparte's  pipe,  that  lay  on 
the  table. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  jade,"  said  her  mistress,  trying  to 
conceal  a  pleased  smile,  "  and  go  and  fetch  the  ladder." 

There  was  a  never-used  trap-door  at  one  end  of  the  sit- 
ting-room ;  this  the  Hottentot  maid  pushed  open,  and  set- 
ting the  ladder  against  it,  the  Boer-woman  with  some  danger 
and  difficulty  climbed  into  the  loft.  Then  the  Hottentot 
maid  took  the  ladder  away,  as  her  husband  was  mending  the 
wagon-house  and  needed  it,  but  the  trap-door  was  left  open. 

For  a  little  while  Tant'  Sannie  poked  about  among  the 
empty  bottles  and  skins,  and  looked  at  the  bag  of  peaches 
that  Waldo  was  supposed  to  have  liked  so ;  then  she  sat 
down  near  the  trap-door  beside  a  barrel  of  salt  mutton.  She 
found  that  the  pieces  of  meat  were  much  too  large,  and  took 
out  her  clasp-knife  to  divide  them. 

That  was  always  the  way  when  one  left  things  to  servants, 
she  grumbled  to  herself  •,  but  when  once  she  was  married  to 
her  husband  Bonaparte  it  would  not  matter  whether  a  sheep 
spoiled  or  no — when  once  his  rich  aunt  with  the  dropsy  was 
dead.  She  smiled  as  she  dived  her  hand  into  the  pickle- 
water. 

At  that  instant  her  niece  entered  the  room  below,  closely 
followed  by  Bonaparte,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  smiling 
mawkishly.  Had  Tant'  Sannie  spoken  at  that  moment  the 
life  of  Bonaparte  Blenkins  would  have  run  a  wholly  differ- 
ent course ;  as  it  was,  she  remained  silent,  and  neither 
noticed  the  open  trap-door  above  their  heads. 

"  Sit  there,  my  love,"  said  Bonaparte,  motioning  Trana 
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into  her  aunt's  elbow-chair,  and  drawing  another  close  up 
m  front  of  it,  in  which  he  seated  himself.  "There,  put 
your  feet  upon  the  stove  too.  Your  aunt  has  gone  out 
somewhere.  Long  have  I  waited  for  this  auspicious 
event ! "  *^ 

Trana,  who  understood  not  one  word  of  English,  sat 
down  in  the  chair  and  wondered  if  this  was  one  of  the 
strange  customs  of  other  lands,  that  an  old  gentleman  may 
bring  his  chair  up  to  yours,  and  sit  with  his  knees  touching 
vou.  She  had  been  five  days  in  Bonaparte's  company,  and 
feared  the  old  man,  and  disliked  his  nose. 

"  How  long  have  I  desired  this  moment ! "  said  Bona- 
parte. "  But  that  aged  relative  of  thine  is  always  cast- 
uig  her  unhallowed  shadow  upon  us.    Look  into  my  eyes, 

Bonaparte  knew  that  she  comprehended  not  a  syllable : 
but  he  understood  that  it  is  the  eye,  the  tone,  the  action,  and 
not  at  all  the  rational  word,  that  touches  the  love-chords. 
He  saw  she  changed  color. 

"All  night,"  said  Bonaparte,  "I  He  awake;  I  see 
naught  but  thy  angelic  countenance.  I  open  my  arms  to 
receive  thee— where  art  thou,  where?  Thou  art  not 
there !  '  said  Bonaparte,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words, 
and  spreading  out  his  arms  and  drawing  them  to  his 
breast. 

"  Oh,  please,  I  don't  understand,"  said  Trana.  "  I  want 
to  go  away." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Bonaparte,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  to 
her  great  relief,  and  pressing  his  hands  on  i  heart,  "  since 
first  thy  amethystine  countenance  was  .  ipressed  here— 
what  have  I  not  suffered,  what  have  I  not  felt  ?  Oh,  the 
pangs  unspoken,  burning  as  an  ardent  coal  in  a  fiery  and 
uncontammated  bosom  !  "  said  Bonaparte,  bending  forward 

"Dear  Lord!"  said  Trana  to  herself,  "how  foolish  I 
nave  been  I  The  old  man  has  a  pain  in  his  stomach,  and 
now,  as  my  aunt  is  out,  he  has  come  to  me  to  help  him." 

bhe  smiled  kindly  at  Bonaparte,  and  pushing  past  him, 
went  to  the  bedroom,  quickly  returning  with  a  bottle  of  red 
drops  in  her  hand. 

"They  are  very  good  for  ' benaawdheit ; '  my  mother 
always  drinks  them,"  she  said,  holding  the  bottle  out. 
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The  face  in  the  trap-door  was  a  fiery  red.  Like  a  tiger- 
cat  ready  to  spring,  Tant'  Sannie  crouched,  with  the  shoul- 
der of  mutton  in  her  hand.  Exactly  beneath  her  stood 
Bonaparte.  She  rose  and  clasped  with  boih  arms  the  bar- 
rel of  salt  meat. 

"What,  rose  of  the  desert,  nightingale  of  the  colony,  that 
with  thine  amorous  lay  whilest  the  lonesome  night !  "  cried 
Bonaparte,  seizing  the  hand  that  held  the  '  vonlicsense." 
"  Nay,  struggle  not !  Fly  as  a  stricken  fawn  into  the  arms 
that  would  embrace  thee,  thou " 

Here  a  stream  of  cold  pickle-water,  heavy  with  ribs  and 
shoulders,  descending  on  his  head,  abruptly  terminated  his 
speech.  Half-blinded,  Bonaparte  looked  up  through  the 
drops  that  hung  from  his  eyelids,  and  saw  the  red  face  that 
looked  down  at  him.  With  one  wild  cry  he  fled.  As  he 
passed  out  at  the  front  door  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  well- 
directed,  struck  the  black  coat  in  the  small  of  the  back. 

"  Bring  the  ladder !  bring  the  ladder  I  I  will  go  after 
him  1 "  cried  the  Boer-woman,  as  Bonaparte  Blenkins  wildly 
fled  into  the  fields. 


Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Waldo  knelt  on  the 
floor  of  his  ccibin.  He  bathed  the  foot  of  his  dog  which 
had  been  pierced  by  a  thorn.  The  bruises  on  his  own  back 
had  had  five  days  to  heal  in,  and,  except  a  little  stiffness  in 
his  movements  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
boy. 

The  troubles  of  the  young  are  soon  over ;  they  leave  no 
external  mark.  If  you  wound  the  tree  in  its  youth  the  bark 
will  quickly  cover  the  gash ;  but  when  the  tree  is  very  old, 
peelii.g  the  bark  off,  and  looking  carefully,  you.  will  see  the 
scar  there  still.     All  that  is  t)uried  is  not  dead. 

Waldo  poured  the  warm  milk  over  the  little  swollen  foot ; 
Doss  lay  very  quiet,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Then  there  wis 
a  tap  at  the  door,  In  an  instant  Doss  looked  wide  awake, 
and  winked  the  tears  out  from  between  his  little  lids. 

**  Come  in,"  said  Waldo,  intent  on  his  work  ;  and  slowly 
and  cautiously  the  door  opened. 

"  Good-evening,  Waldo,  my  boy,"  said  P'^naparte  Blenkins 
in  a  mild  voice,  not  venturing  more  than  his  nose  within 
the  door.    "  How  are  you  this  evening  ? " 
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Dos3  growled  and  showed  his  little  teeth,  and  tried  to  rise, 
but  his  paw  hurt  him  so  he  whined. 

**  I'm  very  tired,  Waldo>  ray  boy,"  said  Bonaparte  plain* 
timely. 

Doss  showed  his  little  white  teeth  again.  His  master 
went  on  with  his  work  without  looking  round.  There  are 
some  people  at  whose  hands  it  is  best  not  to  look.  At  last 
he  said, 

**.Come  in." 

Bonaparte  stepped  cautiously  a  little  way  into  the  room, 
and  left  the  door  open  behind  him.  He  looked  at  the  boy's 
supper  on  the  table. 

"  Waldo,  I've  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day — I'm  very  hun- 


said  Waldo  after  a  moment,  bending  lower  over 


gry,"  he  said 

"Eat  I " 
his  dog. 

"You  won't  go  and  tell  her  that  I  am  here,  will  you, 
Waldo  ?  "  said  Bonaparte  most  uneasily.  "  You've  heard 
how  she  used  me,  Waldo  ?  I've  been  badly  treated ;  you'll 
know  yourself  what  it  is  some  day  when  you  can't  carry  on 
a  little  conversation  with  a  lady  without  having  salt  meat 
and  pickle-water  thrown  at  you.  Waldo,  look  at  me ;  do  I 
look  as  a  gentleman  should  ? " 

But  the  boy  neither  looked  up  nor  answered,  and  Bona- 
parte grew  more  uneasy. 

"You  wouldn't  go  and  tell  her  that  I  am  here,  would 
you  ? "  said  Bonaparte,  whiningly.  "  There's  no  knowing 
what  she  would  do  to  me.  I've  such  trust  in  you,  Waldo ; 
I've  always  thought  you  such  a  promising  lad,  though  you 
mayn't  have  known  it,  Waldo." 

"  Eat,"  said  the  joy,  "  I  shall  say  nothing." 

Bonaparte,  who  kiiew  tue  truth  when  another  spoke  it, 
closed  the  door,  carefully  putting  on  the  button.  Then  he 
looked  to  see  that  the  curtain  of  the  window  was  closely 
pulled  down,  and  seated  himself  at  the  table.  He  was 
soon  munching  the  cold  meat  and  bread.  Waldo  knelt  on 
the  floor,  bathing  the  foot  with  hands  which  the  dog  licked 
lovingly.  Once  only  he  glanced  at  the  table,  and  turned 
away  quickly. 

"  Ah,  yes  I  I  don't  wonder  that  you  can't  look  at  me, 
Waldo,"  said  Bonaparte :  "  my  condition  would  touch  any 
heart    You  see,  the  water  was  fatty,  and  that  has  made 
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all  the  sand  stick  to  me ;  and  my  hair,"  said  Bonaparte, 
tenderly  touching  the  little  fringe  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
"  is  all  caked  over  like  a  little  plank :  you  wouldn't  think 
it  was  hair  at  all,"  said  Bonaparte,  plaintively.  "  I  had  tn 
creep  all  along  the  stone  walls  for  fear  she'd  see  me,  and 
with  nothing  on  my  head  but  a  red  handkerchief  tied  under 
my  chin,  Waldo ;  and  to  hide  in  a  '  sloot '  the  whole  day, 
with  not  a  mouthful  of  food,  Waldo.  And  she  gave  me 
such  a  blow,  just  here,"  said  Bonaparte. 

He  had  cleared  the  plate  of  the  last  morsel,  whcti  «Valdo 
rose  and  walked  to  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Waldo,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  nrt  going  to  call  her," 
said  Bonaparte,  rising  anxiously. 

"  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  the  wagon,"  said  the  boy,  open* 
ing  the  door. 

"  Oh,  we  can  both  sleep  in  this  bed :  tli^ie's  plenty  of 
room.    Do  stay,  my  boy,  please." 

But  Waldo  stepped  out. 

"  It  was  such  a  little  whip,  Waldo,"  said  Bonaparte,  follow- 
ing him  deprecatingly.  "  I  didn'.':  think  it  would  hurt  you  so 
much.  It  was  such  a  little  whip.  I'm  sure  you  didn't  take 
the  peaches.  You  aren't  goin^  to  call  her,  Waldo,  are 
you  ? " 

But  the  boy  walked  oflf. 

Bonaparte  waited  till  his  figure  had  passed  round  the  front 
of  the  wagon-house,  and  then  slipped  out.  He  hid  himself 
round  the  corner,  but  kept  peeping  out  to  see  who  was  com- 
ing. He  felt  sure  fhe  boy  was  gone  to  call  Tant'  Sannie. 
His  teeth  chattered  with  inward  cold  as  he  looked  round  into 
the  darkness,  and  thought  of  the  snakes  that  might  bite  him, 
and  the  dreadful  things  that  might  attack  him,  and  the  dead 
that  might  arise  out  of  their  graves  if  he  slept  out  in  the  field 
all  night.  But  more  than  an  hour  passed,  and  no  footstep 
approached. 

Then  Bonaparte  made  his  way  back  to  the  cabin.  He 
buttoned  the  door  and  put  the  table  against  it,  and,  giving 
the  dog  a  kick  to  silence  his  whining  when  the  foot 
throbbed,  he  climbed  into  bed.  He  did  not  put  out  the  light 
for  fear  of  the  ghost,  but,  worn  out  witi'  the  sorrows  of  the 
day,  was  soon  a  '  ?ep  himself. 

About  four  o'clock  Waldo,  lying  betwt'^n  the  seats  of  the 
horse-wagon,  was  awakened  by  a  gentle  touch  on  his  head. 
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Sitting  up,  he  espied  Bonaparte  looking  through  one  of 
the  windows  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand. 

"  I'm  about  to  depart,  my  dear  boy,  before  my  enemies 
arise ;  and  I  could  not  leave  without  coming  to  bid  you 
farewell,''  said  Bonaparte. 

Waldo  looked  at  him.   . 

"  I  shall  always  think  of  you  with  affection,"  said  Bona- 
parte. "  And  there's  that  old  hat  of  yours,  if  you  could  let 
tne  have  it  for  a  keepsake " 

"  Take  it,"  said  Waldo. 

'•  I  thought  you  would  say  so,  so  I  brought  it  with  me," 
said  Bonaparte,  putting  it  on.  "  The  Lord  bless  you,  my 
dear  boy.  You  haven't  a  few  shillings — just  a  trifle  you 
don't  need — have  you  ? " 

"  Take  the  two  shillings  that  are  in  the  brnken  vase." 

"May  the  blessing  of  my  God  rest  i;.(  i  you,  my  dear 
child,"  said  Bonaparte ;  "  may  He  guide  and  bless  you. 
Give  me  your  hand." 

Waldo  folded  his  arms  closely,  and  lay  down. 

"  Farewell,  adieu  I  "  said  Bonaparte.  "  May  the  blessing 
of  my  God  and  my  father's  God  rest  on  you,  now  and  ever- 
more." 

With  these  words  the  head  and  nose  withdrew  themselves, 
and  the  light  vanished  from  the  window. 

After  a  few  moments  the  boy,  lying  in  the  wagon,  heard 
stealthy  footsteps  as  they  passed  the  wagon-house  and 
made  their  way  down  the  road.  He  listened  as  they  grew 
fainter  and  famter,  and  at  last  died  away  altogether !  and 
from  that  night  the  footstep  of  Bonaparte  Blenkins  was 
heard  no  more  at  the  old  fann. 
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"  And  it  was  all  play,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  it  had  lived  and  worlnd  for. 
A  striving,  and  a  striving,  and  an  ending  in  nothing." 


CHAPTER  I. 


TIMES  AND  SEASONr 


Waldo  lay  on  his  stomach  on  the  sand.  Since  he  prayed 
and  howled  to  his  God  in  the  fuel-house  three  years  had 
passed. 

They  say  that  in  the  world  to  come  time  is  not  measured 
out  by  months  and  years.  Neither  is  it  here.  The  soul's 
life  has  seasons  of  its  own  ;  periods  not  found  in  any  cal- 
endar, times  that  years,  and  months  will  not  scan,  but  which 
are  as  deftly  and  sharply  cut  off  from  one  another  as  the 
smoothly  arranged  years  which  the  earth's  motion  yields 
us. 

To  stranger  eyes  these  divisions  are  not  evident ;  but 
each,  looking  back  at  the  little  track  his  consciousness 
illuminates,  sees  it  cut  into  distinct  portions  whose  boundaries 
are  the  termination  of  hiental  states. 

As  man  differs  from  man,  so  differ  these  souls'  years. 
The  most  material  life  is  not  devoid  of  them ;  the  story  of 
the  most  spiritual  is  told  in  them.  And  it  may  chance 
that  some,  looking  back,  see  the  past  cut  out  after  this 
fashion  : 


The  year  of  infancy,  where  from  the  shadowy  background 
of  forgetfulness  start  out  pictures  of  startling  clearness,  dis- 
connected, but  brightly  colored,  and  indelibly  printed  in  the 
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mind.  Much  that  follows  fades,  but  the  colors  of  those 
bab^-pictures  are  permanent 

There  rises,  perhaps,  a  warm  summer's  evening ;  we  are 
seated  on  the  door-step;  we  have  yet  the  taste  of  the  bread 
and  milk  in  our  mouth,  and  the  red  sunset  is  reflected  in  our 
basin. 

Then  there  b  a  dark  night  where,  waking  with  a  fear 
that  there  is  some  great  being  in  the  room,  we  run  from 
our  own  bed  to  another,  creep  close  to  some  large  figure,  and 
are  comforted. 

Then  there  is  remembrance  of  the  pride  when,  on  some 
one's  shoulder,  with  our  arms  around  his  head,  we  ride  to 
see  the  little  pigs,  the  new  little  pigs  with  their  curled  tails 
and  tiny  snouts — where  do  they  come  from  ? 

Remembrance  of  delight  in  the  feel  and  smell  of  the 
first  orange  we  ever  see  ;  of  sorrow  which  makes  us  put  up 
our  lip,  and  cry  hard,  when  one  morning  we  run  out  to  try 
and  catch  the  dew-drops,  and  ihey  melt  and  wet  our  little 
fingers ;  of  almighty  and  despairing  sorrow  when  we  are  lost 
behind  the  kraals  and  cannot  see  3ie  house  anywhere. 

And  then  one  picture  starts  out  more  vividly  than  any. 

There  has  been  a  thunder-storm;  the  ground,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  is  covered  with  white  hail ;  the  clouds  are 
gone,  and  overhead  a  deep  blue  sky  is  showing;  far  off  a 
great  rainbow  rests  on  the  white  earth.  We,  standing  in  a 
window  to  look,  feel  the  cool,  unspeakably  sweet  wind  blow- 
ing in  on  us,  and  a  feeling  of  longing  comes  over  us — 
unutterable  longing,  we  cannot  tell  for  what.  We  are  so 
small,  our  head  only  reaches  as  high  as  the  first  three  panes. 
We  look  at  the  white  earth,  and  the  rainbow,  and  the  blue 
sky ;  and  oh,  we  want  it,  we  want — we  do  not  know  what. 
We  cry  as  though  our  heart  was  broken.  When  one  lifts 
our  little  body  fron:  the  window  we  cannot  tell  what  ails 
us.    We  run  away  to  play. 

So  looks  the  first  year. 


II. 

Now  the  pictures  become  continuous  and  connected. 
Material  things  still  rule,  but  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
take  their  places. 

In  the  dark  night  when  we  are  afraid  we  pray  and  shut 
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our  eyes.  We  press  our  fingers  very  hard  upon  the  lids, 
and  see  dark  spots  moving  round  and  round,  and  we  know 
the}'  are  heads  and  wings  of  angels  sent  to  take  care  of  us, 
seer,  dimly  in  the  dark  as  they  move  round  our  bed.  It  is 
very  consoling. 

In  the  day  we  learn  our  letters,  and  are  troubled  because 
we  cannot  see  why  k-no-w  should  be  know,  and  p-s-a-1-m 
psalm.  They  tell  us  it  is  because  it  is  so.  We  are  not  sat- 
isfied ;  we  hate  to  learn ;  we  like  better  to  build  little  stone 
houses.  We  can  build  them  as  we  please,  and  know  the 
reason  for  them. 

Other  joys  too  we  have,  incomparably  greater  than  even 
the  building  of  stone  houses. 

We  are  run  through  with  a  shudder  of  delight  when  in  the 
red  sand  we  come  on  one  of  those  white  wax  flowers  that 
lie  between  their  two  green  leaves  flat  on  the  sand.  We 
hardly  dare  pick  them,  but  we  feel  compelled  to  do  so ;  and 
we  smell  and  smell  till  the  delight  becomes  almost  pain. 
Afterward  we  pull  the  green  leaves  softly  into  pieces  to  •'oe 
the  silk  threads  run  across. 

Beyond  the  "  kopje  "  grow  some  pale-green,  hairy-leaved 
bushes.  We  are  so  small,  they  meet  over  our  head ;  and 
we  sit  among  them,  and  kiss  them,  and  they  love  us  back  ; 
it  seems  as  though  they  were  alive. 

One  day  we  sit  there  and  look  up  at  the  blue  sky,  and 
down  at  our  fat  little  knees;  and  suddenly  it  strikes  us, 
Who  are  we  ?  This  /,  what  is  it  ?  We  try  to  look  in  upon 
ourself,  and  ourself  beats  back  upon  ourself.  Then  we 
get  up  in  great  fear  and  run  home  as  hard  as  wc  can.  We 
can't  tell  anyone  what  frightened  us.  We  never  quite  lose 
that  feeling  of  j^r^  again. 


III. 

And  then  a  new  time  rises.  We  are  seven  years  old. 
We  can  read  now— read  the  Bible.  Best  of  all  we  like  the 
story  of  Elijah  in  his  cave  at  Horeb,  and  the  still  small 
voice. 

One  day,  a  notable  one,  we  read  on  the  "kopje,"  and 
discover  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  read  it  all 
through.  It  is  a  new  gold-mine.  Then  we  tuck  the  Bible 
under  our  arm  and  rush  home.    They  dMn't  know  it  was 
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wicked  to  take  your  things  again  if  some  one  took  them, 
wicked  to  go  to  law,  wicked  to 1  We  are  quite  breath- 
less when  we  get  to  the  house ;  we  tell  them  we  have  dis> 
covered  a  chapter  they  never  heard  of ;  we  tell  them  what 
it  says.  The  old  wise  people  tell  us  they  knew  all  about 
it.  Our  discovery  is  a  mareVnest  to  them ;  but  to  Uk  it  is 
very  real.  The  ten  commandments  and  the  old  "Thou 
shalt "  we  have  heard  about  long  enough,  and  don't  care 
about  it ;  bu'  this  new  law  sets  us  on  fire.  We  will  deny 
ourself.  Our  little  wagon  that  we  have  made,  we  give  to 
the  little  Kaffirs.  We  keep  quiet  when  they  throw  sand  at 
us  ^feeling,  oh,  so  happy).  We  conscientiously  put  the 
cracked  teacup  for  ourselves  at  breakfast,  and  take  the 
burnt  roaster-cake.  We  save  our  money,  and  buy  thr-e- 
pence  of  tobacco  for  the  Hottentot  maid  who  calls  us  names. 
We  are  ezotically  virtuous.  At  night  we  are  profoundly 
religious;  even  the  ticking  watch  says,  "Eternity,  eternity  I 
hell,  hell,  hell  I "  and  the  silence  talks  of  God,  and  the 
things  that  shall  be. 

Occasionally,  also,  unpleasantly  shrewd  questions  begin 
to  be  asked  bv  some  one,  we  know  not  who,  who  sits  some- 
where behind  our  shoulder.  We  get  to  know  him  better 
afterward.  Now  we  carry  the  questions  to  the  grown-up 
people,  and  they  give  us  answers.  We  are  more  or  less 
satisfied  for  the  time.  The  grown-up  people  are  very  wise, 
and  they  say  it  was  kind  of  God  to  make  hell,  and  very 
loving  of  him  to  send  men  there ;  and  besides,  he  couldn't 
help  himself;  and  they  are  very  wise,  we  think,  so  we 
believe  them— more  or  less. 

IV. 

Then  a  new  time  comes,  of  which  the  leading  feature  is, 
that  the  shrewd  questions  are  asked  louder.  We  carry 
them  to  the  grown-up  people ;  they  answer  us,  and  we  are 
not  satisfied. 

And  now  between  us  and  the  dear  old  world  of  the  senses 
the  spirit-world  begins  to  peep  in,  and  wholly  clouds  it  over. 
What  are  the  flowers  to  us  ?  They  are  fuel  waiting  for  the 
great  burning.  We  look  at  the  walls  of  the  farm-house  and 
the  matter-of-fact  sheep-kraals,  with  the  merry  sunshine  play- 
ing over  all ;  and  do  not  see  it.    But  we  see  a  great  white 
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throne,  and  Him  that  tits  on  it.  Around  Him  stand  a  great 
multitude  tl)at  no  man  can  number,  harpers  harping  with 
their  narps,  a  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands.  How  white  are  their  robes,  washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  1  And  the  music  rises  higher,  and  rends 
the  vault  of  heaven  with  its  unutterable  sweetness.  And 
we,  as  we  listen,  ever  and  anon,  as  it  sinks  on  the  sweetest, 
lowest  note,  hear  a  groan  of  the  damned  frc^n  below.  We 
shudder  m  the  sunlight. 

"  The  torment,"  said  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  sermons  our 
father  reads  aloud  in  the  evening;,  "  comprises  as  many  tor- 
ments as  the  body  of  man  has  joints,  sinews,  arteries,  etc., 
being  caused  by  that  penetrating  and  real  fire  of  which  this 
temporal  fire  is  but  a  painted  Bre.  What  comparison  will 
there  be  between  burning  for  a  hundred  years  space  and  to 
be  burning  without  intermission  as  long  as  God  is  God  !  " 

We  remember  the  sermon  there  in  the  sunlight.  One 
comes  and  asks  why  we  sit  there  nodding  so  moodily. 
Ah,  they  do  not  see  what  we  see. 


"  A  moment's  time,  a  narrow  space, 
Divides  me  from  that  heavenly  {dace^ 
Or  shut*  me  up  in  helL" 


So  says  V/esley's  hymn,  which  we  sing  evening  by  even- 
ing.   What  matter  sunshine  and  walls,  men  and  shet, 

"  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."    They  are  real. 

The  Bible  we  bear  always  in  our  breast ;  its  pages  are 
our  food ;  we  learn  to  repeat  it ;  we  weep  much,  for  in 
sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  the  early  morning  or  the  late 
evening,  in  the  field  or  in  the  he  use,  the  Devil  walks  with 
us.  He  comes  to  us  a  real  person,  copper-colored  face, 
head  a  Mttle  on  one  side,  forehead  knit,  asking  questions. 
Believe  me,  it  were  better  to  be  followed  by  three  deadly 
diseases  than  by  him.  He  is  never  silenced — without  mercy. 
Though  the  drops  of  blood  stand  out  on  your  heart  he  will 
put  his  question.  Softly  he  comes  up  (we  are  only  a  wee 
bit  child) ;  "  Is  it  good  of  God  to  make  hell  ?  Was  it  kind 
of  him  to  let  no  one  be  forgiven  unless  Jesus  Christ  died  ?  " 

Then  he  goes  of!,  and  leaves  us  writhing.  Presently  he 
comes  back.        ^ 
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"  Do  you  love  Him  ?  "—waits  a  little.  "  Do  you  love 
Him  ?    You  will  be  lost  if  you  don't." 

We  say  we  try  to. 

"  But  do  you  ?  "    Then  he  goes  off. 

It  is  nothing  to  him  if  we  go  quite  mad  with  fear  at  our 
own  wickedness.  He  asks  on,  the  questioning  Devil ;  he 
cares  nothing  what  he  says.  We  long  to  tell  some  one,  that 
they  may  share  our  pain.  We  do  not  yet  know  that  the  cup 
of  affliction  is  made  with  such  a  narrow  mouth  that  only 
one  lip  can  drink  at  a  time,  and  that  each  man's  cup  is  made 
to  match  his  lip. 

One  day  we  try  to  tell  some  one.  Then  a  grave  head  is 
shaken  solemnly  at  us.  We  are  wicked,  very  wicked,  they 
say ;  we  ought  not  to  have  such  thoughts.  God  is  good, 
very  good.  We  are  wicked,  very  wicked.  That  is  the  com- 
fort we  get.  Wicked !  Oh,  Lord !  do  we  not  know  it  ?  Is 
it  not  the  sense  of  our  own  exceeding  wickedness  that  is 
drying  up  our  young  heart,  filling  it  with  sand,  making  all 
life  a  dust  bin  for  us  > 

Wicked  ?  We  know  it  I  Too  vile  to  live,  too  vile  to  die, 
too  vile  to  creep  over  this,  God's  earth,  and  move  among 
his  believing  men.  Hell  is  the  one  place  for  him  who  hates 
his  master,  and  there  we  do  not  want  to  go.  This  is  the 
comfort  we  get  from  the  old 

And  once  agam  we  try  to  seek  for  comfort.  This  time 
great  eyes  look  at  us  wondering,  and  lovely  little  lips  say, — 

"  If  it  makes  you  so  unhappy  to  think  of  these  things, 
why  do  you  not  think  of  something  else,  and  forget  ? " 

Forget !  We  turn  away  and  shrink  into  ourself.  Forget 
and  think  of  other  things !  Oh,  God !  do  they  not  under- 
stand that  the  material  world  is  but  a  film,  through  every 
pore  of  which  God's  awful  spirit-world  is  shining  through  on 
us  ?     We  keep  as  far  from  others  as  we  can. 

One  night,  a  rare,  clear  moonlight  night,  we  kneel  in  the 
window;  every  one  else  is  asleep,  but  we  kneel  reading  by 
the  moonlight.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the  prophets,  telling  how 
the  chosen  people  of  God  shall  be  carried  on  the  Gentiles' 
shoulders.  Surely  the  Devil  might  leave  us  alone  ;  there  is 
not  much  handle  for  him  there.     But  presently  he  comes, 

*'  Is  it  right  there  should  be  a  chosen  people  ?  To  Him, 
who  is  father  to  all,  should  not  all  be  dear  ?  " 

How  can  we  answer  him  ?    We  were  feeling  so  good  till 
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he  came.  We  put  our  head  down  on  the  Bible  and  blister  it 
with  tears.  Then  we  fold  our  hands  over  our  head  and 
pray,  till  our  teeth  grind  together.  Oh,  that  from  that  spirit- 
world,  so  real  and  yet  so  silent,  that  surrounds  us,  one  word 
*  would  come  to  guide  us !  We  are  left  alone  with  this  devil ; 
and  God  does  not  whisper  to  us.  Suddenly  we  seize  the 
Bible,  turning  it  round  and  round,  and  say  hurriedly, 

"It  will  be  God's  voice  speaking  to  us ;  his  voice  as 
though  we  heard  it." 

We  yearn  for  a  token  from  the  inexorably  Silent  One. 

We  turn  the  book,  put  our  finger  down  on  a  page,  and 
bend  to  read  by  the  moonlight.  It  is  God's  answer.  We 
tremble. 

"  Then  fourteen  years  after  I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem 
with  Barnabas,  and  took  Titus  with  me  also." 

For  an  instant  our  imagination  seizes  it ;  we  are  twisting, 
twirling,  trying  to  make  an  allegory.  The  fourteen  years 
are  fourteen  months  ;  we  are  Paul  and  the  I^evil  is  Barnabas, 

Titus  is Then  a  sudden  loathing  comes  to  us  :  we  are 

liars  and  hypocrites,  we  are  trying  to  deceive  ourselves. 
What  is  Paul  to  us — and  Jerusalem  ?  Who  are  Barnabas 
and  Titus  ?  We  know  not  the  men.  Before  we  know  we 
seize  the  book,  swing  it  round  our  head,  and  fling  it  with  all 
our  might  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  We  put  down  our 
head  again  and  weep.  Youth  and  ignorance  ;  is  there  any- 
thing else  that  can  weep  so?  It  is  as  though  the  tears  were 
drops  of  blood  congealed  beneath  the  eyelids ;  nothing  else 
is  like  those  tears.  After  a  long  time  we  are  weak  with  cry- 
ing, and  lie  silent,  and  by  chance  we  knock  against  the  wood 
that  stops  the  broken  pane.  It  falls.  Upon  our  hot  stiff 
face  a  sweet  breath  of  wind  blows.  We  raise  our  head,  and 
with  our  swollen  eyes  look  out  at  the  beautiful  still  world, 
and  the  sweet  night- wind  blows  in  upon  us,  holy  and  gentle, 
like  a  loving  breath  from  the  lips  of  God.  Over  us  a  deep 
peace  comes,  a  calm,  still  joy;  the  tears  now  flow  readily  and 
softly.  Oh,  the  unutterable  gladness  !  At  last,  at  last  we 
have  found  it !  "  The  peace  with  God:'  "  The  sense  o/sins 
forgiven"  All  doubt  vanished,  God's  voice  in  the  soul,  the 
Holy  Spirit  filling  us !  We  feel  him !  we  feel  him  !  Oh, 
Jesus  Christ !  through  you,  through  you  this  joy !  We  press 
our  hands  upon  our  breast  and  look  upward  with  adoring 
jladness.    Soft  waves  of  bliss  break  through  us.    "  Tht 
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peace  with  God.**  "  The  sense  of  sins  forgiven"  Methodists 
and  Revivalists  say  the  words,  and  the  mocking  world  shoots 
out  its  lip,  and  walks  by  smiling — "  Hypocrite  !  " 

There  are  more  fools  and  fewer  hypocrites  than  the  wise 
world  dreams  of.  The  hypocrite  is  rare  as  icebergs  in  the 
tropics ;  the  fool  common  as  buttercups  beside  a  water-fur- 
row ,  whether  you  go  this  way  or  that  you  tread  on  him ; 
you  dare  not  look  at  your  own  reflection  in  the  water  but 
you  see  one.  There  is  no  cant  phrase,  rotten  with  age,  but 
It  was  the  dress  of  a  living  body ;  none  but  at  heart  it  signi- 
fies a  real  bodily  or  mental  condition  which  some  have 
passed  through. 

After  hours  and  nights  of  frenzied  fear  of  the  supernatu- 
ral desire  to  appease  the  power  above,  a  fierce  quivering 
excitement  in  every  inch  of  nerve  and  blood-vessel,  there 
comes  a  time  when  nature  cannot  endure  longer,  and  the 
spring  long  bent  recoils.  We  sink  down  emasculated.  Up 
creeps  the  deadly  delicious  calm. 

"  I  have  blotted  out  as  a  cloud  thy  sins,  and  as  a  thicTc 
cloud  thy  trespasses,  and  wi!l  remember  them  no  more  for 
ever."    We  weep  with  soft  transporting  joy. 

A  few  experience  this ;  many  imagine  they  experience  it ; 
one  here  and  there  lies  about  it.  In  the  main,  "  The  peace 
with  God ;  a  sense  of  sins  forgiven,"  stands  for  a  certain 
mental  and  physical  reaction.  Its  reality  those  know  who 
have  felt  it. 

And  we,  on  that  moonlight  night,  put  down  our  head 
on  the  window,  "Oh,  God!  we  are  happy,  happy,  thy 
child  forever.  Oh,  thank  you,  God!"  and  we  drop 
asleep. 

Next  morning  the  Bible  we  kiss.  We  are  God's  forever. 
We  go  out  to  v/ork,  and  it  goes  happily  all  day,  happily  all 
night ;  but  hardly  so  happily,  not  happily  at  all,  the  next 
day ;  and  the  next  night  the  Devil  asks  us,  "  Where  is  your 
Holy  Spirit  ?  " 

We  cannot  tell. 

So  month,  by  month,  summer  and  winter,  the  old  life 
goes  on — reading,  praying,  weeping,  praying.  They  tell  us 
we  become  utterly  stupid.  We  know  it.  Even  the  multi- 
plication table  we  learnt  with  so  much  care  wc  forgot.  The 
physical  world  recedes  further  and  further  from  us.  Truly 
we  love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  ar^   »|)  jt 
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Across  the  bounds  of  sleep  our  grief  follows  us.  When  we 
wake  in  the  night  we  are  sitting  up  in  bed  weeping  bitterly, 
or  find  ourself  outside  in  the  moonlight,  dressed,  and  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  and  wringing  our  hands,  and  we  cannot  tell 
how  we  come  there.  So  pass  two  years,  as  men  reckon 
them. 

V. 

Then  a  new  time. 

Before  us  there  were  three  courses  possible— to  go  mad, 
to  die,  to  sleep. 

We  take  the  latter  course  ;  or  nature  takes  it  for  us. 

y*  11  things  take  rest  in  sleep ;  the  beasts,  birds,  the  very 
flowers  close  their  eyes,  and  the  streams  are  still  in  winter ; 
all  things  take  rest ;  then  why  not  the  human  reason  also  ? 
So  the  questioning  Devil  in  us  dro^  s  asleep,  and  in  that  sleep 
a  beautiful  dream  rises  for  us.  Though  you  hear  all  the 
dreams  of  men,  you  will  hardly  find  a  prettier  one  than  ours. 
It  ran  so : 

In  the  centre  of  all  things  is  a  Mighty  Heart,  which  having 
begotten  all  things,  loves  them  ;  and  having  born  them  into 
life,  beats  with  great  throbs  of  love  toward  them.  No  death 
for  His  dear  insects,  no  hell  for  His  dear  men,  no  burning 
up  for  His  dear  world — His  own,  own  world  that  he  has 
made.  In  the  end  all  will  be  beautiful.  Do  not  ask  us  how 
we  make  our  dream  tally  with  facts ;  the  glory  of  a  dream  is 
this — that  it  despises  facts,  and  makes  its  own.  Our  dream 
saves  us  from  going  mad ;  that  is  enough, 

It'i  peculiar  point  of  sweetness  lay  here.  When  the 
Mighty  Heart's  yearning  of  love  became  too  great  for  other 
expression,  it  shaped  itself  into  the  sweet  Rose  of  heaven, 
the  beloved  Man-god. 

Jesus !  you  Jesus  of  our  dream !  how  we  loved  you ;  no 
Bible  tells  of  you  as  we  knew  you.  Your  sweet  hands  held 
ours  fast ;  your  sweet  voice  said  always,  "  I  am  here,  my 
loved  one,  not  far  off ;  put  your  arms  about  me,  and  hold 
fast." 

We  find  Him  in  everything  in  those  days.  When  the 
little  weary  lamb  we  drive  home  drags  its  feet,  we  seize  on 
it,  and  carry  it  with  its  head  against  our  fa':e.  His  little 
lamb !    We  feel  we  have  got  Him. 

When  the  drunken  Kaffir  lies  by  the  road  in  the  sun  we 
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draw  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and  put  green  branches 
of  milk-bush  on  it.  His  Kaffir ;  why  should  the  sun  hurt 
him? 

In  the  evening,  when  the  clouds  lift  themselves  like 
gates,  and  the  red  lights  shine  through  them,  we  cry ;  for  in 
such  glory  He  will  come,  and  the  hands  that  ache  to  touch 
Him  will  hold  Him,  and  we  shall  see  the  beautiful  hair 
and  eyes  of  our  God.  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ; 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  our  King  of 
glory  shall  come  in  ! " 

The  purple  flowers,  the  little  purple  flowers,  are  His  eyes, 
looking  at  us.  We  kiss  them,  and  kneel  alone  on  the  flat, 
rejoicing  over  them.  And  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad  for  Him,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  a  rose. 

If  ever  in  our  tearful,  jo}'ful  ecstacy  the  poor  sleepy, 
half-dead  Devil  should  raise  his  head,  we  laugh  at  him.  It 
is  not  his  hour  now. 

"If  there  should  be  a  hell,  after  all!"  he  mutters.  "If 
your  God  should  be  cruel !  If  there  should  be  no  God  !  If 
you  should  find  out  it  is  all  imagination  !     If " 

We  laugh  at  him.  When  a  man  sits  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, do  you  ask  him  for  proof  of  it  ?  He  feels — that  is 
all.  And  we  feel— that  is  all.  We  want'  no  proof  of  our 
God.    We  feel,  we  feel ! 

We  do  not  believe  in  our  God  because  the  Bible  tells  us 
of  Him.  We  believe  in  the  Bible  because  He  tells  us  of  it. 
We  feel  Him,  we  feel  Him,  we  feel— that  is  all  I  And  the 
poor  half-swamped  Devil  mutters  : — 

"  But  if  the  day  should  come  when  you  do  not  feel  ?  " 

And  we  laugh,  and  cry  him  down. 

"  It  will  never  come — never,"  and  the  poor  Devil  slinks 
to  sleep  again,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  Fierce  asser- 
tion many  times  repeated  is  hard  to  stand  against;  only 
time  separates  the  truth  from  the  lie.     So  we  dream  on. 

One  day  we  go  with  our  father  to  town,  to  church.  The 
townspeople  rustle  in  their  silks,  and  the  men  in  their  sleek 
cloth,  and  settle  themselves  in  their  pews,  and  the  light 
shines  in  through  the  windows  on  the  artificial  flowers  in 
the  women's  bonnets.  We  have  the  same  miserable  feeling 
that  we  have  in  a  shop  where  all  the  clerks  are  very  smart. 
We  wish  our  father  hadn't  brought  us  to  town,  and  we  were 
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Then  the  man  in  the  pulpit  begins  to 
is  "  He  that    believeth  not    shall  be 


out  on  the  karroo, 
preach.      His  text 
damned." 

The  day  before  the  magistrate's  clerk,  who  was  an  atheist, 
has  died  in  the  stre<;t  struck  by  lightning. 

The  man  in  the  p>ulpit  mentions  no  name ;  but  he  talks  of 
"  The  hand  of  God  made  visible  among  us."  He  tells  us 
how,  when  the  white  stroke  fell,  quivering  and  naked,  the 
soul  fled,  robbed  of  his  earthly  filament,  and  lay  at  th«  foot- 
stool of  God ;  how  over  its  head  has  been  poured  out  the 
wrath  of  the  Mighty  One,  whose  existence  it  has  denied; 
and,  quivering  and  terrified,  it  has  ded  to  the  everlasting 
shade. 

We,  as  we  listen,  half  start  up ;  every  drop  of  blood  in  our 
body  has  rushed  to  our  head.  He  lies  I  he  lies !  he  lies  I 
That  man  in  the  pulpit  lies  !  Will  no  one  stop  him  ?  Have 
none  of  them  heard-— do  none  of  them  know,  that  when  the 
poor  dark  soul  shut  its  eyes  on  earth  it  opened  them  in  the 
still  light  of  heaven  '3  that  there  is  no  wrath  where  God's  face 
is  that  if  one  could  oiace  creep  to  the  footstool  of  God,  there  is 
everlasting  peace  there  ?  like  the  fresh  stillness  of  the  early 
morning.  While  th«i  atheist  lay  wondering  and  afraid,  God 
bent  down  and  said,  "  My  child,  here  I  am — I,  whom  you 
have  not  known  ;  I,  whom  you  have  not  believed  in  ;  I  am 
here.  I  sent  My  messenger,  the  white  sheet  lightning,  to 
call  you  home.     I  ain  here." 

Then  the  poor  soul  turned  to  the  light, — its  weakness  and 
pain  were  gone  forever. 

Have  they  not  known,  have  they  n  t  heard,  who  it  is 
rules  ? 

"  For  a  little  moment  have  I  hidde 
but  with  everlasting    kindness  will 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer." 

We  mutter  on  to  ourselves,  till  some  one  pulls  us 
lently  by  the  arm  to  remind  us  we  are  in  church.  We 
nothing  but  our  own  ideas. 

Presently  every  one  turns  to  pray.  There  are  six  hun- 
dred souls  lifting  themselves  to  the  Everlasting  light. 

Behind  us  sit  two  pretty  ladies ;  one  hands  her  scent- 
bottle  softly  to  the  other,  and  a  mother  pulls  down  her 
little  girl's  frock.  One  lady  drops  her  handkerchief;  a 
gentlem?"      icks  it  up;  she  blushes.    The  women  in  the 
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choir  turn  softly  the  leaves  of  their  tune-lDooks,  to  be  ready 
when  the  praying  is  done.  It  is  as  tb.ough  they  thought 
more  of  the  singing  than  the  Everlasting  Father.  Oh, 
would  it  not  be  more  worship  of  Him  t)0  sit  al  le  in  the 
karroo  and  kiss  one  iittle  purple  flower  that  he  had  made  ? 
Is  it  not  mockery?  Then  the  thought  <:omes,  "  What doest 
thou  here,  Elijah  ? "  We  who  judge,  ivhat  are  we  better 
than  they  ? — rather  worse.  Is  it  any  es:cuse  to  say,  "  I  am 
but  a  child,  and  must  come ! "  Does  G  od  allow  any  soul 
to  step  in  between  the  spirit  he  made  a  nd  himself  ?  What 
do  we  there  in  that  place,  where  all  the  words  are  lies 
against  the  All  Father?  Filled  with  horror,  we  turn  and 
rice  out  of  the  place.  On  the  pavement  we  smite  our 
foot,  and  swear  in  our  child's  soul  never  again  to  enter 
those  places  where  men  come  to  sing  and  pray.  We  are 
questioned  afterward.  Why  was  it  we  went  out  of  the 
church. 

How  can  we  explain? — we  stand  silent.  Then  we  are 
pressed  further,  and  we  try  to  tell.  The  n  a  head  is  shaken 
solemnly  at  us.  No  one-  can  think  it  vrong  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;  it  is  the  idle  excuse  of  a  wicked  boy. 
When  will  we  think  seriously  of  our  soulsi,  and  love  going  to 
church  ?  We  are  wicked,  very  wicked.  And  we— we  slink 
away  and  go  alone  to  cry.  Will  it  be  always  so?  Whether 
we  hate  and  doubt,  or  whether  we  believe  and  love,  to  our 
dearest,  are  we  always  to  seem  wicked  ? 

We  do  not  yet  know  that  in  the  soul's  search  for  truth 
the  bitterness  lies  here,  the  striving  cannot  always  hide 
itself  among  the  thoughts;  sooner  or  later  it  will  clothe 
itself  in  outward  action  ;  then  it  steps  in  and  divides  between 
the  soul  and  what  it  loves.  All  things  on  earth  have  their 
price ;  and  for  truth  we  pay  the  dearest.  We  barter  it  for 
love  and  sympathy.  The  road  to  honor  is  paved  with  thorns ; 
but  on  the  path  to  truth,  at  every  step  you  set  your  foot 
down  on  your  own  heart. 

VI. 

Then  at  last  a  new  time — the  time  of  waking :  short, 
sharp,  and  not  pleasant,  as  wakings  often  are. 

Sleep  and  dreams  exist  on  this  condition — that  no  one 
wake  the  dreamer. 
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And  now  life  lakes  us  up  between  her  finger  and  thumb, 
shakes  us  furiously,  till  our  poor  nodding  head  is  well-nigh 
rolled  from  ouir  shoulders,  and  she  sets  us  down  a  little 
hardly  on  the  bare  earth,  bruised  and  sore,  but  preternat- 
urally  wide  awalce. 

We  have  sai  d  in  our  days  of  dreaming,  "  Injustice  and 
wrong  are  a  seeming;  pain  is  a  shadow.  Our  God,  He  is 
real,  He  who  made  all  things,  and  He  only  is  Love." 

Now  life  taked  us  by  the  neck  and  shows  us  a  few  other 
things, — new-ma(le  graves  with  the  red  sand  flying  about 
them ;  eyes  that  we  lov«  with  the  worms  eating  them  ;  evil 
men  walking  sleeJc  and  fat,  the  whole  terrible  hurly-burly  of 
the  thing  called  life, — and  she  says,  "  What  do  you  think 
of  these  ?  "  We  dare  not  say  "  Nothing."  We  feel  them  ; 
they  are  very  real.  But  we  try  to  lay  our  hands  about  and 
feel  that  other  thung  we  felt  before.  In  the  dark  night  in 
the  fuel- room  wu  cry  to  our  beautiful  dream-god — "Oh,  let 
us  come  near  )«ou,  and  lay  our  head  against  your  feet. 
Now  in  our  houir  of  need  be  near  us."  But  He  is  not  there ; 
He  is  gone  away.    The  old  questioning  Devil  is  there. 

We  must  have  been  awakened  sooner  or  later.  The 
imagination  caanot  always  triumph  over  reality,  the  desire 
over  truth.  We  must  have  been  awakened.  If  it  was  done 
a  little  sharply,  what  matter  ?  it  was  done  thoroughly,  and 
it  had  to  be  done. 


VII. 

And  a  new  lifci  begins  for  us — a  new  time,  a  life  as  cold 
as  that  of  a  man  who  sits  on  the  pinnacle  of  an  iceberg 
and  sees  the  glittering  crystals  all  about  him.  The  old 
looks  indeed  like  a  long  hot  delirium,  peopled  with  phan- 
tasies.   The  new  is  cold  enough. 

Now  we  have  no  God.  We  have  had  two  :  the  old  God 
that  our  fathers  handed  down  to  us,  that  we  hated,  and 
never  liked ;  the  new  one  that  we  made  for  ourselves,  that 
we  loved ;  but  now  he  has  flitted  away  from  us,  and  we 
see  what  he  was  made  of — the  shadow  of  our  highest  ideal, 
crowned  and  throned.     Now  we  have  no  God. 

"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God."  It 
may  be  so.  Most  things  said  or  written  have  been  the  work 
of  fools. 
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This  thing  is  certain— he  is  a  fool  who  says,  "  No  man 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God." 

It  has  been  said  many  thousand  times  in  hearts  with  pro- 
found bitterness  of  earnest  faith. 

We  do  not  cry  and  weep ;  we  sit  down  wii'Ji  cold  eyes  and 
look  at  the  world.  We  are  not  miserable.  Why  should  we 
be  ?  We  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  all  niglit ;  but  the  dead 
are  not  colder. 

And,  we  say  it  slowly,  but  without  sighing,  "Yes,  we  see 
It  now  :  there  is  no  God." 

And,  V     add,  growing  a  little  colder  yijt,  "There  is  no 
justice.         ^  ox  dies  in  the  yoke,  beneath  its  master's  whip; 
mguish-fiUed  eyes  on  the  sunlight,  but  there  is 
recompense  to  be  made  it.    The  black  man  is 
dog,  and  it  goes  well  with  th.s  shooter.      The 

re  accused,  and  the  accuser  triumphs.    If  you  will 

take  the  trouble  to  scratch  the  surface  anywhere,  you  will 
see  under  the  skin  a  sentient  being  writhmg  in  impotent 
anguish." 

And,  we  say  further,  and  our  heart  is  as  the  heart  of  the 
dead  for  coldness,  "  There  is  no  order:  all  things  are  driven 
about  by  a  blind  chance." 

What  a  soul  drinks  in  with  its  mother's  milk  will  not 
leave  it  in  a  day.  From  our  earliest  hour  we  have  been 
taught  that  the  thought  of  the  heart,  the  shaping  of  the  rain- 
cloud,  the  amount  of  wool  that  grows  on  a  sheep's  back,  the 
length  of  a  draught,  and  the  growing  of  the  corn,  depend  on 
nothing  that  moves  immutable,  at  the  heart  of  all  things ; 
but  on  the  changeable  will  of  a  changeable  being,  whom 
our  prayers  can  alter.  To  us,  from  the  beginning.  Nature 
has  been  but  a  poor  plastic  thing,  to  be  tojed  with  this  way 
or  that,  as  man  happens  to  please  his  deity  or  not ;  to  go  to 
church  or  not ;  to  say  his  prayers  right  or  not ;  to  travel  on 
a  Sunday  or  not.  Was  it  possible  for  us  in  an  instant  to  see 
Nature  as  she  is — the  flowing  vestment  oi  an  unchanging 
reality  ?  When  a  soul  breaks  free  from  the  arms  of  a  super- 
stition, bits  of  the  claws  and  talons  break  themselves 
off  in  him.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  to  squeeze  them 
out. 

And  so,  for  us,  the  human-like  driver  and  guide  being 
gone,  all  existence,  as  we  look  out  at  it  with  our  chilled, 
wondering  eyes,   is  an  aimless  rise  and  swell  of  shifting 
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waters.  In  aM  that  weltering  chaos  we  can  see  no  spot  so 
large  as  a  man's  hand  on  which  we  may  plant  our  foot. 

Whether  a  man  believes  in  a  human-like  God  or  no  is  a 
small  thing.  Whether  he  looks  into  the  mental  or  physical 
world  and  sees  no  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  no 
order,  but  a  Hind  chance  sporting,  this  is  the  mightiest  fact 
that  can  be  recorded  in  any  spiritual  existence.  It  were 
almost  a  mercy  to  cut  his  throat,  if  indeed  he  does  not  do  it 
for  himself. 

We,  however,  do  not  cut  our  throats.  To  do  so  would 
imply  some  desire  and  feeling,  and  we  have  no  desire  and 
no  feeling ;  we  are  only  cold.  We  do  not  wish  to  live,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  die.  One  day  a  snake  curls  itself  round 
the  waist  of  a  Kaffir  woman.  We  take  it  in  our  hand,  swing 
it  round  and  round,  and  fling  it  on  the  ground— dead. 
Everyone  looks  at  us  with  eyes  of  admiration.  We  almost 
laugh.  Is  it  wonderful  to  risk  that  for  which  we  care 
nothing  ? 

In  truth,  nothing  matters.  This  dirty  little  world  full  of 
confusion,  and  the  blue  rag,  stretched  overhead  for  a  sky,  is 
so  low  we  could  touch  it  with  our  hand. 

Existence  is  a  great  pot,  and  the  old  Fate  who  stirs  it 
round  cares  nothing  what  rises  to  the  top  and  what  goes 
down,  and  laughs  when  the  bubbles  burst.  And  we  do  not 
care.  Let  it  boil  about.  Why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  ? 
Nevertheless  the  physical  sensations  are  real.  Hunger  hurts, 
and  thirst,  th.  refore  we  eat  and  drink  :  inaction  pains  us, 
therefore  we  work  like  galley-slaves.  No  one  demands  it, 
but  we  set  ourselves  to  build  a  great  dam  in  red  sand,  beyond 
the  graves.  In  the  gray  dawn  before  the  sheep  are  let  out 
we  work  at  it.  All  day,  while  the  young  ostriches  we  tend 
feed  about  us,  we  work  on  through  the  fiercest  heat.  The 
people  wonder  what  new  spirit  has  seized  us  now.  They  do 
not  know  we  are  working  for  life.  We  bear  the  greatest 
stones,  and  feel  a  satisfaction  when  we  stagger  under  them, 
and  are  hurt  by  a  pang  that  shoots  through  our  chest. 
While  we  eat  our  dinner  we  carry  on  baskets  full  of 
earth,  as  though  the  Devil  drove  us.  The  Kaffir  servants 
have  a  story  that  at  night  a  witch  and  two  white  oxen  come 
to  help  us.  No  wall,  they  say,  could  grow  so  quickly  under 
one  man's  hands. 

At  night,  alone  in  our  cabin,  we  sit  no  more  brooding 
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over  the  fire.  What  should  we  think  of  now  ?  All  is  empti- 
ness. So  we  take  the  old  arithmetic ;  and  the  multiplication 
table,  which  with  so  much  pains  we  learnt  long  ago  and  for- 
got directly,  we  learn  now  in  a  few  hours,  and  never  forget 
again.  We  take  a  strange  satisfaction  in  working  arithmet- 
ical problems.  We  pause  in  our  building  to  cover  the  stones 
with  figures  and  calculations.  We  save  money  for  a  Latin 
Grammar  and  an  Algebra,  and  carry  them  about  in  our 
pockets,  ponng  over  them  as  over  our  Bible  of  old.  We 
have  thought  we  were  utterly  stupid,  incapable  of  remember- 
ing anything,  of  learning  anything.  Now  we  find  that  all  Is 
easy.  Has  a  new  soul  crept  into  this  old  t)ody,  that  even 
our  intellectual  faculties  are  changed?  We  marvel;  not 
perceiving  that  what  a  man  expends  in  prayer  and  ecstacy 
he  cannot  have  over  for  acquiring  knowledj^e.  You  n^ver 
shed  a  tear,  or  create  a  beautiful  image,  or  quiver  with  emo- 
tion, but  you  pay  for  it  at  the  practical,  calculating  end  of 
your  nature.  You  have  just  so  much  force :  when  the  one 
channel  runs  over  the  other  runs  dry. 

And  now  we  turn  to  Nature.  AH  these  years  we  have 
lived  beside  her,  and  we  have  never  seen  her;  now  we 
open  our  eyes  and  look  at  her. 

The  rocks  have  been  to  us  a  blur  of  brown;  we  bend 
over  them,  and  the  disorganized  masses  dissolve  into  r, 
many-colored,  many-shaped,  carefully-arranged  form  of  exist- 
ence. Here  masses  of  rainbow-tinted  cryjitals,  half-fused 
together ;  their  bands  of  smooth  gray  and  red  methodically 
overlying  each  other.  This  rock  here  is  covered  with  a  del- 
icate silver  tracery,  in  some  mineral,  resembling  leaves  and 
branches;  there  oa  the  flat  stone,  on  which  we  so  often 
have  sat  to  weep  and  pray,  we  look  down,  and  see  it  cov- 
ered with  the  fossil  footprints  of  great  birdH,  and  the  beau- 
tiful skeleton  of  a  fish.  We  have  often  tried  to  picture  m 
our  mind  what  the  fossiled  remains  of  creatures  must  be 
like,  and  all  the  while  we  sat  on  them.  We  have  been  so 
blinded  by  thinking  and  feeling  that  we  have  never  seen  the 
world. 

The  flat  plain  has  been  to  us  a  reach  of  monotonous 
red.  We  look  at  it,  and  every  handful  of  Siand  starts  into 
life.  That  wonderful  people,  the  ants,  we  learn  to  know ; 
see  them  make  war  and  peace,  play  and  work,  and  build 
their  huge  palaces.    And  that  smaller  people  we  make  ac- 
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quaintance  with,  who  live  in  the  flowers.  The  bitto  flower 
has  been  for  us  a  mere  blur  of  yellow ;  we  find  its  heart 
composed  of  a  hundred  perfect  flowers,  the  homes  of  the 
tiny  black  people  with  red  stripes,  who  move  in  and  out  in 
that  little  yellow  city.  Kvery  bluebell  has  its  inhabitant. 
Every  day  the  karroo  shows  up  a  new  wonder  sleeping  in 
its  teeming  bosom.  On  our  way  to  work  we  pause  and 
stand  to  see  the  ground-spider  make  its  trap,  bury  itself 
in  the  sand,  and  then  wait  for  the  falling  in  of  its  enemy. 
Farther  on  walks  a  horned  beetle,  and  near  him  starts 
open  the  door  of  a  snider,  who  peeps  out  carefully,  and 
<juic''ly  puts  it  down  again.  On  a  karroo-bush  a  green  fly 
is  laying  her  silver  eggs.  V7e  carry  them  home,  and  see 
the  shells  pierced,  the  spotted  grub  come  out,  turn  to  a 
green  fly,  and  flit  away.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
Nature  shows  us,  and  will  see  something  for  ourselves. 
Under  the  white  h«n  we  put  a  dozen  eggs,  and  break  one 
daily,  to  see  the  white  spot  wax  into  the  chicken.  We  are 
not  excited  or  enthusiastic  about  it ;  but  a  man  is  Jiot  to 
lay  his  throat  open,  he  must  think  o'f  something.  So  we 
plant  seeds  in  rows  on  our  dam-wall,  and  pull  one  up  daily 
to  see  how  it  goes  with  them.  Alladeen  buried  her  won- 
derful stone,  and  a  golden  palace  sprang  up  at  her  feet. 
We  do  far  more.  We  put  a  brown  seed  in  the  earth,  and 
a  living  thing  starts  out — starts  upward— why,  no  more 
than  Alladeen  can  we  say — starts  upward,  and  does  not  de- 
sist, till  it  is  higher  than  our  heads,  sparkling  with  dew  in 
the  early  morning,  glittering  with  yellow  blossoms,  shaking 
brown  seeds  with  little  embryo  souls  on  to  the  ground. 
We  look  at  it  solemnly,  from  the  time  it  consists  of  two 
leaves  peeping  above  the  ground  and  a  soft  white  root,  till 
we  have  to  raise  our  faces  to  look  at  it ;  but  we  find  no  rea- 
son for  that  upward  starting. 

We  look  into  dead  ducks  and  Iambs.  In  the  evening  we 
carry  ti  em  home,  spread  newspapers  on  the  floor,  and  lie 
working  with  them  till  midnight.  With  a  startled  feeling 
near  akin  to  ecstacy  we  open  the  lump  of  flesh  called  a 
heart,  and  find  little  doors  and  strings  inside.  We  feel 
them,  and  put  the  heart  away ;  but  every  now  and  then 
return  to  look,  and  feel  them  again.  Why  we  like  tbem  so 
we  can  hardly  tell. 

A  gander  drowjis  itself  in  our  dam.    We  take  it  out,  and 
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open  it  on  the  bank,  and  kneel,  looking  at  it.  Above  are  the 
organs  divided  by  delicate  tissues;  below  are  the  intes- 
tines artistically  curved  in  a  spiral  form,  and  each  tier 
covered  by  a  delicate  network  of  blood-vessels  standing 
out  red  against  the  faint  blue  background.  Each  branch 
of  the  blood-vessels  is  comprised  of  a  trunk,  bifurcating 
and  rebifurcating  into  the  most  delicate,  hair-like  threads 
symmetrically  arranged.  We  are  struck  with  its  singular 
beauty.  And,  moreover — and  here  we  drop  from  our  kneel- 
ing into  a  sitting  posture — this  also  we  remark  ;  of  that  same 
exact  shape  and  outline  is  our  thorn-tree  seen  against  the 
sky  in  midwinter;  of  that  shape  also  is  delicate  metallic 
tracery  between  our  rocks ;  in  that  exact  path  does  our 
water  flow  when  without  a  furrow  we  lead  it  from  the  dam  ; 
so  shaped  are  the  antlers  of  the  horned  beetle.  How  are 
these  things  related  that  such  deep  union  should  exist 
between  them  all  ?  Is  it  chance  ?  Or,  are  \hey  not  all  the 
fine  branches  of  one  trunk,  whose  sap  flows  through  us  all  ? 
That  would  explain  it.    We  nod  over  the  gander's  inside. 

This  thing  we  call  existence;  is  it  not  a  something 
which  has  its  roots  far  down  below  in  the  dark,  and  its 
branches  stretching  out  into  the  immensity  above,  which 
we  among  the  branches  cannot  see  ?  Not  a  chance  jumble ; 
a  living  thing,  a  One.  The  thought  gives  us  inten^^  satis- 
faction, we  cannot  tell  why. 

\V*e  nod  over  the  gander ;  then  start  up  suddenly,  look 
into  the  blue  sky,  throw  the  dead  gander  and  the  refuse 
into  the  dam,  and  go  to  work  again. 

And  so,  it  comes  to  pass  in  time,  that  the  earth  ceases  for 
us  to  be  a  weltering  chaos.  We  walk  in  the  great  hall  of 
life,  looking  up  and  round  reverentially.  Nothing  is  despic- 
able— all  is  meaning-full ;  nothing  is  small — all  is  part  of 
a  whole,  whose  beginning  and  end  we  know  not.  The  life 
that  throbs  in  us  is  a  pulsation  from  it;  too  mighty  for  our 
comprehension,  not  too  small. 

And  so,  it  comes  to  pass  at  last,  that  whereas  the  sky 
was  at  first  a  small  blue  rag  stretched  out  over  us,  and  so 
low  that  our  hands  might  touch  it,  pressing  down  on  us, 
it  raises  itself  into  an  immeasurable  blue  arch  over  our 
heads,  and  we  begin  to  live  again. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
WALDO'S  STRANGER. 

Waldo  lay  on  his  stomach  on  the  red  sand.  The  small 
ostriches  he  herded  wandered  about  him,  pecking  at  the 
food  he  had  cut,  or  at  pebbles  and  dry  sticks.  On  his  right 
lay  the  graves ;  to  his  left  the  dam ;  in  his  hand  was  a  large 
wooden  post  covered  with  carv  ;s,  at  which  he  worked. 
Doss  lay  before  him  basking  in  ti  winter  sunshine,  and  now 
and  again  casting  an  expectant  glance  at  the  corner  of  the 
nearest  ostrich-camp.  The  scrubby  ihom-trees  under  which 
they  lay  yielded  no  shade,  but  none  was  needed  in  that 
glorious  June  weather,  when  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  after- 
noon the  sun  was  but  pleasantly  warm  ;  and  the  boy  carved 
on,  not  looking  up,  yet  conscious  of  the  brown  serene  earth 
about  him  and  the  intensely  blue  sky  above. 

Presently,  at  the  corner  of  the  camp,  film  appeared,  bear- 
ing a  covered  saucer  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  a  jug 
with  a  cup  in  the  top.  S'  c  was  grown  into  a  premature 
little  old  woman  of  sixteen,  ridiculously  fat.  The  jug  and 
saucer  she  piit  down  on  the  grcund  before  the  dog  and  his 
master,  and  dropped  down  beside  them  herself,  panting  and 
out  of  breath. 

"  Waldo,  as  I  came  up  the  camps  I  met  some  one  on  horse- 
back ;  and  I  do  believe  "t  must  be  the  new  man  that  is  com- 
ing." 

The  new  man  was  an  Englishman  to  whom  the  Boer- 
woman  had  hired  half  the  farm. 

"  Hum  1 "  said  Waldo. 

"  He  is  quite  young,"  said  Em,  holding  her  side,  "  and  he 
has  brown  hair,  and  beard  curling  close  to  his  face,  and 
such  dark  blue  ey^s.  And,  Waldo,  I  was  so  ashamed  I  I 
was  just  looking  back  to  see,  you  know,  and  he  I  "ppened 
just  to  be  looking  back  too,  and  we  looked  right  into  each 
other's  faces  ;  and  he  got  red,  and  I  got  so  red.  I  believe 
he  is  the  new  man." 

"  Yes,"  said  Waldo. 

"I  must  go  now.  Perhaps  he  has  brought  us  letters 
from  the  post  from  Lyndall.    You  know  she  can't  stay  at 
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school  much  longer,  she  must  come  back  soon.  And  the 
new  man  will  have  to  stay  with  us  till  his  house  is  built.  I 
must  get  his  room  ready.     Good-by  1 " 

She  tripped  off  again,  and  Waldo  carved  on  at  his  post. 
Doss  lay  with  his  nose  close  to  the  covered  saucer, 
and  smelt  that  some  one  had  made  nice  little  fat  cakes  that 
afternoon.  Both  were  so  intent  on  their  occupation  that  not 
till  a  horse's  hoofs  beat  beside  them  in  the  sand  did  they 
look  up  to  see  a  rider  drawing  in  his  steed. 

He  was  certainly  not  the  stranger  whom  ^.m  had  described. 
A  dark,  somewhat  French-looking  little  man  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  rather  stout,  with  heavy,  cloudy  eyes  and  pointed 
moustache.  His  horse  was  a  fiery  creature,  well  caparisoned ; 
a  highly-finished  saddle-bag  hung  from  the  saddle ;  the  man's 
bands  were  gloved,  and  he  presented  the  appearance — an 
appearance  rare  on  that  farm — of  a  well-dressed  gentleman. 
In  an  uncommonly  melodious  voice  he  inquired  whether  he 
might  be  allowed  to  remain  there  for  an  hour.  Waldo 
directed  him  to  the  farm-house,  but  the  stranger  declined. 
He  would  merely  rest  under  the  trees,  and  give  his  horse 
water.  He  removed  the  saddle,  and  Waldo  led  the  animal 
•"  y  to  the  dam.  When  he  returned,  the  stranger  had 
-led  himself  under  the  trees,  with  his  back  against  the 
.die.  The  boy  offered  him  of  the  cakes.  He  declined, 
L,ut  took  a  draught  from  the  jug ;  and  Waldo  lay  down  not 
far  off,  and  fell  to  work  again.  It  mattered  nothing  if  cold 
eyes  saw  it.  It  was  not  his  sheep-shearing  machine.  With 
material  loves,  as  with  human,  we  go  mad  once,  love  out,  and 
have  done.  We  never  get  up  the  true  enthusiasm  a  second 
time.  This  was  but  a  thing  he  had  made,  labored  over,  loved 
and  liked — nothing  more — not  his  machine. 

The  stranger  forced  himself  lower  down  in  the  saddle  and 
yawned.  It  was  a  drowsy  afternoon,  and  he  objected  to 
travel  in  these  out-of-the-world  parts.  He  liked  better  civil- 
ized life,  where  at  every  hour  of  the  day  a  man  may  look  for 
his  glass  of  wine,  and  his  easy-chair,  and  paper ;  where  at 
night  he  may  lock  himself  into  his  room  with  his  books  and 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  taste  joys  mental  and  physical.  The 
world  said  of  him — the  all-knowing,  omnipotent  world,  whom 
no  locks  can  bar,  who  has  the  cat-like  propensity  of  seeing 
best  in  the  dark — the  world  said,  that  better  than  the  books 
be  loved  the  brandy,  and  better  than  books  or  brandy  that 
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which  it  had  been  better  had  he  loved  less.  But  for  the 
world  he  cared  nothing ;  he  smiled  blandly  in  its  teeth.  All 
life  is  a  dream ;  if  w'r,.„   uprl  philosophy  and  women  keep 


ling  a  nijjiitTiare,  so  much  the  better. 
5r,  iU  ihey  c.ip  be  used  for.  There  was 
ie  and  thought;  but  of  that  the  world 


-liH  nothinr,,   as  the 


way 


of  the  wise 


the  dream  from  bee 
It  is  all  they  are  fir 
another  side  to  his 
knew  nothing,  and 
world  is. 

The  stranger  looked  from  beneath  his  sleepy  eyelids  at 
the  brown  earth  that  stretched  away,  beautiful  in  spite  of 
itself  in  that  June  sunshine  ;  looked  at  the  graves,  the 
gables  of  the  farm-house  showing  over  the  stone  walls  of  the 
camps,  at  the  clownish  fellow  at  his  feet,  and  yawned.  But 
he  had  drunk  of  the  hind's  tea,  and  must  say  something. 

"  Your  father's  place,  I  presume  ? "  he  inquired  sleepily. 

"  No ;  I  am  only  a  servant." 

"  Dutch  people  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"  And  you  like  the  life?" 

The  boy  hesitated. 

"  On  days  like  these.'* 

"  And  why  on  these  ?  " 

The  boy  waited. 

"  They  are  very  beautiful." 

The  stranger  looked  at  him.  It  seemed  that  as  the  fel- 
low's dark  eyes  looked  across  the  brown  earth  they  kin- 
dled with  an  intense  satisfaction  ;  then  they  looked  back  at 
the  carving. 

What  had  that  creature,  so  coarse-clad  and  clownish,  to 
do  with  the  subtle  joys  of  the  weather  ?  Himself,  white- 
handed  and  delicate,  he  might  hear  the  music  which  shim- 
mering sunshine  and  solitude  play  on  the  finely  strung 
chords  of  nature ;  but  that  fellow !  Was  not  the  ear  in 
that  great  body  too  gross  for  such  delicate  mutterings  ? 

Presently  he  said : 

"  May  I  see  what  you  work  at  ?  " 

The  fellow  handed  his  wooden  post.  It  was  by  no  means 
lovely.  The  men  and  birds  were  almost  grotesque  in  their 
labored  resemblance  to  nature,  and  bore  signs  of  patient 
thought.    The  stranger  turned  the  thing  over  on  his  knee. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  this  work  ?  " 

'•  I  taught  myself." 
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"  And  these  zigzag  lines  represent ** 

"  A  mountain." 

The  stranger  looked. 

"  It  has  some  meaning,  has  it  not  ?  " 

The  boy  muttered  confusedly : 

"  Only  things." 

The  questioner  looked  down  at  him — the  huge,  unwieldy 
figure,  in  size  a  man's,  in  right  of  its  childlike  features  and 
curling  hair  a  child's ;  and  it  hurt  him — it  attracted  him  and 
it  hurt  him.     It  was  something  between  pity  and  sympathy. 

"  How  long  have  you  worked  at  this  ? " 

"  Nine  months." 

From  his  pocket  the  stranger  drew  his  pocket-book,  and 
took  something  from  it.  He  could  fasten  the  post  to  his 
horse  in  some  way,  and  throw  it  away  in  the  sand  when  at  a 
safe  distance. 

"  Will  you  take  this  for  your  carving  ?  " 

The  boy  glanced  at  the  five-pound  note  and  shook  his 
head. 

"No;  I  cannot." 

"You  think  it  is  worth  more  ?"  asked  the  stranger  with  a 
little  sneer. 

He  pointed  with  his  thumb  to  a  grave. 

"  No ;  it  is  for  him." 

"And  who  is  there?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  My  father." 

The  man  silently  returned  the  note  to 
and  gave   the  carving  to  the  boy ;  and, 
over  his  eyes,  composed  himself  to  sleep, 
to  do  so,  after  awhile  he  glanced  over  the  fellow's  shoul- 
der to  watch  him  work.    The  boy  carved  letters  into  the 
back. 

"  If,"  said  the  stranger,  with  his  melodious  voice,  rich 
with  a  sweetnejs  that  never  showed  itself  in  the  clouded 
eyes — for  sweetness  will  linger  on  in  the  voice  long  after 
it  has  died  out  in  the  eyes — "  if  for  such  a  purpose,  why 
write  that  upon  it  ?  " 

The  boy  glanced  round  at  him,  but  made  no  answer. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  his  presence. 

"  You  surely  believe,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that  some  day, 
sooner  or  later,  these  graves  will  open,  and  those  Boer- 
uncles  with  their  wives  walk  about  here  in  the  red  sand 
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with  which  they 
forever  ? '    You 


went  to  sleep  ? 
believe  he  will 


for  an  instant  his 


with  the  very  fleshly  legs 
Then  why  say  '  He  sleeps 
stand  up  again  ? '' 

"  Do  you  ? "  asked  the  boy,  lifting 
heavy  eyes  to  the  stranger's  face. 

Half  taken  aback,  the  stranger  laughed.  It  was  as 
through  a  curious  little  tadpole  which  he  held  under  his 
glass  should  suddenly  lift  its  tail  and  begin  to  question 
him. 

"  I  ? — no."  He  laughed  his  short  thick  laugh.  "  I  am 
a  man  who  believes  nothing,  hopes  nothing,  fears  nothing, 
feels  nothing.  I  am  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity;  no 
criterion  of  what  you  should  be  who  live  here  among  your 
ostriches  and  bushes." 

The  next  moment  the  stranger  was  surprised  by  a  sudden 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  fellow,  which  brought  him  close 
to  the  stranger's  feet.  Soon  after,  he  raised  his  carving  and 
laid  it  across  the  man's  knee. 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,"  he  muttered  ;  "  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

He  put  his  finger  on  the  grotesque  little  manikin  at  the 
bottom  (Ah  I  that  m?n  who  believed  nothing,  hoped  nothing, 
felt  nothing ;  ho',  -"ed  him  /),  and  with  eager  finger  the 

fellow  moved  upv,  plaining  over  fantastic  figures  and 

mountains,  to  the  i  ..ning  bird  from  whose  wing  dropped  a 
feather.  At  the  end  he  spoke  with  broken  breath — short 
words,  like  one  who  utters  things  of  mighty  import. 

The  stranger  watched  more  the  face  than  the  carving ;  and 
there  was  now  and  then  a  show  of  white  teeth  beneath  the 
moustaches  as  he  listened. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  blandly  when  the  boy  had  done,  "  that 
I  partly  understand  you.  It  is  something  after  this  fashion, 
is  it  not  ?  "  (He  smiled.)  "  In  certain  valleys  there  was  a 
hunter."  (He  touched  the  grotesque  little  figure  at  the  bot- 
tom.) "  Day  by  day  he  went  to  hunt  for  wild-fowl  in  the 
woor'-j ;  and  it  chanced  that  once  he  stood  on  the  shores  of 
a  lai(^  'ake.  While  he  stood  waiting  in  the  rushes  for  the 
coming  of  the  birds,  a  great  shadow  fell  on  him,  and  in  the 
water  he  saw  a  reflection.  He  looked  up  to  the  sky ;  but 
the  thing  was  gone.  Then  a  burning  desire  caiie  over  him 
to  see  once  again  that  reflection  in  the  water,  and  all  day  he 
watched  and  waited ;  but  night  came,  and  it  had  not  returned. 
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Then  he  went  home  with  his  empty  bag,  moody  and  silent. 
His  comrades  came  questioning  about  him  to  know  the  rea- 
son, but  he  answeic'i  them  nothing;  he  sat  alone  and 
brooded.  Then  his  friend  came  to  him,  and  to  him  he 
spoke. 

" '  I  have  seen  to-day,'  he  said, '  that  which  I  never  saw 
before— a  vast  white  bird,  with  silver  wings  outstretched, 
sailing  in  the  everlasting  blue.  And  now  it  is  as  though  a 
great  fire  burnt  within  my  breast.  It  was  but  a  sheen,  a 
shimmer,  a  reflection  in  the  water ;  but  now  I  desire  noth- 
ing more  on  earth  than  to  hold  her.' 

"  His  friend  laughed. 

"  '  It  was  but  a  beam  playing  on  the  water,  or  the  shadow 
of  your  own  head.     To-morrow  you  will  forget  her,'  he  sr'd. 

"  But  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  the  hunter 
walked  alone.  He  sought  in  the  forest  and  in  the  woods,  by 
the  lakes  and  among  the  rushes,  but  he  could  not  find  her. 
He  shot  no  more  wild-fowl ;  what  were  they  to  him  ? 

"  ♦  What  ails  him  ? '  said  his  comrades. 

"  *  He  is  mad,'  said  one. 

"  *  No ;  but  he  is  worse,'  said  another ;  *  he  would  see 
that  which  none  of  us  have  seen,  and  make  himself  a 
wonder.' 

"  *  Come,  let  us  forswear  his  company,'  said  all. 

"  So  the  hunter  walked  alone. 

"  One  night,  a?  he  wandered  in  the  shade,  very  heart-sore 
and  weeping,  an  old  man  stood  before  him,  grander  and 
taller  than  the  sons  of  men. 

"  *  Who  are  you  ? '  asked  the  hunter. 

*'  •  I  am  Wisdom,'  answered  the  old  man ;  '  but  some  men 
call  me  Knowledge.  All  my  life  I  have  grown  in  these 
valleys ;  but  no  man  sees  me  till  he  has  sorrowed  much. 
The  eyes  must  be  washed  with  tears  that  are  to  behold  me  ; 
and,  according  as  a  man  has  suffered,  I  speak.' 

"And  the  hunter  cried . 

" '  Oh,  you  who  have  lived  here  so  long,  tell  me,  what  is 
that  great  wild  bird  I  have  seen  sailing  in  the  blue  ?  They 
would  have  me  believe  she  is  a  dream ;  the  shadow  of  my 
own  head.' 

*♦  The  old  man  smiled. 

"  •  Her  name  is  Truth.  He  who  has  once  seen  her  never 
rests  again.    Till  death  he  desires  her,' 
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"And  the  hunter  cried : 

"  '  Oh,  tell  me  where  I  may  find  her.* 

"  But  the  man  said : 

"  *  You  have  not  suffered  enough,'  and  went. 

"Then  the  hunter  took  from  his  breast  the  shuttle  of 
Imagination,  and  wound  on  it  the  thread  of  his  Wishes; 
and  all  night  he  sat  and  wove  a  net. 

"  In  the  morning  he  spread  the  golden  net  open  on  the 
ground,  and  into  it  he  threw  a  few  grains  of  credulity, 
which  his  father  had  left  him,  and  which  he  kept  in  his 
breast-pocket.  They  were  like  white  puff-balls,  and  when 
you  trod  on  them  a  brown  dust  flew  out.  Then  lie  sat  by 
to  see  what  would  happen.  The  first  that  came  into  the 
net  was  u.  snow-white  bird,  with  dove's  eyes,  and  he  sang  a 
beautiful  song—*  A  human-God  1  a  human-God  I  a  human- 
God  1'  it  sang.  The  second  that  came  was  black  and 
mystical,  with  dark,  lovely  eyes  that  looked  into  the 
depths  of  your  soul,  and  he  sang  only  this — 'Immortal- 
ity!' 

"  And  the  hunter  took  them  both  in  his  arms,  for  he  said : 

"  '  They  are  surely  of  the  beautiful  family  of  Truth.' 

'I  Then  came  another,  green  and  gold,  who  sang  in  a 
shrill  voice,  like  one  crying  in  the  n.»j:ket-place, — '  Reward 
after  Death  !    Reward  after  Death  1 ' 

"  And  he  said  : 

" '  You  are  not  so  fair ;  but  you  are  fair  too,'  and  he  took 
it. 

"And  others  came,  brightly  colored,  singing  pleasant 
songs,  till  all  the  grains  were  finished.  And  the  hunter 
gathered  all  his  birds  together,  and  built  a  strong  iron  cage 
called  a  new  creed,  and  put  all  his  birds  in  it. 

"Then  the  people  came  about  dancing  and  singing. 

"  '  Oh,  happy  hunter  ! '  they  cried.  '  Oh,  wonderful  man  I 
Oh,  delightful  birds  !     Oh,  lovely  songs  ! ' 

"  No  one  asked  where  the  birds  had  come  from,  nor  how 
they  had  been  caught;  but  they  danced  and  sang  before 
them.    And  the  hunter,  too,  was  glad,  for  he  said  : 

"  ♦  Surely  Truth  is  among  them.  In  time  she  will  moult 
her  feathers,  and  I  shall  see  her  snow-white  form.' 

"  But  he  time  passed,  ar  d  the  people  sang  and  danced  ; 
but  the  hunter's  heart  giew  hoavy.  He  crept  alone,  as  of 
old,  to  weep ;  the  terrible  desire  had  awakened  again  in  his 
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breast.  One  day,  as  he  sat  alone  weeping,  it  chanced  that 
Wisdom  met  him.    He  told  the  old  man  what  he  had  done. 

"  And  Wisdom  smiled  sadly. 

"  •  Many  men,'  he  said,  *  have  spread  that  net  for  Truth ; 
but  they  have  never  found  her.  On  the  grains  of  credulity 
she  will  not  feed  ;  in  the  net  of  wishes  her  feet  cannot  be 
held ;  in  the  air  of  these  valleys  she  will  not  breathe.  The 
birds  you  have  caught  are  of  the  brood  of  Lies.  Lovely 
and  beautiful,  but  still  lies ;  Truth  knows  them  not.' 

"  And  the  hunter  cried  out  in  bitterness : 

"  And  must  I  then  sit  still,  to  be  devoured  of  this  great 
burning  ? " 

"  And  the  old  man  said : 

" '  Listen,  and  in  that  you  have  suffered  much  and  wept 
much,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know.  He  who  sets  out  to 
search  for  Truth  must  leave  these  valleys  of  superstition 
forever,  taking  with  him  not  one  shred  that  has  belonged 
to  them.  Alone  he  must  wander  down  into  the  Land  of 
Absolute  Negation  and  Denial;  he  must  abide  there;  he 
must  resist  temptation  :  when  the  light  breaks  he  must 
arise  and  follow  it  into  the  country  of  dry  sunshine.  The 
mountains  of  stern  reality  will  rise  before  him;  he  must 
climb  them  ;  beyond  them  lies  Truth.' 

"  •  And  he  will  hold  her  fast !  he  will  hold  her  in  his 
hands ! '  the  hunter  cried. 

"  '  Wisdom  shook  his  head. 

" '  He  will  never  see  her,  never  hold  her.  The  time  is 
not  yet.' 

" '  Then  there  is  no  hope  ? '  cried  the  hunter. 

" '  There  is  this,'  said  Wisdom.  *  Some  men  have  climbed 
on  those  mountains ;  circle  above  circle  of  bare  rock  they 
have  scaled ;  and,  wandering  there,  in  those  high  regions, 
some  have  chanced  to  pick  up  on  the  ground,  one  white, 
silver  feather  dropped  from  the  wing  of  Truth.  And  it  shall 
come  to  nass,'  said  the  old  man,  raising  himself  propheti- 
cally  and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  sky,  '  it  shdl  come 
to  pass,  that,  when  enough  of  those  silver  feathers  shall 
have  been  gathered  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  shall  have 
been  woven  into  a  cord,  and  the  cord  into  a  net,  that  in 
that  net  Truth  may  be  captured.  Nothing  but  Truth  can 
hold  Truth: 

"  The  hunter  arose.    '  I  will  go,'  he  said. 
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"  But  Wisdom  detained  him. 

"♦Mark  you  well— who  leaves  these  valleys  timer  returns 
to  them.  Though  he  should  weep  tears  of  blood  seven  days 
and  nights  upon  the  confines,  he  can  never  put  his  foot 
across  them.  Left— they  at  ^  left  forever.  Upon  the  road 
which  you  would  travel  thei^  is  o  reward  offered.  Who 
goes,  goes  freely— for  the  great  love  that  is  in  him.  The 
work  is  his  reward.' 

"'I  go,'  said  the  hunter;  'but  upon  tke  mountains,  tell 
me,  which  path  shall  I  take  ? ' 

"•I  am  the  child  of  The-Accumulated-Knowledge-of- 
Ages,'  said  the  man ;  •  I  can  walk  only  where  many  men 
have  trodden.  On  those  mountains  few  men  have  passed ; 
each  man  strikes  out  a  path  for  himself.  He  goes  at  his 
own  peril ;  my  voice  he  hears  no  more.  I  may  follow  after 
him,  but  I  cannot  go  before  him.' 

"  Then  Knowledge  vanished. 

"  And  the  hunter  turned.  He  went  to  his  cage,  and  with 
his  hands  broke  down  the  bars,  and  the  jagged  iron  tore  his 
flesh.     It  is  sometimes  easier  to  build  than  to  break. 

"  One  by  one  he  took  his  plumed  birds  and  let  them  fly. 
But,  when  he  came  to  his  dark-plumed  bird,  he  held  it,  and 
looked  into  its  beautiful  eyes,  and  the  bird  uttered  its  low 
deep  cry — '  Immortality ! ' 

"  And  he  said  quickly,  *  I  cannot  part  with  it.  It  is  not 
heavy ;  it  eats  no  food.  I  will  hide  it  in  my  breast,  I  will 
take  it  with  me.'  And  he  buried  it  there,  and  covered  it 
over  with  his  cloak. 

"  But  the  thing  he  had  hidden  grew  heavier,  heavier, 
heavier— till  it  lay  on  his  breast  like  lead.     He  could  not 
move  with   it.     He   could  not   leave   those  valleys  with  it 
Then  again  he  took  it  out  and  looked  at  it. 

"  •  Oh,  my  beautiful,  my  heart's  own ! '  he  cried,  '  may  I 
not  keep  you  ? '  ' 

"  He  opened  his  hands  sadly. 

"  Go,'  he  said.  •  It  may  happen  that  in  Truth's  song  one 
note  is  like  to  yours ;  but  /shall  never  hear  it.' 

"  Sadly  he  opened  his  hand,  and  the  bird  flew  from  him 
forever. 

"Then  from  the  shuttle  of  Imagination  he  took  the  thread 
of  his  wishes,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground ;  and  the  empty 
shuttle  he  put  into  his  breast,  for  the  thread  was  made  in 
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ibose  valleys,  but  the  shuttle  came  from  an  unknown  coun- 
try. He  turned  to  go,  but  now  the  people  came  about  him, 
howling : 

••  *  Fool,  hound,  demented  lunatic ! '  they  cried.  *  How 
dared  >.  u  break  your  cage  and  let  the  birds  fly  V 

The  hunter  spoke  ;  but  they  would  not  hear  him. 

"  *  Truth  1  who  is  she  ?  Can  you  eat  her  ?  can  you  drink 
her  f  Who  has  ever  seen  her  ?  Your  birds  were  real :  all 
could  hear  them  sing  1  Oh  fool  1  vile  reptile !  atheist ! ' 
they  cried,  *  you  pollute  the  air.' 

"  '  Come,  let  us  take  up  stones  and  stone  him,'  cried  some. 

"  '  What  affair  is  it  of  ours  ?  '  said  others.  *  Let  the  idiot 
go,'  and  went  away.  But  the  rest  gathered  up  stones  and 
mud  and  threw  at  him.  At  last,  when  he  was  bruised  and 
cut,  the  hunter  crept  away  into  the  woods.  And  it  was 
evening  about  him." 

At  every  word  the  stranger  spoke  the  fellow's  eyes  flashed 
back  on  him — yes,  and  yes,  and  yes  1  The  stranger  smiled. 
It  was  almost  worth  the  trouble  of  exerting  one's  self,  even 
on  a  lazy  afternoon,  to  win  those  passionate  flashes,  more 
thirsty  and  desiring  than  the  love-glances  of  a  woman. 

"  He  wandered  on  and  on,"  said  the  stranger,  "and  the 
shade  grew  deeper.  He  was  on  the  borders  now  of  the 
land  where  it  is  always  night.  Then  he  stepped  into  it,  and 
there  was  no  light  there.  With  his  hands  he  groped ;  but 
each  branch  as  he  touched  it  broke  off,  and  the  earth  was 
covered  with  cindeis.  At  every  step  his  '^jot  sank  in,  and  a 
fine  cloud  of  impalpable  ashes  flew  up  into  his  face ;  and  it 
was  dark.  So  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  to  wait  in  that  Land  of  Negation  and  Denial 
till  the  light  came. 

"  And  it  was  night  in  his  heart  also. 

"  Then  from  the  marshes  to  his  right  and  left  cold  mists 
arose  and  closed  about  him.  A  fine,  imperceptible  rain  fell 
in  the  dark,  and  great  drops  gathered  on  his  hair  and 
clothes.  H'a  heart  beat  slowly,  and  a  numbness  crept 
through  all  his  limbs.  Then,  looking  up,  two  merry  whisp 
lights  came  dancing.  He  lifted  his  head  to  look  at  them. 
Nearer,  nearer  they  rame.  So  warm,  so  bright,  they  danced 
like  stars  of  tire.  They  stood  before  him  at  last.  From  the 
centre  of  the  radiating  flame  in  one  looked  out  a  woman's 
face,  laughing,  dimpled,  with  streaming  yellow  hair.    In 
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K  Im  *^*  °^^r  '^*^®  '"^''y  laughing  ripples,  like  the 

bubb  es  on  a  glass  of  wine.    They  danced  before  him. 

Who  are  you,'  asked  the  hunter,  'who  alone  come  to 
me  m  my  solitude  and  darkness  ? ' 

"  •  NVe  are  the  twins  Sensuality,'  they  cried.  Our  father's 
nam«  is  Human-Natute,  and  our  mother's  name  is  Excess. 
V\  e  are  as  old  as  the  hills  and  rivers,  as  old  as  the  first  man  • 
but  we  never  die,'  t.iey  laughed.  ' 

"  'Oh,  let  me  wrap  my  arms  about  you ! '  cried  the  first- 
they  are  soft  and  warm.    Your  heart  is  frozen  now.  but  I 
will  make  it  beat.     Oh,  come  to  me  1 ' 

"'I  will  pour  my  hot  life  into  you,'  said  the  second; 

your  bram  is  numb,  and  your  limbs  are  dead  now;  but 

the3r  shall  live  with  a  fierce,  free  life.    Oh,  let  me  pour  it 

"'Oh,  follow  us,'  they  crjed,  «and  live  with  us.  Noblei 
hearts  than  yours  have  sat  here  in  this  darkness  to  wa't 
and  they  have  come  to  us  and  we  to  them  ;  and  they  have 
never  left  us,  never.  All  else  is  a  delusion,  but  we  are  real 
we  are  real.  Truth  is  a  shadow  :  the  valleys  of  superstition 
are  a  farce  ;  the  earth  is  of  ashes,  the  trees  all  rotten;  but 
we— feel  us— we  live  I  You  cannot  doubt  us.  Feel  us.  how 
warm  we  are  I    Oh,  come  to  us  I    Come  with  us  ! ' 

"Nearer  and  nearer  round  his  head  they  hovered,  and  the 
cold  drops  melted  on  his  forehead.  The  bright  light  shot 
into  his  eyes,  dazzling  him,  and  the  frozen  blood  Wan  to 
run.     And  he  said  :  o«  '  i" 

/"Yes;  why  should  I  die  here  in  this  awful  darkness? 
They  are  warm,  they  melt  my  frozen  blood  1 '  and  he  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  take  them. 

'•  Then  in  a  moment  there  arose  before  him  the  image  of 
the    thing   he  had  loved,  and  his  hand  dropped  to  his 

" '  Oh,  come  to  us  ! '  they  cried. 

"  But  he  buried  his  face. 

'•'You  dazzle  my  eyes,'  he  cried,  'you  make  my  heart 
warm ;  but  you  cannot  give  me  what  I  desire.  I  will  wait 
here— wait  till  I  die.    Go  I ' 

"  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  would  not  listen  ; 
and  when  he  looked  up  again  they  were  two  twinkling  stars, 
that  vanished  m  the  distance. 

"  And  the  long,  long  night  rolled  on. 
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'All  who  leavt  the  valley  of  superstition  pass  through 
that  dark  land  ;  but  some  go  through  it  in  a  few  days,  some 
linger  there  for  months,  some  for  years,  and  some  die 
there." 

The  boy  had  crept  closer ;  his  hot  breath  almost  touched 
the  stranger's  hand ;  a  mystic  wonder  filled  his  eyes. 

"At  last  for  the  hunter  a  faint  light  playecl  along  the 
horizon,  and  he  rose  to  follow  it ;  and  he  reached  that  light 
at  last,  and  stepped  into  the  broad  sunshine.  Then  before 
him  rose  the  almighty  mountains  of  Dry-facts  and  Realities. 
The  clear  sunshine  played  on  them,  and  the  tops  were 
lost  in  the  clouds.  At  the  toot  many  paths  ran  up.  An 
exultant  cry  burst  from  the  hunter.  He  chose  the 
straightest  and  began  to  climb ;  and  the  rock  and  ridges 
resounded  with  his  song.  They  had  exaggerated ;  after  all, 
it  was  not  so  high,  nor  was  the  road  so  steep  1  A  few  days, 
a  few  weeks,  a  few  months  at  most,  and  then  the  top  !  Not 
one  feather  orlv  would  he  pick  up;  he  would  gather 
all  that  other  i!ien  had  found — weave  the  net — capture 
Truth — hold  hev  iast — touch  her  with  his  hands — clasp  her  1 

"  He  laughed  in  the  merry  sunshine,  and  sang  loud.  Vic- 
tory  was  very  near.  Nevertheless,  after  awhile  the  path 
grew  steeper.  He  needed  all  his  breath  for  climbing,  and 
the  singing  died  away.  On  the  right  and  left  rose  huge 
rocks  devoid  of  lichen  or  moss,  and  in  the  lava-like  earth 
chasms  yawned.  Here  and  there  he  saw  a  sheen  of  white 
bones.  Now,  too,  the  path  began  to  grow  less  and  less 
marked ;  then  it  became  a  mere  trace,  with  a  footmark  here 
and  there;  then  it  ceased  altogether.  He  sang  no  more, 
but  struck  forth  a  path  for  himself,  until  he  reached  a  mighty 
wall  of  rock,  smooth  and  without  break,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  '  I  will  rear  a  stair  against  it ;  and,  once 
this  wall  climbed,  I  shall  be  almost  there,'  he  said  bravely ; 
and  worked.  With  his  shuttle  of  imagination  he  dug  out 
stones ;  but  half  of  them  would  not  fit,  and  half  a  month's 
work  would  roll  down  because  those  below  were  ill  chosen. 
But  the  hunter  worked  on  saying  always  to  himself,  '  Once 
this  wall  climbed,  I  shall  be  almost  there.  This  great  work 
ended  I ' 

"  At  last  he  came  out  upon  the  top,  and  he  looked  about 
him.  Far  below  rolled  the  white  mist  over  the  valleys  of 
superstition,  and  above  him  towered  the  mountains     They 
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had  seemed  low  before;  they  were  of  an  immeasurable 
heieht  now,  from  crown  to  foundation  surrounded  by 
walls  of  rock,  that  rose  tier  above  tier  in  mighty  circles. 
Upon  them  played  the  eternal  sunshine.  He  uttered  a  wild 
cry.  He  bowed  himself  on  to  the  earth,  and  when  he  rose 
his  face  was  white.  In  absolute  silence  he  walked  on. 
He  was  very  silent  now.  In  those  high  regions  the  rare- 
fed  air  is  hard  to  breathe,  by  those  bom  in  the  valleys ; 
every  breath  he  ''rew  hurt  him,  and  the  blood  oozed  out 
from  the  tips  of  hi^  fingers.  Before  the  next  wall  of  rock 
he  began  to  work.  The  height  of  this  seemed  infinite,  and 
he  said  nothing.  The  sound  of  his  tool  rang  night  and  day 
upon  the  iron  rocks  into  which  he  cut  steps.  Years  passed 
over  him,  yet  he  worked  on;  but  the  wall  towered  up 
always  above  him  to  heaven.  Sometimes  he  prayed  that  a 
little  moss  or  lichen  might  spring  up  on  those  bare  walls  to 
be  a  companion  to  him ;  but  it  never  came."  The  stranger 
watched  the  boy's  face. 

"  And  the  years  rolled  on  :  he  counted  them  by  the  steps 
he  had  cut— a  few  for  a  year— only  a  tew.  He  sang  no 
more  ;  he  said  no  more,  •  I  will  do  this  or  that  '—he  only 
worked.  And  at  night,  when  the  twilight  settled  down, 
there  looked  out  at  him  from  the  holes  and  crevices  in  tl>e 
rocks  strange  wild  faces. 

" '  Stop  your  work,  you  lonely  man,  and  speak  to  us,' 
they  cried. 

" '  My  salvation  is  in  work.  If  I  should  stop  but  for  one 
moment  you  would  creep  down  upon  me,'  he  replied.  And 
they  put  out  their  long  necks  further. 

"  •  Look  down  into  the  crevice  at  your  feet,'  they  said. 
See  what  lie  there— white  bones !  As  brave  and  strong  a 
man  as  you  climbed  to  these  rocks.  And  he  looked  up. 
He  saw  there  was  no  use  in  striving ;  he  would  never  hold 
Truth,  never  see  her,  never  find  her.  So  he  lay  down  here, 
for  he  was  very  tired.  He  went  to  sleep  forever.  He  put 
himself  to  sleep.  SLc,,  is  very  tranquil.  You  are  not 
lonely  when  you  are  asleep,  neither  do  your  hands  ache, 
nor  your  heart.'  And  the  hunter  laughed  between  his 
teeth. 

Have  I  torn  from  my  heart  all  that  was  dearest ;  have 
I  wandered  alone  in  the  land  of  night;  have  I  resisted 
temptation ;   have  I  dwelt  where  the  voice  of  my  kind  is 
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never  hcird,  and  labored  alone,  to  lie  down  and  be  food  for 
you,  ye  harpies  ?  ' 

*'  He  laughed  fiercely ;  and  the  Echoes  of  Despair  slunk 
away,  for  the  laugh  of  a  brave,  strong  heart  is  as  a  death- 
blow to  them. 


Nevertheless  they  crept  out  a^iain  and  looked  at  him. 

w  that  your  hair  is  white  ? '  they  said,  •  that 


"  '  Do  you  know  .     .  ^ 

your  hands  begin  to  tremble  like  a  child's?  Do  you  see 
that  the  point  of  your  shuttle  is  gone  ? — it  is  cracked  already. 
If  you  should  ever  climb  this  stair,'  they  said,  '  it  will  be 
your  last.    You  will  never  climb  another.' 

"And  he  answered,  *J knom  it/'  and  worked  on. 

"The  old,  thin  hands  cut  the  stones  ill  and  jaggedly,  for 
the  fingers  were  stiflf  and  bent.  The  beauty  and  the  strength 
of  the  man  was  gone. 

"At  last,  an  old,  wizened,  shrunken  face  looked  out 
above  the  rocks.  It  saw  the  eternal  mountains  rise  with 
walls  to  the  white  clouds ;  but  its  work  was  done. 

"The  old  hunter  folded  his  tired  hands  and  lay  down  by 
the  precipice  where  he  had  worked  away  his  life.  It  was 
the  sleeping  time  at  last.  Below  him,  over  the  valleys 
rolled  the  thick  white  mist.  Once  it  broke ;  and  through 
the  gap  the  dying  eyes  looked  down  on  the  trees  and 
fields  of  their  childhood.  From  afar  seemed  borne  to  him 
the  cry  of  his  own  wild  birds,  and  he  heard  the  noise  of 
people  singing  as  they  danced.  And  he  thought  hi  heard 
among  them  the  voices  of  his  old  comrades;  and  he  saw  far 
off  the  sunlight  shine  on  his  early  home.  And  great  tears 
gathered  in  the  hunter's  eyes. 

"  •  Ah  !  they  who  die  there  do  not  die  alone,'  he  cried. 

"  Then  the  mists  rolled  together  again ;  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  away. 

" '  I  have  sought,'  he  said,  '  for  long  years  I  have  labored  ; 
but  I  have  not  found  her.  I  have  not  rested,  I  have  not 
repined,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  ;  now  my  strengt.  is  gone. 
Where  I  lie  down  worn  out  other  men  will  stand,  young  and 
fresh.  By  the  steps  that  I  have  cut  they  will  climb  ;  by  the 
stairs  that  I  have  built  they  will  mount.  They  will  never 
know  the  name  of  the  man  who  made  them.  At  the  clumsy 
work  they  will  laugh ;  when  the  stones  roll  they  will  curse 
me.    But  they  will  mount,  and  on  my  work ;  they  will  climb, 
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and  by  my  stair !    Thev  will  find  her,  and  through  me  I 
no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself/ 

"The  tears  rolled  from  beneath  the  shrivelled  eyelids.  If 
Truth  had  appeared  above  him  in  the  clouds  now  he  could 
not  have  seen  her,  the  mist  o(  death  was  in  his  eyes. 

" '  My  soul  hears  their  glad  step  coming,'  he  said  ;  '  and 
they  shall  mount  I  they  shall  mount  1 '  He  raised  his 
shrivelled  hand  to  his  eyes. 

"  Then  slowly  from  the  white  sky  above,  through  the  still 
air,  came  something  falP  s;.  falling,  falling.  Softly  it  flut- 
tered down,  and  dropped  ^a  to  the  breast  of  the  dying  man. 
He  felt  it  with  his  hands.  l\  was  a  feather.  He  died  hold- 
ing it." 

Tlie  boy  had  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  On  the  wood 
of  the  carving  great  drops  fell.  The  stranger  must  have 
laughed  at  him,  or  remained  silent.     He  did  so. 

"  How  did  you  know  it  ?  "  the  boy  whispered  at  last. 

"  It  is  not  written  there — not  on  that  wood.  How  did  you 
know  it  i " 

"  Certainly,"  said  his  stranger,  "  the  whole  of  the  story  is 
not  written  here,  but  it  is  suggested.  And  the  attribute  of 
all  true  art,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  is  this — that  it  says 
more  than  it  says,  and  takes  you  away  from  itself.  It  is  a 
little  door  that  opens  into  an  mfinite  hall  where  you  may  find 
wliat  you  please.  Men,  thinking  to  detract,  say,  *  People 
read  more  in  this  or  that  work  of  genius  than  was  ever  writ- 
ten in  It,'  not  perceiving  that  they  pay  the  highest  compli- 
ment. If  we  pick  up  the  finger  and  nail  of  a  real  man,  wo 
can  decipher  a  whole  story — could  almost  reconstruct  the 
creature  again,  from  head  to  foot.  But  half  the  body  of  a 
Mumboo-jumbow  idol  leaves  us  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
V  iat  the  rest  was  like.  We  see  what  we  see,  but  nothing 
r.iore.  There  is  nothing  so  universally  intelligible  as  truth. 
It  has  a  thousand  meanings,  and  suggests  a  thousand  more." 
He  turned  over  the  wooden  thing.  "Though  a  man  should 
carve  it  into  matter  with  the  least  possible  manipulative  skill, 
it  will  yet  find  interpreters.  It  is  the  soul  that  looks  out 
with  burning  eyes  through  the  most  gross  fleshly  filament. 
Whosoever  should  portray  truly  the  life  and  death  of  a  little 
flower — its  birth,  sucking  in  of  nourishment,  reproduction  of 
its  kind,  withering  and  vanishing — ^would  have  shaped  a  sym- 
bol of  all  existence.    All  true  facts  of  nature  or  the  mind  ar^ 
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related.  Your  litde  carving  represents  some  mental  facts  as 
they  really  are,  therefore  fifty  different  true  stories  might  be 
read  from  it.  What  your  work  wants  is  not  truth,  but  beauty 
of  external  form,  the  other  half  of  art."  He  leaned  almost 
gently  towards  the  boy.  "  Skill  may  come  in  time,  but  you 
will  have  to  work  hard.  The  love  of  beauty  and  the  desire 
for  it  must  be  born  in  a  man  ;  the  skill  to  reproduce  it  he 
must  make.     He  must  work  hard." 

"  All  my  life  I  have  longed  to  see  you,"  the  boy  said. 

The  stranger  broke  off  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  lit  it. 
The  boy  lifted  the  heavy  wood  from  the  stranger's  knee  and 
drew  yet  nearer  him.  In  the  dog-like  manner  of  his  draw- 
ing near  there  was  something  superbly  ridiculous,  unless 
one  chanced  to  view  it  in  another  light.  Presently  the 
stranger  said,  whiffing,  *•  Do  something  for  me  ?  " 

The  boy  started  up. 

•*No;  stay  where  you  are.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  any- 
where ;  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me.  Tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing  all  your  life." 

The  boy  slunk  down  again.  Would  that  the  man  had 
asked  him  to  root  up  bushes  with  his  hands  for  his  horse 
to  feed  on ;  or  to  run  to  the  far  end  of  the  plain  for  the 
fossils  that  lay  there  ;  or  to  gather  the  flowers  that  grew  on 
the  hills  at  the  edge  of  the  plain ;  he  would  have  run  and 
been  back  quickly — but  now ! 

"  I  have  never  done  anything,"  he  said. 

"Then  tell  me  of  that  nothing.  I  like  to  know  what 
other  folks  have  been  doing  whose  word  I  can  believe.  It 
is  interesting.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  ever  wanted 
very  much  ? " 

The  boy  waited  to  remember,  then  began  hesitatingly ; 
but  soon  the  words  flowed.  In  the  smallest  past  we  find 
an  inexhaustible  mine  when  once  we  begin  to  dig  at  it. 

A  confused,  disordered  story — the  little  made  large  and 
the  large  small,  and  nothing  showing  its  inward  meaning. 
It  is  not  till  the  past  has  receded  many  steps  that  before 
the  clearest  eyes  it  falls  into  co-ordinate  pictures.  It  is 
not  till  the  I  we  tell  of  has  ceased  to  exist  that  it  takes  its 
place  among  other  objective  realities,  and  finds  its  true 
niche  in  the  picture.  TTie  present  and  the  near  past  is  a 
confusion,  whose  meaning  flashes  on  us  as  it  slinks  away 
into  the  (Ustance. 
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The  stranger  lit  one  cigar  from  the  end  of  another,  and 
puffed  and  listened  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"  I  will  remember  more  to  tell  you  if  you  like,"  said  the 
fellow. 

He  spoke  with  that  extreme  gravity  common  to  all  very 
young  things  who  feel  deeply.  It  is  not  till  twenty  that 
we  learn  to  be  in  deadly  earnest  and  to  laugh.  The  stran- 
ger nodded,  while  the  fellow  sought  for  something  more 
to  relate.  He  would  tell  all  to  this  man  of  his— all  that  he 
knew,  all  that  he  had  felt,  his  most  inmost,  sorest  thought. 
Suddenly  the  stranger  turned  upon  him. 

"  Boy,"  he  said,  "  you  are  happy  to  be  here." 

Waldo  looked  at  him.  Was  his  delightful  one  ridiculing 
him?  Here,  with  this  brown  earth  and  these  low  hills, 
while  the  rare  wonderful  world  lay  all  beyond !  Fortunate  to 
be  here ! 

The  stranger  read  his  glance. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  here  with  the  karroo-bushes  and  red 
sand.  Do  you  wonder  what  I  mean?  To  all  who  have 
been  born  in  the  old  faith  there  comes  a  time  of  danger, 
when  the  old  slips  from  us,  and  we  have  not  yet  planted  our 
feet  on  the  new.  We  hear  the  voice  from  Sinai  thundering 
no  more,  and  the  still  small  voice  of  reason  is  not  yet  heard. 
We  have  proved  the  religion  our  mothers  fed  us  on  to  be  a 
delusion;  in  our  bewilderment  we  see  no  rule  by  which  to' 
guide  our  steps  day  by  day ;  and  yet  every  day  we  must  step 
somewhere."  The  stranger  leaned  forward  and  spoke  more 
quickly.  "  We  have  never  once  been  taught  by  word  or  act 
to  distinguish  between  religion  and  the  moral  laws  on  which 
it  has  artfully  fastened  itself,  and  from  which  it  has  sucked 
Its  vitality.  When  we  have  dragged  down  the  weeds  and 
creepers  that  covered  the  solid  wall  and  have  found  them  to 
be  rotten  wood,  we  imagine  the  wall  to  be  rotten  wood  too. 
We  find  It  is  solid  and  standing  only  when  we  fall  headlong 
against  it.  We  have  been  taught  that  all  right  and  wrong 
originate  in  the  will  of  an  irresponsible  being.  It  is  some- 
time before  we  see  how  the  inexorable  'Thou  shalt  and  shalt 
not,  are  carved  into  the  nature  of  things.  This  is  the  time 
of  danger." 

His  dark  misty  eyes  looked  into  the  boy's. 
"  In  the  end  experience  will  inevitably  teach  us  that  the 
laws  for  a  wise  and  noble  life  have  a  foundation  infinitely 
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deeper  than  the  fiat  of  any  being,  God  or  man,  even  in 
the  groundwork  of  human  nature.  She  will  teach  us  that 
whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  though  by  man  his  blood  be 
not  shed,  though  no  man  avenge  and  no  hell  await,  yet 
every  drop  shall  blister  on  his  soul  and  eat  in  the  name  of 
the  dead.  She  will  teach  that  whoso  takes  a  love  not  law- 
fully his  own,  gathers  a  flower  with  a  poison  on  its  petals ; 
that  whoso  revenges,  strikes  with  a  sword  that  has  two 
edges— one  for  his  adversary,  one  for  himself ;  that  who 
lives  to  himself  is  dead,  though  the  ground  is  not  yet  on 
him;  that  who  wrongs  another  clouds  his  own  sun;  and, 
that  who  sins  in  secret  stands  accused  and  condemned  be- 
fore the  one  Judge  who  deals  eternal  justice — his  own  all- 
knowing  self. 

"  Experience  will  teach  us  this,  and  reason  will  show  us 
why  it  must  be  so ;  but  at  first  the  world  swings  before  our 
eyes,  and  no  voice  cries  out,  *  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
it ! '  You  are  happy  to  be  there,  boy  !  When  the  sl  -.pense 
fills  you  with  pain  you  build  stone  walls  and  dig  earth  for 
relief.  Others  have  stood  where  you  stand  to-day,  and 
have  felt  as  you  feel ;  and  another  relief  has  been  oifered 
them,  and  they  have  taken  it 

"  When  the  day  has  come  when  they  have  seen  the  path 
in  which  they  might  walk,  they  have  not  the  stiength  to  fol- 
low ii .  Habits  have  fastened  on  them  from  which  nothing  but 
death  can  free  them  ;  which  cling  closer  than  his  sacerdotal 
sanctimony  to  a  priest;  which  feed  on  the  intellect  like  a 
worm  sapping  energy,  hope,  creative  power,  all  that  makes 
a  man  higher  than  a  beast — leaving  only  the  power  to  yearn, 
to  regret,  and  to  sink  lower  in  the  abyss. 

"  Boy,"  he  said,  and  the  listener  was  not  more  unsmiling 
now  than  the  speaker,  "  you  are  happy  to  be  here !  Stay 
where  you  are.  If  you  ever  pray,  let  it  be  only  the  one  old 
prayer — '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.'  Live  on  here 
quietly.  The  time  may  yet  come  when  you  will  be  that 
which  other  men  have  hoped  to  be  and  never  will  be  now." 

The  stranger  rose,  shook  the  dust  from  his  sleeve,  and 
ashamed  at  his  own  earnestness,  looked  across  the  bushes 
for  his  horse. 

"We  should  have  been  on  our  way  already,"  he  said. 
**  We  shall  have  a  long  ride  in  the  dark  to-night." 

Waldo  hastened  to  fetch  the  animal;   but  he  returned 
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The  sooner  it  came  the  sooner  would  its 


"  It  may  be  of 
"  It  was  a  gospel 


leading  it  slowly, 
rider  be  gone. 

The  stranger  was  opening  his  saddle-bag,  in  which  were  a 
bright  French  novel  and  an  old  brown  volume.  He  took 
the  last  and  held  it  out  to  the  boy. 

some  help  to  you,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
_  _  to  me  when  I  first  fell  on  it.  You  must 
not  expect  too  much ;  but  it  may  give  you  a  centre  round 
which  to  hang  your  ideas,  instead  of  letting  them  lie  about 
in  a  confusion  that  makes  the  head  ache.  We  of  this  gen- 
eration  are  not  destined  to  eat  and  be  satisfied  as  our  fathers 
were  ;  we  must  be  content  to  go  hungry." 

He  smiled  his  automaton  smile,  and  rebuttoned  the  bag. 
Waldo  thrust  the  book  into  his  breast,  and  while  he  saddled 
the  horse  the  stranger  made  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  road  and  the  distance  to  the  next  farm. 

When  the  bags  were  fixed  Waldo  took  up  his  wooden  post 
and  began  to  fasten  it  on  to  the  saddle,  tying  it  with  the 
little  blue  cotton  nandxerchief  from  his  neck.  The  stranger 
looked  on  in  silence.  When  it  was  done  the  boy  held  the 
stirrup  for  him  to  mount. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  inquired,  ungloving  his  right 
hand,  when  he  was  in  the  saddle. 

The  boy  replied. 

"  Well,  I  trust  we  shall  meet  again  some  day,  sooner  or 
later." 

He  shook  hands  with  the  ungloved  hand ;  then  drew  on 
the  glove,  and  touched  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  away. 
The  boy  stood  to  watch  him. 

Once  when  the  stranger  had  gone  half  across  the  plain 
he  looked  back, 

"  Poor  devil,"  he  said,  smiling  and  stroking  his  mous- 
tache. Then  he  looked  to  see  if  the  little  blue  handker- 
chief was  still  safely  knotted.     "  Poor  devil !  " 

He  smiled,  and  then  he  sighed  wearily,  very  wearily. 

And  Waldo  waited  till  the  moving  speck  had  disap- 
peared on  the  horrizon;  then  he  stooped  and  kissed  pas- 
sionately a  hoof-mark  in  the  sand.  Then  he  called  his 
young  birds  together,  and  put  his  book  under  his  arm,  and 
walked  home  aloi.g  the  stone  wall.  There  was  a  rare  beauty 
to  him  in  the  sunshine  that  evening. 
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GREGORY  ROSE  FINDS  HIS  AFFINITY. 

The  new  man,  Gregory  Rose,  sat  at  the  door  of  his  dwell- 
ing,  his  arm^  folded,  his  legs  crossed,  and  a  profound  mel- 
ancholy  seeming  to  rest  over  his  soul.  His  house  was  a 
little  square  daub-and-wattle  building,  far  out  in  the  "kar- 
roo," two  miles  from  the  homestead.  It  was  covered  out- 
side with  a  sombre  coating  of  brown  mud,  two  little  panes 
being  let  into  the  walls  for  windows.  Behind  it  were  the 
"sheep-kraals,"  and  to  the  right  a  large  dam,  now  princi- 
pally containing  baked  mud.  Far  off  the  little  "  kopje  " 
concealed  the  homestead,  and  was  not  itself  an  object  con- 
spicuous enough  to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  land- 

Before  the  door  sat  Gregory  Rose  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  on 
a  camp-stool,  and  ever  and  anon  he  sighed  deeply.  There 
was  that  in  his  countenance  for  which  even  his  depressing 
circumstances  failed  to  account.  Again  and  again  he  looked 
at  the  little  "  kopje,"  at  the  milk-pail  at  his  side,  and  at  the 
brown  pony,  who  a  short  way  off  cropped  the  dry  bushes — 
and  sighed. 

Presently  he  rose  and  went  into  his  house.  It  was  one 
tiny  room,  the  whitewashed  walls  profusely  covered  with 
prints  cut  from  the  "Illustrated  London  News,"  and  in 
which  there  was  a  noticeable  preponderance  of  female  faces 
and  figures.  A  stretcher  filled  one  end  of  the  hut,  and  a 
rack  for  a  gun  and  a  little  hanging  looking-glass  diversified 
the  gable  opposite,  while  in  the  centre  stood  a  chair  and 
table.  All  was  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  for  Gregory 
kept  a  little  duster  folded  in  the  corner  of  his  table-drawer, 

{"ust  as  he  had  seen  his  mother  do,  and  every  morning 
>efore  he  went  out  he  said  his  prayers,  and  made  his  bed, 
and  dusted  the  table  and  the  legs  of  the  chairs,  and  even 
the  pictures  on  the  wall  and  the  gun-rack. 

On  this  hot  afternoon  he  took  from  beneath  his  pillow  a 
watch-bag  made  by  his  sister  Jemima,  and  took  out  the 
watch.  Only  half-past  four  I  With  a  suppressed  groan  he 
dropped  it  back  and  sat  down  beside  the  table.    Half-past 
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four !  Presently  he  roused  himself.  He  would  write  to  his 
sister  Jemima.  He  always  wrote  to  her  when  he  was  miser* 
able.  She  was  his  safety-valve.  He  forgot  her  when  he 
was  happy;  but  he  used  her  when  he  was  wretched. 

He  took  out  ink  and  paper.  There  was  a  family  crest 
and  motto  on  the  latter,  for  the  Roses  since  coming  to  the 
colony  had  discovered  that  they  were  of  distinguished  lin- 
eage. Old  Rose  himself,  an  honest  English  farmer,  knew 
nothing  of  his  noble  descent;  but  his  wife  and  daughter 
knew — especially  his  daughter.  There  were  Roses  in  Eng- 
land who  kept  a  park  and  dated  from  the  Conquest.  So 
the  colonial  "  Rose  Farm  "  became  "  Rose  Manor "  in  re- 
membrance of  the  ancestral  domain,  and  the  claim  of  the 
Roses  t<.  noble  blood  was  established — in  their  own  minds 
at  least. 

Gregory  took  up  one  of  the  white,  crested  sheets ;  but  on 
deeper  reflection  he  determined  to  take  a  pink  one,  as  more 
suitable  to  the  state  of  his  feelings.    He  began : 

*  Kopje  Alone, 
,  ,_  **  Monday  A/ternooH. 

"MY  DEAR  Jemima — " 

Then  he  looked  up  into  the  little  glass  opposite.  It  was 
a  youthful  face  reflected  there,  with  curling  brown  beard 
and  hair;  but  in  the  dark  blue  eves  there  was  a  look  of 
languid  longing  that  touched  him.'  He  re-dipped  his  pen 
and  wrote : — 

"  When  I  look  up  into  the  little  glass  that  hangs  opposite 
me,  I  wonder  if  that  changed  and  sad  face " 

Here  he  sat  still  and  reflected.  It  sounded  almost  as  if 
he  might  be  conceited  or  unmanly  to  be  looking  at  his 
own  face  in  the  glass.  No,  that  would  not  do.  So  he 
looked  for  another  pink  sheet  and  began  again. 

"  Kopje  Alone, 
^         „  "  Monday  Afternoon. 

"  Dear  Sister  : 

"It  is  hardly  six  months  since  I  left  you  to  come  to 
this  spot,  yet  could  you  now  see  me  I  know  what  you 
would  say,  I  know  what  mother  would  say — 'Can  that 
be  our  Greg— that  thing  with  the  strange  look  in  his 
eyes  ? ' 
"Yes,  Jemima,  it  is  your  Greg,  and  the  change  has  been 
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coming  over  me  ever  since  I  came  here ;  but  it  is  greatest 
since  yesterday.  You  know  what  sorrows  I  have  passed 
through,  Jemima:  how  unjustly  I  was  always  treated  at 
school,  the  masters  keeping  me  back  and  calling  me  a 
blockhead,  though,  as  they  themselves  allowed,  I  had  the 
best  memory  of  any  boy  in  the  school,  and  could  repeat 
whole  books  from  beginning  to  end.  You  know  how 
cruelly  father  always  used  me,  calling  me  a  noodle  and  a 
milksop,  just  because  he  couldn't  understand  my  fine 
nature.  You  know  how  he  has  made  a  farmer  of  me  instead 
of  a  minister,  as  I  ought  to  have  been ;  you  know  it  all, 
Jemima ;  and  how  I  have  borne  it  all,  not  as  a  woman,  who 
whines  for  every  touch,  but  as  a  man  should — in  silence. 

"  But  there  are  things,  there  is  a  thing,  which  the  soul 
longs  to  pour  forth  into  a  kindred  ear. 

"  Dear  sister,  have  you  ever  known  what  it  is  to  keep 
wanting  and  wanting  sind  wanting  to  kiss  some  one's  mouth, 
and  you  may  not ;  to  touch  some  one's  hand,  and  you  can- 
not ?    I  am  m  love,  Jemima. 

•'  The  old  Dutch-woman  from  whom  I  hire  this  place  has 
a  little  step-daughter,  and  her  name  begins  with  E. 

"  She  is  English.  I  do  not  know  how  her  father  came  to 
marry  a  Boe.-woman.  It  makes  me  feel  so  strange  to  put 
down  that  letter,  that  I  can  hardly  go  on  writing — E.  I've 
loved  her  ever  since  I  came  here.  For  weeks  I  have  not 
been  able  to  eat  or  drink ;  my  very  tobacco  when  I  smoke 
has  no  taste;  and  I  can  remain  for  no  more  than  five 
minutes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  feel  as  though  I  were 
really  going  mad. 

"  Every  evening  I  go  there  to  fetch  my  milk.  Yesterday 
she  gave  me  some  coffee.  The  spoon  fell  on  the  ground. 
She  picked  it  up ;  when  she  gave  it  me  her  finger  touched 
mine.  Jemima,  I  do  not  know  if  I  fancied  it — I  shivered 
hot,  and  she  shivered  too !  I  thought,  •  It  is  all  right ;  she 
will  be  mine  ;  she  loves  me  ! '  Just  then,  Jemima,  in  came 
a  fellow,  a  great,  coarse  fellow,  a  German — a  ridiculous  fel- 
low, with  curls  right  down  to  his  shoulders ;  it  makes  one 
sick  to  look  at  him.  He's  only  a  servant  of  the  Boer- 
woman's,  and  a  low,  vulgar  uneducated  thing,  that's  never 
been  to  boarding-school  in  his  life.  He  had  been  to  the 
next  farm  seeking  sheep.  When  he  came  in  she  said, 
•  Good-evening,  Waldo.  Have  some  coffee  ! '  and  she  kissed 
him. 
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"All  last  night  I  heard  nothing  else  but  'Have  some 
coffee ;  have  some  coffee.'  If  I  went  to  sleep  for  a  moment 
1  dreamed  that  her  finger  was  pressing  mine ;  but  when  I 
woke  with  a  start  I  heard  her  say,  'Good-evening,  Waldo. 
Have  some  coffee  I'  6»       «t  . 

"  Is  this  madness  ? 

"  I  have  not  eaten  a  mouthful  to^ay.  This  evening  I 
go  and  propose  to  her.  If  she  refuses  me  I  shall  go  and 
kill  myself  to-morrow.  There  is  a  dam  of  water  close  by. 
Ihe  sheep  have  drunk  most  of  it  up,  but  there  is  still 
enough  if  I  tie  a  stone  to  my  neck. 

"It  is  a  choice  between  death  and  madness.  I  can 
endure  no  more.  If  this  should  be  the  last  letter  you  ever 
get  from  me,  think  of  me  tenderly,  and  forgive  me.  With- 
out her,  life  would  be  a  howling  wilderness,  a  long  tribula- 
tion. She  is  my  affinity;  the  one  love  of  my  life,  of  my 
youth,  of  my  manhood;  my  sunshine;  my  God-given  bio*- 


som. 


" '  P^y  never  loved  who  r'c  imed  that  they  loved  once. 

Andwhosaith, 'Iloved^nce?' 

Not  angels,  whose  deep  eyes  look  down  through  realms  of  Ughtl 

.^"Y°",''  ^disconsolate  brother,  on  what  is,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  last  and  distracted  night  of  his  life, 

"Gregory  Nazianzen  Rose. 

1  f"^L^" — ^®''  mother  to  take  care  of  my  pearl  studs  I 
left  them  in  the  wash-hand-stand  drawer.  Don't  let' the 
children  get  hold  of  them. 

"P.  P.  S.— I  shall  take  this  letter  with  me  to  the  farm. 
It  1  turn  down  one  corner,  you  may  know  I  have  been 
accepted;  if  not,  you  may  know  it  is  aU  up  with  your  heart- 
broken brother.  ' 

«G.  N.  R." 

Gregory  having  finished  this  letter,  read  it  over  with 
much  approval,  put  it  in  an  envelope,  addressed  it,  and 
sat  contemplating  the  ink-pot,  somewhat  relieved  in 
mind. 

The  evening  turned  out  chilly  and  very  windy  after  the 
day  s  heat.    From  afar  off,  as  Gregory  neared  the  home- 
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Stead  on  the  brown  pony,  he  could  distinguish  a  little  fig. 
ure  in  a  little  red  cloak  at  the  door  of  the  cow-kraal.  Em 
leaned  over  the  poles  that  barred  the  gate,  and  watched 
the  frothing  milk  run  through  the  black  fingers  of  the 
herdsman,  while  the  unwilling  cows  stood  with  tethered 
heads  by  the  milking  poles.  She  had  thrown  the  red  cloak 
over  her  own  head,  and  held  it  under  her  chin  with  a  little 
hand  to  keep  from  her  ears  the  wind,  that  playfully  shook  it 
and  tossed  the  little  fringe  of  yellow  hair  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Is  it  not  too  cold  for  you  to  be  standing  here  ? "  said 
Gregory,  coming  softly  close  to  her. 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  is  so  nice.  I  always  come  to  watch  the  milk- 
mg.  That  red  cow  with  the  short  horns  is  bringing  up  the 
calf  of  the  white  cow  that  died.  She  loves  it  so— just  as  if 
It  were  her  own.  It  is  so  nice  to  see  her  lick  its  little  ears. 
Just  lookl" 

"The  clouds  are  black.  I  think  it  is  going  to  rain  to-night." 
said  Gregory.  ^    ' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Em,  looking  up  as  well  as  she  r  uld  for 
the  little  yellow  fringe. 

"But  I'm  sure  you  must  be  cold,"  said  Gregory,  a  .!  put 
his  hand  under  the  cloak,  and  found  there  a  small  fist  doubled 
up,  soft,  and  very  warm.     He  held  it  fast  in  his  hand. 

"Oh,  Em,  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world  besides! 
Tell  me,  do  you  love  me  a  little  ? " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  s^d  Em  hesitating,  and  trying  softly  to  free 
her  hand. 

"Better  than  everything;  better  than  all  the  world,  dar- 
ling? he  asked,  bending  down  so  low  that  the  yellow 
hair  was  blown  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Em,  gravely.  "  I  do  love  you  very 
much ;  but  I  love  my  cousin  who  is  at  school,  and  Waldo, 
veiy  much.    You  see  I  hrve  known  them  so  long  1 " 

"Oh,  Em,  do  not  talk  to  me  so  coldly,"  Gregory  cried, 
seizing  the  little  arm  that  rested  on  the  gate,  and  pressing 
It  till  she  was  half  afraid.  The  herdsman  had  moved  away 
to  the  other  end  of  the  "kraal"  now,  and  the  cows,  busy 
with  their  calves,  took  no  notice  of  the  little  human  farce. 

Em,  if  you  talk  so  to  me  I  will  go  mad  I  You  must  love 
me,  love  me  better  than  all  I  You  must  give  yourself  to 
roe.    I  have  loved  you  since  that  first  moment  when  I  saw 
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you  walking  by  the  stone  wall  with  the  jug  in  your  hands. 
You  were  made  for  me,  created  for  me  I  I  will  love  you 
till  I  die  I    Oh,  Em,  do  not  be  so  cold,  so  cruel  to  me  I " 

He  held  her  arm  so  tightly  that  her  fingers  relaxed  their 
hold,  and  the  cloak  fluttered  down  on  to  the  ground,  and 
the  wind  played  more  roughly  than  ever  with  the  little 
yellow  head. 

"I  do  love  you  very  much,"  she  said;  "but  I  do  not 
know  if  I  want  to  marry  you.  I  love  you  better  than 
Waldo,  but  I  can't  tell  if  I  love  you  better  than  Lyndall.  If 
you  would  let  me  wait  for  a  week,  I  think  perhaps  I  could 
tell  you." 

Gregory  picked  up  the  cloak  and  wrapped  it  round  her. 

"  If  you  could  but  love  me  as  I  love  you,"  he  said ;  "  but 
no  woman  ccn  love  as  a  man  can.  I  will  wait  till  next 
Saturday.  I  will  not  once  come  near  you  till  then.  Goo<i- 
by !  Oh  Em,"  he  said,  turning  again,  and  twining  his  arm 
about  her,  and  kissing  her  surprised  little  mouth,  "if  you  are 
not  my  wife  I  cannot  live.  I  have  never  loved  another 
woman,  and  I  never  shall ! — never,  never ! " 

"  You  make  me  afraid,"  said  Em.  "  Come  let  us  go,  and 
I  will  fill  your  pail." 

"  I  want  no  milk. — Good-by  I  You  will  not  see  me  again 
till  Saturday. 

Late  that  night,  when  every  one  else  had  gone  to  bed,  the 
yellow-haired  little  woman  stood  alone  in  the  kitchen.  She 
had  come  to  fill  the  kettle  for  the  next  morning's  coffee,  and 
now  stood  before  the  fire.  The  warm  reflection  lit  the  grave 
old-womanish  little  face,  that  was  so  unusually  thoughtful 
this  evening. 

"  Better  than  all  the  world ;  better  than  everything ;  he 
loves  me  better  than  everything  I "  She  said  the  ..'^rds 
aloud,  as  if  they  were  more  easy  to  believe  if  she  spoke 
them  so.  She  had  given  out  so  much  love  in  her  little  life, 
and  had  got  none  of  it  back  with  interest.  Now  one  said, 
"  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world."  One  loved  her  bet- 
ter than  she  loved  him.  How  suddenly  rich  she  was.  She 
kept  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands.  So  a  beggar  feels 
who  falls  asleep  on  the  pavement  wet  and  hungry,  and  who 
wakes  in  a  palace-hall  with  servants  and  lights,  and  a  feast 
before  him.  Of  course  the  beggar's  is  only  a  dream,  and  he 
wakes  from  it :  and  this  was  real. 

lO 
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Gregory  had  said  to  her,  "  I  will  love  you  as  long  as  I 
live."  She  said  the  words  over  and  over  to  herself  like  a 
song. 

"  I  will  send  for  him  to-morrow,  and  I  will  tell  him  how  I 
love  him  back,"  she  said. 

But  Em  needed  not  to  send  for  him.  Gregory  discovered 
on  reaching  home  that  Jemima's  letter  was  still  in  his 
pocket.  And,  therefore,  much  as  he  disliked  the  appear- 
ance of  vacillation  and  weakness,  he  was  obliged  to  be  at 
the  farm-house  before  sunrise  to  post  it. 

"  If  I  see  her,"  Gregory  said,  "  I  shall  only  bow  to  her. 
She  shall  see  that  I  am  a  man,  one  who  keeps  his  word." 

As  to  Jemima's  letter,  he  had  turned  down  one  comer*  of 
the  page,  and  then  turned  it  back,  leaving  a  deep  crease. 
That  would  show  that  he  was  neither  accepted  nor  rejected, 
but  that  matters  were  in  an  intermediate  condition.  It  was 
a  more  poetical  way  than  putting  it  in  plain  words. 

Gregory  was  barely  in  time  with  his  letter,  for  Waldo  was 
starting  when  he  reached  the  homestead,  and  Em  was  on  the 
door-step  to  see  him  off.  When  he  had  given  the  letter,  and 
Waldo  had  gone,  Gregory  bowed  stiffly  and  prepared  to  re- 
mount his  own  pony,  but  somewhat  slowly.  It  was  still  early ; 
none  of  the  servants  were  about.  Em  came  up  close  to  him 
and  put  her  little  hand  softly  on  his  arm  as  he  stood  by  his 
horse. 

*'  I  do  love  you  best  of  all,"  she  said.    She  was  not     ^ht 
ened  now,  however  much  he  kissed  her.    "  I  wish 
beautiful  and  nice,"  she  added,  looking  up  into  his  v/es 
he  held  her  against  his  breast. 

"  My  darling,  to  me  you  are  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
women  in  the  word ;  dearer  to  me  than  everything  it  holds. 
If  you  were  in  hell  I  would  go  after  you  to  find  you  there ! 
If  you  were  dead,  though  my  body  moved,  my  soul  would  be 
under  the  ^ound  with  you.  All  life  as  I  pass  it  with  you  in 
my  arms  will  be  perfect  to  me.  It  will  pass,  pass  like  a  ray 
of  sunshine." 

Em  thought  ho.,  beautiful  and  grand  his  face  was  as  she 
looked  up  into  it.  She  raised  her  hand  gently  and  put  it  on 
his  forehead. 

"  You  are  so  silent,  so  cold,  my  Em,"  he  cried.  "  Have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ? " 

A  little  shade  of  wonder  filled  her  eyes. 
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•*  I  will  do  everything  you  tell  me,"  she  said. 

What  else  could  she  say?  Her  idea  of  love  was  only 
service. 

"  Then,  my  own  precious  one,  promise  never  to  kiss  that 
fellow  again.  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  love  any  one 
but  me.  You  must  not  I  I  will  not  have  it  I  If  every  re- 
lation I  had  in  the  world  were  to  die  to-morrow,  I  would 
be  quite  happy  if  I  still  only  had  you !  My  darling,  my 
love,  why  are  you  so  cold  ?  Promise  me  not  to  love  him 
any  more.  If  you  ask  me  to  do  anything  fox  jxm,  1  would 
do  it,  though  it  cost  my  life." 

Em  put  her  hand  very  gravely  round  his  neck. 

"  I  will  never  kiss  him,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will  try  not  to 
love  any  one  else.     But  I  do  not  know  if  I  will  be  aole." 

••  Oh,  my  darling,  I  think  of  jfou  all  night,  all  day.  I 
think  of  nothing  else,  love  nothing  else,"  he  said,  folding  his 
arms  about  her. 

Em  was  a  little  conscience-stricken;  even  that  morning 
she  had  found  time  to  remember  that  in  six  months  her 
cousin  would  come  back  from  school,  and  she  had  thought 
to  remind  Waldo  of  the  lozenges  for  his  cough,  even  when 
she  saw  Gregory  coming. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,"  she  said  humbly,  nestling  to 
him,  "but  I  cannot  love  you  so  much  as  you  love  me. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  only  a  woman  ;  but  I  i/o  love  you 
as  much  as  I  can." 

Now  the  Kaffir  maids  were  coming  from  the  huts.  He 
kissed  her  again,  eyes  and  mouth  and  hands,  and  left  h€r. 

Tant'  Sannie  was  well  satisfied  when  told  of  the  betroth- 
ment.  She  herself  contemplated  marriage  within  the  year 
with  one  or  other  of  her  numerous  "  vrijers,"  and  she  sug- 
gested that  the  weddings  might  take  place  together. 

Em  set  to  work  busily  to  prepare  her  own  household 
linen  and  wedding  garments.  Gregory  was  with  her  daily, 
almost  hourly,  and  the  six  months  which  elapsed  before 
Lyndall's  return  passed,  as  he  felicitously  phrased  it,  "like  a 
summer  night,  when  you  are  dreaming  of  some  one  you  love." 

Late  one  evening,  Gregory  sat  by  his  little  love,  turning 
the  handle  of  ht;r  machine  as  she  drew  her  work  through  it, 
and  they  talked  of  the  changes  they  would  make  when  the 
Boer-woman  was  gone,  and  the  farm  belonged  to  them  alone. 
There  should  be  a  new  room  here,  and  a  kraal  there.    So 
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thev  chatted  on.    Suddc  i!/  Gregory  dropped  the   handle 
and  impressed  a  fervent  •<i  s  on  the  fat  hand  that  guided  the 


J  Ki.i,"  said  the  lover. 
'til^,  MOW  I  love  you." 


'It  comes 


am  her  age  no  one  will  Ick 

ids  ar^  as  short  and  broad  as 

is  «    lo  .    and  I  haven't  any 

Av.   lice  to  think  he  should  be 


jTTow  you  will  see  a  beauti- 
jjiesently.  "  She  is  like  a 
so  upright,  and  her  head 


linen. 

"You  are  so  beau  i 
over  me  in  a  flood    n  i 

Em  smiled. 

"Tant'  Sannie  saswb' 
at  me  ;  and  it  is  true 
a  duck's  foot,  and  iri> 
nose.    I  can't  be  prei  y.  " 

She  laughed  soft! v.  It  wi..  av. 
so  blind. 

"  When  my  cousin  <  omes  U)-t 
ful  woman,  Gregory,"  she  addoa 
little  queen :  her  shoulders  are 

looks  as  though  it  ought  to  have  a  little  crown  upon  it. 
You  must  come  to  see  her  to-morrow  as  soon  as  she  comes. 
I  am  sure  you  will  love  her." 

*'  Of  course  I  shall  come  to  see  her,  since  she  is  your 
cousin;  but  do  you  think  I  could  ever  think  any  woman 
as  lovely  as  I  think  you  ?  " 

He  fixed  his  seething  eyes  upon  her. 

"  You  could  not  help  seeing  that  she  is  prettier,"  said  Em, 
slipping  her  right  hand  into  his; "  but  you  will  never  be  able 
to  like  any  one  so  much  as  you  like  me." 

Afterward,  when  she  wished  her  lover  good-night,  she 
stood  upon  the  doorstep  to  call  a  greeting  after  him  ;  and 
she  waited,  as  she  always  did,  till  the  brown  pony's  hoofs 
became  inaudible  behind  the  "  kopje." 

Then  she  passed  through  the  room  where  Tant'  Sannie 
lay  snoring,  and,  through  the  little  room  that  was  all  draped 
in  white,  waiting  for  her  cousin's  return,  on  to  her  own 
room. 

She  went  to  the  chest  of  drawers  to  put  away  the  work  she 
had  finished,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  before  the  lowest 
drawer.  In  it  were  the  things  she  was  prepj«ring  for  her 
marriage.  Piles  of  white  linen,  and  some  aprons  and  quilts, 
and  in  the  little  box  in  the  comer  a  spray  of  orange-blossom 
which  she  had  brought  from  a  smouse.  There,  too,  was  a 
ring  Gregory  had  given  her,  and  a  veil  his  sister  had  sent, 
and  there  was  a  little  roll  of  fine  embroidered  work  which 
Trana  had  given  her.    It  was  too  fine  and  good  even  for 
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Gregory's  wife— just  right  for  something  very  small  and 

soft.  ,  .  ,       ... 

She  would  keep  it  And  she  touched  it  gently  with  her 
forefinger,  smiling ;  and  then  cie  blushed  and  hid  it  far  be- 
hind the  other  things.  She  knew  so  well  all  that  was  in 
that  drawer,  and  yet  she  turned  them  all  over  as  though  she 
saw  them  for  the  first  time,  packed  them  all  out,  and  packed 
tliem  all  in,  without  one  fold  or  crumple;  and  then  sat 
down  and  looked  at  them. 

To-morrow  evening  when  Lyndall  came  she  would  bring 
her  here,  and  show  it  her  all.  Lyndall  would  so  like  to  see 
it— the  little  wreath,  and  the  ring,  and  the  white  veil  I  It 
would  be  so  nice !  Then  Em  fell  to  seeing  pictures.  Lyn- 
dall should  live  with  them  till  she  herself  got  married  some 
day. 

Every  day  when  Gregory  came  home,  tired  from  his  work, 
he  would  look  about  and  say,  "  Where  is  my  wife  ?  Has  no 
one  seen  my  wife  ?  Wife,  some  coffee ! "  and  she  would 
give  him  some. 

Em's  little  face  grew  very  grave  at  last,  and  she  knelt  up 
and  extended  her  hands  over  the  drawer  of  linen. 

"  Oh,  God  !  "  she  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  I  I  do  not  know 
what  I  have  done  that  I  should  be  so  glad.    Thank  you  I  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 
LYNDALL. 

She  was  more  like  a  princess,  yes,  far  more  like  a  prin- 
cess, than  the  lady  who  still  hung  on  the  wall  in  Tant' 
Sannie's  bedroom.  So  Em  thought.  She  leaned  back  in 
the  little  arm-chair ;  she  wore  a  gray  dressing-gown,  and  her 
long  hair  was  combed  out  and  hung  to  the  ground.  Em, 
sitting  before  her,  looked  up  with  mingled  respect  and 
admiration. 

Lyndall  was  tired  after  her  long  journey,  and  had  come 
to  her  room  early.     Her  eyes  ran  over  the  familiar  objects. 

Strange  to  go  away  for  four  years,  and  come  back,  and 
find  that  the  candle  standing  on  the  dressing-table  still  cast 
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the  shadow  of  an  old  crone's  head  in  the  comer  beyond  the 
clothes-horse.  Strange  that  even  a  shadow  should  last 
lonTCr    than    man!     She    looked    about  among  the  old 

„„?■■  ®°J«cts ;  all  was  there,  but  the  old  self  was  gone. 
What  are  you  noticing  ?  "  asked  Em. 

"Nothing  and  everything.  I  thought  the  windows  were 
lugher.  If  I  were  you,  when  I  get  this  place  I  should  raise 
the  walls.  There  is  not  room  to  breathe  here ;  one  suffo- 
cates. ' 

"Gregory  is  going  to  make  many  alterations,"  said  Em; 
and  drawing  nearer  to  the  gray  dressing-gown  respectfully. 

Do  you  like  him,  J.yndall  ?    Is  he  not  handsome ?  " 
He  must  have  been  a  fine  baby,"  said  Lyndall,  looking 
at  the  white  dimity  curtain  that  hung  above  the  window. 

Em  was  puzzled. 

"There  are  some  men,"  said  Lyndall,  "whom  you  never 
can  believe  were  babies  at  all;  and  others  you  never  see 
without  thinking  how  very  nice  they  must  have  looked  when 
they  wore  socks  and  pink  sashes." 

Em  remained  silent;  then  she  said  with  a  little  dignity. 
When  you  know  him  you  will  love  him  as  I  do.  When  I 
compare  other  people  with  him,  they  seem  so  weak  and 
little.  Our  hearts  are  so  cold,  our  loves  are  mixed  up  with 
so  many  other  things.  But  he— no  one  is  worthy  of  his 
love.     I  am  not.    It  is  so  great  and  pure." 

" You  need  not  mike  yourself  unhappy  on  that  point— 
your  p--.r  return  for  his  love,  my  dear,"  said  Lvndall.  "A 
man  s  love  is  a  fire  of  olive-wood.  It  leaps  higher  every 
moment;  it  roars,  it  blazes,  it  shoots  out  red  flames;  it 
threatens  to  wrap  you  round  and  devour  you— you  who 
stand  by  like  an  icicle  in  the  glow  of  its  fi-rce  warmth.  You 
are  self-reproached  at  your  own  chilline;  j  and  want  of  reci- 
procity. The  next  day,  when  you  go  to  warm  your  hands  a 
little,  you  find  a  few  ashes !  'Tis  a  long  love  and  cool 
against  a  short  love  and  hot;  men,  at  all  events,  have  noth- 
ing to  complain  of." 

"You  speak  so  because  you  do  not  know  men,"  said  Em. 
mstantly  assuming  the  dignity  of  superior  knowledge  so 
universally  affected  by  affianced  and  married  women  in  dis- 
cuMing  man  s  nature  with  their  uncontracted  "'sters. 

*i."y°l*J**"  ^^V  *'**'"•  *°°»  *°"^«  <^ay»  ana  then  you  will 
think  differently,"  said  Em,  with  the  condescending  magna- 
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nimity  which  superior  knowfedge  can  always  afford  to  show 
to  ignorance. 

Lyndall's  little  lip  quivered  in  a  manner  indicative  of 
intense  amusement.  She  twirled  a  massive  ring  upon  her 
forefinger — a  ring  more  suitable  for  the  hand  of  a  man, 
and  noticeable  in  design — a  diamond  cross  let  into  gold, 
with  the  initials  "  R.  R."  below  it 

"Ah,  Lyndall,"  Em  cried,  "perhaps  you  are  engaged 
yourself — that  is  why  you  smile.  Yes  -,  I  am  sure  you  are. 
Look  at  this  ring ! " 

Lyndall  drew  tlic  hand  quickly  from  her. 

"  I  am  not  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  put  my  neck  beneath 
any  man's  fool ;  and  I  do  not  so  greatly  admire  the  crying 
of  babies,"  she  said,  as  she  closed  her  eyes  half  wearily  and 
leaned  back  in  the  chair.  "  There  are  other  women  glad  of 
such  wdrk." 

Em  felt  rebuked  and  ashamed.  How  could  she  take 
Lyndall  and  show  her  the  white  linen  and  the  wreath,  and 
the  embroidery  ?  She  was  quiet  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
began  to  talk  about  Trana  and  the  old  farm-servants,  till 
she  saw  her  companion  was  weary;  then  she  rose  and 
left  her  for  the  night.  But  after  Em  was  gone  Lyndall  sat 
on,  watching  the  old  crone's  face  in  the  comer,  and  with  a 
weary  look,  as  though  the  whole  world's  weight  rested  on 
these  frail  young  shoulders. 

The  next  morning,  Waldo,  starting  off  before  breakfast 
vith  a  bag  of  mealies  slung  over  his  shoulder  to  feed  the 

triches,  heard  a  light  step  behind  him. 

"Wait  for  me;  I  am  coming  with  you,"  said  Lyndall, 
adding  as  she  came  up  to  him,  "  If  I  had  not  gone  to  look 
for  you  yesterday  you  would  not  have  come  to  greet  me  till 
now.    Do  you  not  like  me  any  longer,  Waldo  ?  " 

"  Yes — but — you  are  changed." 

It  was  the  old  clumsy,  hesitating  mode  of  speech. 

"  You  liked  the  pirafores  better  ? "  she  said  quickly. 
She  wore  a  dress  of  a  simple  cotton  fabric,  but  very  fashion- 
ably made,  and  on  her  head  was  a  broad  white  hat.  To 
Waldo  she  seemed  superbly  attired.  She  saw  it.  "My 
dress  has  changed  a  little,"  she  said,  "  and  I  also ;  but  not 
to  you.  Hang  the  bag  over  your  other  shoulder,  that  I 
may  see  your  face.  You  say  so  little  that  if  one  does  not 
look  at  you,  you  are  rvn  uncomprehended  cipher.    Waldo 
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changed  the  bag  and  they  walked  on  side  by  side.  "  Vou 
have  improved,"  she  said.  "Do  you  know  that  I  have 
sometimes  wished  to  see  you  while  I  was  away ;  not  o>ten, 
but  still  sometimes." 

They  were  at  the  gate  of  the  first  camp  now.  Waldo 
threw  over  a  bag  of  mealies,  and  they  walked  on  over  the 
dewy  ground. 

"  Have  you  learnt  much  ?  "  he  asked  her  simply,  reniem- 
benng  how  she  had  once  said,  "  When  I  come  back  again 
I  shall  know  everything  that  a  human  being  can." 

She  laughed. 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  my  old  boast  ?  Yes ;  I  have  learnt 
something,  though  hardly  what  I  expected,  and  not  quUe  %ii 
much.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  learnt  that  one  of  »ny 
ancestors  must  have  been  a  very  great  fool ;  for  they  say 
nothing  comes  out  in  a  man  but  one  of  his  forefathers 
possessed  it  before  him.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  of  all  cursed  places  under  the  sun,  where  ihe 
hungriest  soul  can  hardly  pick  up  a  few  grains  of  knowl- 
edge, a  girl's  boarding-school  is  the  worst.  They  are  called 
finishing  schools,  and  the  name  tells  accurately  what  they 
are.  They  finish  ever)'thing  but  imbecility  and  weakness, 
and  that  they  cultivate.  They  are  riicely  adapted  machines 
for  experimenting  on  the  question,  *  Into  how  little  space 
a  human  soul  can  be  crushed  ?  '  I  have  seen  some  souls  so 
compressed  that  they  would  have  fitted  into  a  small  thim- 
ble, and  found  room  to  move  there — wide  room.  A  woman 
who  has  been  for  many  years  at  one  of  those  places  carries 
the  mark  of  the  beast  on  her  till  she  dies,  though  she  may 
expand  a  little  afterward,  when  she  breathes  in  the  free 
world." 

•'  Were  you  miserable  ? "  he  asked,  looking  at  her  with 
quick  anxiety. 

."I? — no.  I  am  never  miserable  and  never  happy.  I 
wish  I  were.  But  I  should  have  run  away  from  the  place  on 
the  fourth  day,  and  hired  myself  to  the  first  Boer-woman 
whose  fann  I  came  to,  to  make  fire  under  her  soap-pot,  if 
I  had  to  live  as  the  rest  of  the  drove  did.  Can  you  form  an 
idea,  Waldo,  of  what  it  must  be  to  be  shut  up  with  cackling 
Old  women,  who  are  without  knowledge  of  life,  without  love 
of  the  beautiful,  without  strength,  to  have  your  soul  cultured 
by  them?    It  is  suffocation  only  to  breathe  the  air  they 
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breathe ;  but  I  made  them  give  me  room.  I  told  them  I 
should  leave,  and  they  knew  I  came  there  on  my  own 
account ;  so  they  gave  me  a  bedroom  without  the  compan- 
ionship of  one  of  those  things  that  were  having  their  brains 
slowly  diluted  and  squeezed  out  of  them.  I  did  not  learn 
music,  because  I  had  no  talent ;  and  when  the  drove  made 
cushions,  and  hideous  flowers  that  the  roses  laugh  at,  and  a 
footstool  in  six  weeks  that  a  machine  would  have  made 
better  in  five  minutes,  I  went  to  my  room.  With  the  money 
saved  from  such  work  I  bought  books  and  newspapers,  and 
at  night  I  sat  up.  I  read  and  epitomized  what  I  read ;  and 
I  found  time  to  write  some  plays,  and  find  out  how  hard  it  is 
to  make  your  thoughts  look  anything  but  imbecile  fools 
when  you  paint  them  with  ink  on  paper.  In  the  holidays  I 
learnt  a  great  deal  more.  I  made  acquaintances,  saw  a  few 
places  and  many  people,  and  some  different  ways  of  living, 
which  is  more  than  any  books  can  show  one.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  my  four  years.  I  have  not  learnt 
what  I  expected ;  but  I  have  learnt  something  else.  What 
have  you  been  doing?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  That  is  not  possible.     1  shall  find  out  by-and-by." 

They  still  stepped  on  side  by  side  over  the  dewy  bushes. 
Then  suddenly  she  turned  on  him. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  were  a  woman,  Waldo  ? " 

"  No,"  he  answered  readily. 

She  laughed. 

"  I  thought  not.  Even  you  are  too  worldly-wise  tor  that. 
I  never  met  a  man  who  did.  This  is  a  pretty  ring,"  she 
said,  holding  out  her  little  hand,  that  the  morning  sun 
might  make  the  diamonds  sparkle.  "Worth  fifty  pounds 
at  least.  I  will  give  it  to  the  first  man  who  tells  me  he 
would  like  to  be  a  woman.  There  might  be  one  on  Robbin 
Island*  who  would  win  it  perhaps,  but  I  doubt  it  even 
there.  It  is  delightful  to  be  a  woman;  but  every  man 
thanks  the  Lord  devoutly  that  he  isn't  one." 

She  drew  her  hat  to  one  side  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  her 
eyes  as  she  walked.  Waldo  looked  at  her  so  intently  that  he 
stumbled  over  the  bushes.  Yes,  this  was  his  little  Lyndall 
who  had  worn  the  check  pinafores ;  he  saw  it  now,  and  he 
walked  closer  beside  her.    They  reached  the  next  camp. 


*  Lunatics  at  the  Caoe  are  sent  to  Robbin  Island. 
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"  Let  us  wait  at  this  camp  and  watch  the  birds,"  she  said, 
as  an  ostrich  hen  came  bounding  toward  them,  with  velvety 
wings  outstretched,  while  far  away  over  the  bushes  the 
head  of  the  cock  was  visible  as  he  sat  brooding  on  the  eggs. 
Lyndall  folded  her  arms  on  the  gate  bar,  and  Waldo 
threw  his  empty  bag  on  the  wall  and  leaned  beside  her. 

"I  like  these  birds,"  she  said;  "they  share  each  other's 
work,  and  are  companions.  Do  you  take  an  interest  in  the 
position  of  women,  Waldo  ?  " 

"No." 

"I  thought  not.  No  one  does,  unless  they  are  in  need 
of  a  subject  upon  which  to  show  their  wit.  And  as  for 
you,  from  of  old  you  can  see  nothing  that  is  not  separated 
from  you  by  a  few  millions  of  miles,  and  strewed  over  with 
mystery.  If  women  were  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter,  of 
whom  you  had  happened  to  hear  something,  you  would 
pore  over  us  and  our  condition  night  and  dav ;  but  because 
we  are  before  your  eyes  you  never  look  at  us.  You  care 
nothing  that  iAis  is  ragged  and  ugly,"  she  said,  putting 
her  little  finger  on  his  sleeve;  "but  you  strive  mightily  to 
make  an  imaginary  leaf  on  an  old  stick  beautiful.  I'm 
sorry  you  don't  care  for  the  position  of  women ;  I  should 
have  hked  us  to  be  friends;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  about 
which  I  think  much  or  feel  much— if,  indeed,  I  have  any 
feeling  about  anything,"  she  added  flippantly,  readjustine 
her  dainty  little  arms.  "  When  I  was  a  baby,  I  fancy  ray 
parents  left  me  out  m  the  frost  one  night,  and  I  got  nipned 
mternally— it  feels  so  I " 

"I  have  only  a  few  old  thoughts,"  he  said,  " and  I  think 
them  over  and  over  again ;  always  beginning  where  I  left 

,,    }  "^^®*'  8^*  *"y  further.    I  am  weary  of  them." 

"Like  an  old  hen  that  sits  on  its  eggs  month  after  month 
and  they  never  come  out  ? "  she  said  quickly.  "  I  am  so 
pressed  m  upon  by  new  things  that,  lest  they  should  trip  one 
another  up,  I  have  to  keep  forcing  them  back.  My  head 
swings  sometimes.  But  this  one  thought  stands,  never  goes 
—if  I  might  but  be  one  of  those  born  in  the  future ;  then, 
perhaps,  to  be  bom  a  woman  will  not  be  to  be  born 
branded." 

Waldo  looked  at  her.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  she 
were  in  earnest  or  mocking. 

"  I  know  it  b  foolish.    Wisdom  never  kicks  at  the  iron 
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walls  it  can't  bring  down,"  she  said.  "  But  we  are  cursed, 
Waldo,  born  cursed  from  the  time  our  mothers  bring  us  into 
the  world  till  the  shrouds  are  put  on  us.  Do  not  look  at  me 
as  though  I  were  talking  nonsense.  Everything  has  two 
sides — the  outsicie  that  is  ridiculous,  and  the  inside  that  is 
solemn." 

"  I  am  not  laughing,"  said  the  boy  sedately  enough ;  «*but 
what  curses  you  ?  " 

He  thought  she  woutd  not  reply  to  him,  she  waited  so 
long. 

"  It  is  not  what  is  done  to  us,  but  what  is  made  of  us," 
she  said  at  last,  "  that  wrongs  us.  No  man  can  be  really 
injured  but  by  what  modifies  himself.  We  all  enter  the 
world  little  plastic  beings,  with  so  much  natural  force,  per- 
haps, but  for  the  rest— blank ;  and  the  world  tells  us  what 
we  are  to  be,  and  shapes  us  by  the  ends  it  sets  before  us. 
To  you  it  says— fr<;r*,-  and  to  us  it  says— &r^»i/  To  you 
it  says— As  you  approximate  to  man's  highest  ideal  of  God, 
as  your  arm  is  strong  and  your  knowledge  great,  and  the 
power  to  labor  is  with  you,  so  you  shall  gain  all  that  human 
heart  desires.  To  us  it  says — Strength  shall  not  help  you, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  labor.  You  shall  gain  what  men  gain, 
but  by  other  means.  And  so  the  world  makes  men  and 
women. 

"  Look  at  this  little  chin  of  mine,  Waldo,  with  the  dimple 
in  it.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  my  person ;  but  though  I 
had  a  knowledge  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  and  the  wis- 
dom to  use  it,  and  the  deep  loving  heart  of  an  angel,  it 
would  not  stead  me  through  life  like  this  little  chin.  I  can 
win  money  with  it,  I  can  win  love ;  I  can  win  power  with 
it,  I  can  win  fame.  What  would  knowledge  help  me? 
The  less  a  woman  has  in  her  head  the  lighter  she  is  for 
climbing.  I  once  heard  an  old  man  say  that  he  never  saw 
intellect  help  a  woman  so  much  as  a  pretty  ankle ;  and  it 
was  the  truth.  They  begin  to  shape  us  to  our  cursed  end," 
she  said,  with  her  lips  drawn  in  to  look  as  though  they 
smiled,  "  when  we  are  tiny  things  in  shoes  and  socks.  We 
sit  with  our  little  feet  drawn  up  under  us  in  the  window, 
and  look  out  at  the  boys  in  their  happy  play.  We  want 
to  go.  Then  a  loving  hand  is  laid  on  us :  '  ~ 
cannot  go,'  they  say,  '  your  little  face  will 
nice  white  dress  be  spoiled.'    We  feel  it  must  be  for'  our 


'  Little  one,  you 
burn,  and  your 
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good,  It  is  so  lovingly  said;  but  we  cannot  understand; 
and  we  kneel  still  with  one  little  cheek  wistfully  pressed 
against  the  pane.  Afterward  we  go  and  thread  blue  beads, 
and  make  a  string  for  our  neck  ;  and  we  go  and  stand  be- 
fore the  glass.  We  see  the  complexion  we  were  not  to 
spoil,  and  the  white  frock,  and  we  look  into  our  own  great 
eyes.  Then  the  curse  begins  to  act  on  us.  It  finishes  its 
work  when  we  are  grown  women,  who  no  more  look  out 
wistfully  at  a  more  healthy  life ;  we  are  contented.  We 
fit  our  sphere  as  a  Chinese  woman's  foot  fits  her  shoe,  ex- 
actly, as  though  God  had  made  both — and  yet  he  knows 
nothing  of  either.  In  some  of  us  the  shaping  to  our  end 
has  been  quite  completed.  The  parts  we  are  not  to  use  have 
been  quite  atrophied,  and  have  even  dropped  off ;  but  in 
others,  and  we  are  not  less  to  be  pitied,  they  have  been 
weakened  and  left.  We  wear  the  bandages,  but  our  limbs 
have  not  grown  to  them  ;  we  know  that  we  are  compressed, 
and  chafe  against  them. 

"  But  what  does  it  help  ?  A  little  bitterness,  a  little  long- 
ing when  we  are  young,  a  little  futile  searching  for  work,  a 
little  passionate  striving  for  room  for  the  exercise  of  our 
powers— and  then  we  go  with  the  drove.  A  woman  must 
march  with  her  regiment.  In  the  end  she  must  be  trodden 
down  or  go  with  it;  and  if  she  is  wise  she  goes. 

"I  see  in  your  great  eyes  what  you  are  thinking,"  she 
said,  glancing  at  him ;  "  I  always  know  what  the  person  I 
am  talking  to  is  thinking  of.  How  is  this  woman  who 
makes  such  a  fuss  worse  off  than  I  ?  I  will  show  you  by  a 
very  little  example.  We  stand  here  at  this  gate  this  morn- 
ing, both  poor,  both  young,  both  friendless ;  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  us.  Let  us  turn  away  just  as  we 
are,  to  make  our  way  in  life.  This  evening  you  will  come 
to  a  farmer's  house.  The  farmer,  albeit  yo<  come  alone  and 
on  foot,  will  give  you  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  bed.  If  he  has  no  dam  to  build  and  no  child  to  teach, 
to-morrow  you  can  go  on  your  way  with  a  friendly  greeting 
of  the  hand.  I,  if  I  come  to  the  same  place  to-night,  will 
have  strange  questions  asked  me,  strange  glances  cast  on 
me.  The  Boer-wife  v.  ill  shake  her  head  and  give  me  food 
to  eat  with  the  Kaffirs,  and  a  right  to  sleep  with  the  dogs. 
That  would  be  the  first  step  in  our  progress — a  very  little 
one,  but  every  step  to  the  end  would  repeat  it.    We  were 
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equals  once  when  we  lay  new-born  babes  on  our  nurse's 
knees.  We  will  be  equals  again  when  they  tie  up  our  jaws 
for  the  last  sleep." 

Waldo  looked  in  wonder  at  the  little  quivering  face ;  it  was 
a  glimpse  into  a  world  of  passion  and  feeling  wholly  new  to 
him. 

"  Mark  you,"  she  said,  "  we  have  always  this  advantage 
over  you — we  can  at  any  time  step  into  ease  and  compe- 
tence, where  vou  must  labor  patiently  for  it.  A  little  weep- 
ing, a  little  wheedling,  a  little  self-degradation,  a  little  careful 
use  of  our  advantages,  and  then  some  man  will  say — '  Come, 
be  my  wife  1 '  With  good  looks  and  youth  marriage  is  easy 
to  attain.  They  are  men  enough ;  but  a  woman  who 
has  sold  herself,  even  for  a  ring  and  a  new  name,  need  hold 
her  skirt  aside  for  no  creature  in  the  street.  They  both  earn 
their  bread  in  one  way.  Marriage  for  love  is  the  beautifulest 
external  symbol  of  the  union  of  souls ;  marriage  without  it  is 
the  uncleanliest  traffic  that  defiles  the  world."  She  ran 
her  little  finger  savagelv  along  the  topmost  bar,  shaking 
off  the  dozen  little  dew-drops  that  still  hung  there.  "  And 
they  tell  us  that  we  have  men's  chivalrous  attention!" 
she  cried.  "When  we  ask  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  law- 
makers, anything  but  ill-paid  drudges,  they  say — No ;  but 
you  have  men's  chivalrous  attention ;  now  think  of  that 
and  be  satisfied !    What  would  you  do  without  it  ? " 

The  bitter,  little  silvery  laugh,  so  seldom  heard,  rang  out 
across  the  bushes.    She  bit  her  little  teeth  together. 

"  I  was  coming  up  in  Cobb  &  Co.'s  the  other  day.  At  a 
little  wayside  hotel  we  had  to  change  the  large  coach  for  a 
small  one.  We  were  ten  passengers,  eight  men  and  two 
women.  As  I  sat  in  the  house  the  gentlemen  came  and 
whispered  to  me.  'There  is  not  room  for  all  in  the  new 
coach,  take  your  seat  quickly.*  We  hurried  out,  and  they 
gaA'e  me  the  best  seat,  and  covered  me  with  rugs,  because  it 
was  drizzling.  Then  the  last  passenger  came  running  up  to 
the  coach — an  old  woman  with  a  wonderful  bonnet,  and  a 
black  shawl  pinned  with  a  yellow  pin. 

"'There  is  no  room,'  they  said;  'you  must  wait  till  next 
week's  coach  takes  you  up ; '  but  she  climbed  on  to  the  step, 
and  held  on  at  the  window  with  both  hands. 

" '  My  son-in-law  is  ill,  and  I  must  go  and  see  him,'  she 
said. 
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"  My  good  woman,'  said  one, '  I  am  really  exceedingly 
iorry  that  your  son-in-law  is  ill ;  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  for  you  here.' 

"'You  had  better  get  down,'  said  another,  "or  the  wheel 
will  catch  you.' 


M 


'  I  got  up  to  give  her  my  place. 
•Oh,  •   ■ 


— ,  no^  no i '  they  cried,  'we  will  not  allow  that.' 

"  •  I  will  rather  kneel,'  said  one,  and  he  crouched  down  at 
my  feet ;  so  the  woman  came  in. 

"There  were  nine  of  us  in  that  coach,  and  only  one 
showed  chivalrous  attention — and  that  was  a  woman  to  a 
woman. 

"  I  shall  be  old  and  ugly  too  one  day,  and  I  shall  look 
for  men's  chivalrous  help,  but  I  shall  not  find  it. 

"The  bees  are  very  attentive  to  the  flowers  till  their 
honey  is  done,  and  then  they  fly  over  them.  I  don't  know 
if  the  flowers  feel  grateful  to  the  bees ;  they  are  great  fools 
if  they  do." 

"  But  some  women,"  said  Waldo,  speaking  as  though  the 
words  forced  themselves  from  him  at  that  moment,  "  some 
women  have  power." 

She  lifted  her  beautiful  eves  to  his  face. 

"  Power !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  men  being  asked  whether 
other  souls  should  have  power  or  not  ?  It  is  bom  in  them. 
You  may  dam  up  the  fountain  of  water,  and  make  it  a  stag- 
nant marsh,  or  you  may  let  it  run  free  and  do  its  work ;  but 
j/ou  cannot  say  whether  it  shall  be  there ;  */  is  there.  And  it 
will  act,  if  not  openly  for  good,  then  covertly  for  evil ;  but  it 
will  act.  If  Goethe  had  been  stolen  away  a  child,  and 
reared  in  a  robber  horde  in  the  depths  of  a  German  forest, 
do  you  think  the  world  would  have  had  •  Faust'  and 
•Iphigenie?'  But  he  would  have  been  Goethe  still- 
stronger,  wiser  than  his  fellows.  At  night,  round  their 
watch-fire,  he  would  have  chanted  wild  songs  of  rapine  and 
murder,  till  the  dark  faces  about  him  were  moved  and 
trembled.  His  songs  would  have  echoed  on  from  father 
to  son,  and  nerved  the  heart  and  arm — for  evil.  Do  you 
think  if  Napoleon  had  been  bom  a  woman  that  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  give  small  tea-parties  and  talk 
small  scandal  ?  He  would  have  risen  ;  but  the  world  would 
not  have  heard  of  him  as  it  hears  of  him  now — a  man  great 
and  kingly,  with  all  his  sins ;  he  would  have  left  one  of 
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those  names  that  stain  the  leaf  of  every  history— the  names 
of  women,  who,  having  power,  but  being  denied  the  right  to 
exercise  it  openly,  rule  in  the  dark,  covertly,  and  by  stealth 
through  the  men  whose  passions  they  feed  on  and  by  whom 
they  climb. 

"  Power ! "  she  said  suddenly,  smiting  her  little  hand 
upon  the  rail.  "  Yes,  we  have  power ;  and  since  we  are 
not  to  expend  it  in  tunnelling  mountains,  nor  healing  dis- 
eases, nor  making  laws,  nor  money,  nor  on  any  extraneous 
object,  we  expend  it  on  you.  You  are  our  goods,  our  mer- 
chandise, our  material  for  operating  on ;  we  buy  you,  we 
sell  you,  we  make  fools  of  you,  we  act  the  wily  old  Jew 
with  you,  we  keep  six  of  you  crawling  to  our  little  feet, 
and  praying  only  for  a  touch  of  our  little  hand ;  and  they 
say  truly,  there  was  never  an  ache  or  pain  or  a  broken 
heart  but  a  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  We  are  not 
to  study  law,  nor  science,  nor  art,  so  we  study  you.  There 
is  never  a  nerve  or  fibre  in  your  man's  nature  but  we 
know  it.  We  keep  six  of  you  dancing  in  the  palm  of  one 
little  hand,"  she  said,  balancing  her  outstretched  arm 
gracefully,  as  though  tiny  beings  disported  themselves  in 
its  palm.  "  There — ^we  throw  you  away,  and  you  sink  to 
the  Devil,"  she  said,  folding  her  arms  composedly.  "  There 
was  never  a  man  who  said  one  word  for  woman  but  he  said 
two  for  man,  and  three  for  the  whole  human  race." 

She  watched  the  bird  pecking  up  the  last  yellow  grains ; 
but  Waldo  looked  only  at  her. 

When  she  spoke  again  it  was  very  measuredly. 

''  They  bring  weighty  arguments  against  us  when  we  ask 
for  the  perfect  freedom  of  women,"  she  said ;  "  but  when 
you  come  to  the  objections,  they  are  like  pumpkin  devils 
with  candles  inside,  hollow,  and  can't  bite.  They  say  that 
women  do  not  wish  for  the  sphere  and  freedom  we  ask  for 
them,  and  would  not  use  it  1 

"  If  the  bird  does  like  its  cage,  and  does  like  its  sugar, 
and  will  not  leave  it,  why  keep  the  door  so  very  carefully 
shut?  Why  not  open  it,  only  a  little?  Do  they  know, 
there  is  many  a  bird  will  not  break  its  wings  against  the 
bars,  but  would  fly  if  the  doors  were  open."  She  knit  her 
forehead,  and  leaned  further  over  the  bars. 

"  Then  they  say, '  If  the  women  have  the  liberty  you  ask 
Cor,  they  will  be  found  in  positions  for  which  they  are  not 
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fitted  I  •  If  two  men  climb  one  ladder,  did  you  ever  see  the 
weakest  anywhere  but  at  the  foot?  The  surest  sign  of  fit- 
ness is  success.  The  weakest  never  wins  but  where  there  is 
handicapping.  Nature,  left  to  herself,  will  as  beautifuUv 
apoortion  a  man  s  work  to  bis  capacities  as  long  ages  a£o 
she  graduated  the  colors  on  the  bird's  breast.  If  we  are  mjt 
fit  vou  give  us  to  no  purpose  the  right  to  labor;  the  work 
will  fall  out  of  our  hands  i;,to  those  that  are  wiser  " 

She  talked  more  rapidly  as  she  went  on,  as  one  talks  of 
their°heaM  brooded  long,  and  which  lies  near 

Waldo  watched  her  Intently. 

^CI^T^aI  ''^'"*".„''*''S,/'"«  P'eat  and  noble  work  left 
them,  and  they  do  it  ill.-That  is  true  ;  they  do  it  execra- 
bly. It  IS  the  work  that  demands  the  broadest  culture 
and  they  have  not  even  the  narrowest.  The  lawyer  may 
see  no  deeper  that  his  law-books,  and  the  chemist  see  no 
further  than  the  windows  of  his  laboratory,  and  they  may 
do  their  work  well.  But  the  woman  who  does  woman'i 
work  necr«s  a  many-sided,  multiform  culture;  the  heights 
and  depths  of  human  life  must  not  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  vision ;  she  must  have  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
in  many  states,  a  wide  catholicity  of  sympathy,  the  strength 
that  spnngs  from  knowledge,  and  the  magnanimitv  which 
springs  from  strength.  We  bear  the  world,  and  we  make 
It.  1  he  souls  of  little  children  are  marvellously  delicate 
and  tender  things,  and  keep  forever  the  shadow  that  first 
^IJs  on  them,  and  that  is  the  mother's,  or  at  best  a  woman's. 
1  here  was  never  a  great  man  who  had  not  a  great  mother 
—It  IS  hardly  an  exaggeration.  The  first  six  years  of  our 
life  make  us;  all  that  is  added  later  is  veneer;  and  yet 
some  say,  if  a  woman  can  cook  a  dinner  or  dress  her«ilf 
well  she  has  culture  enough. 

"The  mightiest  and  noblest  of  human  work  is  given  to 
us,  and  M-e  do  it  ill.  Send  a  nawie  to  work  into  an  artist's 
studio,  and  see  what  you  will  find  there  I  And  yet,  thank 
God  we  have  this  work,"  she  added  quickly :  "  it  is  the  one 
wmdow  through  which  we  see  into  the  great  world  of  ear- 
nest labor.  The  meanest  girl  who  dances  and  dresses  be- 
comes something  higher  when  her  children  look  up  into 
her  face  and  aslc  her  questions.  It  is  the  only  education 
we  have  and  which  they  cannot  take  from  us." 
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She  smiled  slightly.  "They  say  that  we  complain  of 
woman's  being  compelled  to  look  upon  marriage  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  but  that  she  is  free  to  enter  upon  it  or  leave  it  as 

she  pleases. 

"  Yes — and  a  cat  set  afloat  in  a  pond  is  free  to  sit  in  the 
tub  till  it  dies  there ;  it  is  under  no  obligation  to  wet  its 
feet;  and  a  drowning  man  may  catch  at  a  straw  or  not, 
just  as  he  likes — it  is  a  glorious  liberty !  Let  any  man 
think  for  five  minutes  of  what  old  maidenhood  means  to  a 
woman — and  then  let  him  be  silent.  Is  it  easy  to  bear 
through  life  a  name  that  in  itself  signifies  defeat?  to  dwell, 
as  nine  out  of  ten  unmarried  women  must,  under  the 
finger  of  another  woman  t  Is  it  easy  to  look  fc  rward  to  an 
old  age  without  honor,  without  the  reward  of  useful  labor, 
without  love?  I  wonder  how  many  men  there  a.t  who 
would  giTC  up  everything  that  is  dear  n  iifw.  ioi  the  sake  of 
maintaining  a  high  ideal  purity  ?  " 

She  laughed  a  little  laugh  that  was  cUar  without  being 
pleasant.  "  And  then,  when  they  have  no  uiher  argument 
against  us,  they  say — 'Go  on;  but  when  you  have  made 
women  what  you  wish,  and  her  children  inherit  her  culture, 
you  Will  defeat  yourself.  Man  will  gradually  become  extinct 
from  excess  of  intellect,  the  passions  which  replenish  the 
ract  will  die.'  Fools  1 "  she  said,  curling  her  pretty  lip. 
"  A  Hottentot  sits  at  the  road-side  and  feeds  on  a  rotten 
bone  he  has  found  there,  and  takes  om  his  bottle  of  Cape- 
smoke  and  swills  at  it,  and  grunts  with  satisfaction;  and 
the  cultured  child  of  the  nineteenth  century  sits  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  sips  choice  wines  with  the  lip  of  a  connois- 
seur, and  tastes  delicate  dishes  with  a  delicate  palate, 
and  with  a  satisfaction  of  which  the  Hottentot  knows 
nothing.  Heavy  jaw  and  sloping  forehead — all  have  gone 
with  increasing  intellect ;  but  the  animal  appetites  are 
there  still — refined,  discriminative,  but  immeasurably  inten- 
sified. Fools !  Before  men  forgave  or  worshipped,  while 
they  still  were  weak  on  their  hind  legs,  did  they  not  eat 
and  drink,  and  fight  for  wives  ?  When  all  the  later  addi- 
tions to  humanity  have  vanished,  will  not  the  foundation 
on  which  they  are  built  remain  !  " 

She    was    silent  then  for  awhile,  and  said,  somewhat 
dreamily,  more  as  though  speaking  to  herself  than  to  him: 

"They  ask.  What  will  you  gain,  even  if  man  does  not  be- 
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come  extinct  ?— you  will  have  brought  justice  and  equality 
on  to  the  earth,  and  sent  love  from  \*.  When  men  and 
women  are  equals  they  will  love  no  more.  Your  highly 
cultured  women  will  not  be  lovable,  will  not  love. 

"Do  they  see  nothing,  understand  nothing ?  It  is  Tant* 
Sannie  who  buries  husbands  one  after  another,  and  fold* 
her  hands  resignedlv— '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  '—and 
she  looks  for  another.  It  is  the  hard-headed,  deep  thinker 
who,  when  the  wife  who  has  thought  and  worked  with  him 
goes,  can  find  no  rest,  and  lingers  near  her  till  he  ^'r.ds 
sleep  beside  her. 

"  A  great  soul  draws  and  is  drawn  with  a  more  fierce  in- 
tensity than  any  small  one.  By  every  inch  we  grow  in 
mtellectual  height  our  love  strikes  down  its  roots  deeper, 
and  spreads  out  its  arms  wider.  It  is  for  love's  sake  yet 
more  than  for  any  other  that  we  look  for  that  new  time." 
She  had  leaned  her  head  against  the  stones,  and  watched 
with  her  sad,  soft  eyes  the  retreating  bird.  "Then  when 
that  lime  comes,"  she  said  lowly,  "  when  love  is  no  more 
bought  or  sold,  when  it  is  not  a  means  of  making  bread 
when  each  woman's  life  is  filled  with  earnest,  independent 
labor,  then  love  will  come  to  her,  a  strange  sudden  sweet- 
ness breaking  in  upon  her  earnest  ;vork ;  not  sought  for 

but  found.    Then,  but  not  now " 

Waldo  waited  for  her  to  finish  the  sentence,  but  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  him. 

"Lyndall,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  upon  her— she 
started—"  if  you  think  that  that  new  time  will  be  so  great, 

so  good,  you  who  speak  so  easily " 

She  interrupted  him. 

"Speak!  speak!"  she  said;  "the  difficulty  is  not  to 
speak;  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  silence." 

"But  why  do  you  not  try  to  bring  that  time  ?  "  he  said 
with  pitiful  simplicity.  "  When  you  speak  I  believe  all  you 
say ;  other  people  would  listen  to  you  also." 

"I  am  not  so  suro  of  that,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 
Then  over  the  small  face  came  the  weary  look  it  had 
worn  last  night  as  it  watched  the  shadow  in   the  corner. 
Ah,  so  weary ! 

"I,  Waldo,  I  ?"  she  said.  "  I  will  do  nothing  good  for 
myself,  nothing  for  the  world,  till  someone  wakes  me.    J 
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am  asleep,  swathed,    shut  up    in  self;  till  I  have    been 
delivered  I  will  deliver  no  one." 

He  looked  at  her  wondering,  but  she  was  not  looking  at 
him. 

"To  see  the  good  and  the  beautiful,"  she  said,  "and  to 
have  no  strength  to  live  it,  is  only  to  be  Moses  on  the 
mountain  of  Nebo,  with  the  land  at  your  feet  and  no  power 
to  enter.  It  would  be  better  not  to  see  it.  Come,"  she 
said,  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  seeing  its  uncompre- 
hending expression,  "  let  us  go,  it  is  getting  late.  Doss  is 
anxious  for  his  breakfast  also,"  she  added,  wheeling  round 
and  calling  to  the  dog,  who  was  endeavoring  to  unearth  a 
mole,  an  occupation  to  which  he  had  been  zealously 
addicted  from  the  third  month,  but  in  which  he  had  never 
on  any  single  occasion  proved  successful. 

Waldo  shouldered  his  bag,  and  Lyndall  walked  on  before 
in  silence,  with  the  dog  close  to  her  side.  Perhaps  she 
thought  of  the  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which  a 
human  soul  may  speak  and  be  understood  by  its  nearest 
of  mental  kin,  of  how  soon  it  reaches  that  solitary  land  of 
the  individual  experience,  in  which  no  fellow-footfall  is 
ever  heard.  Whatever  her  thoughts  may  have  been,  she 
was  soon  interrupted.  Waldo  came  close  to  her,  and  stand- 
ing still  produced  with  awkwardness  from  his  breast-pocket 
a  small  car\'ed  box. 

"  I  made  it  for  you,"  he  said,  holding  it  out. 

•'  I  like  it,"  she  said,  examining  it  carefully. 

The  workmanship  was  better  than  that  of  the  grave-post. 
The  flowers  that  covered  it  were  delicate,  and  here  and  there 
small  conical  protuberances  were  let  in  among  them.  She 
turned  it  round  critically.     Waldo  bent  over  it  lovingly. 

"  There  is  one  strange  thing  about  it,"  he  said  earnestly, 
putting  a  finger  on  one  little  i.yramid.  "  I  made  it  without 
these,  and  I  felt  something  was  wrong;  I  tried  many 
changes,  and  at  last  I  let  these  in,  and  then  it  was  right. 
But  why  was  it  ?     They  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves." 

"  They  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  "Smooth  leaves,  I  sup- 
pose." 

He  shook  his  head  as  over  a  weighty  matter. 

"  The  sky  is  monotonous,"  he  said,  "  when  it  is  blue,  and 
yet  it  is  beautiful.  I  have  thought  of  that  often ;  but  it  is 
not  monotony  and  it  is  not  variety  makes  beauty.    What  is 
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it?  The  sky,  and  your  face,  and  this  box— the  same  thine 
IS  in  them  all,  only  more  in  the  sky  and  in  your  face.  But 
what  IS  It  ?  " 

She  smiled. 

"So  you  are  at  your  old  work  still.  Why,  why,  why  ? 
What  IS  the  reason  ?  It  is  enough  for  me,"  she  said,  "  if  I 
find  out  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  ugly,  what  U  real  and 
what  IS  not.  Why  it  is  there,  and  over  the  final  cause  of  thincs 
in  general  I  don't  trouble  myself ;  there  must  be  one.  but 
what  IS  It  to  me  ?  If  I  howl  to  all  eternity  I  shall  never  eet 
hold  of  It;  and  if  I  did  I  might  be  no  better  oflf.  But  you 
Germans  are  bom  with  an  aptitude  for  burrowing ;  you  can't 
help  yourselves.  You  must  sniff  after  reasons,  just  as  that 
dog  must  after  a  mole.  He  knows  perfectly  well  he  will 
never  catch  it,  but  he's  under  the  imperative  necessity  of 
d'gg'ng  for  It."  ' 

;•  But  he  might  find  it." 

'^  Might  /—but  he  never  will.    Life  is  too  short  to  run  after 
mights;  we  must  have  certainties." 

She  tucked  the  box  under  her  arm  tnd  was  about  to  walk 
on,  when    Gregory  Rose,  with    shini.ig  spurs,  an    ostrich 
leather  in  his  hat,  and  a  silver-headed  whip,  careered  past 
He  bowed  gallantly  as  he  went  by.    They  waited  till  the 
dust  of  the  horse's  hoofs  had  laid  itself. 

"  There,"  said  Lyndall,  "goes  a  true  woman— one  bom  for 
the  sphere  that  some  women  have  to  fill  without  being  born 

•^"•r  ",°*  ''^PPy  ***  ^""'^^  ^  *«*'"g  f""s  into  his  little 
giri  s  frocks,  and  how  pretty  he  would  look  sitting  in  a  par- 
lor, with  a  rough  man  making  love  to  him!  Don't  you 
think  so  ?  '  '' 

"  I  shall  not  stay  here  when  he  is  master,"  Waldo  an- 
swered, not  able  to  connect  any  kind  of  beauty  with  Gregory 

"  1  should  imagine  not.    The  rule  of  a  woman  is  tyranny 
but  the  rule  of  a  man-woman  grinds  fine.    Where  are  you 
going?"  ' 

*•  Anywhert." 

•*  What  to  do  ?  " 

"  See — see  everything." 

"  You  will  be  disappointed." 

"  And  were  you  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  you  will  be  mon  80.    I  want  some  things 
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that  men  and  the  world  give,  you  do  not.  If  you  have  a 
few  yards  of  earth  to  stand  on,  and  a  bit  of  blue  over  you, 
and  something  that  you  cannot  see  to  dream  about,  you 
have  all  that  you  need,  all  that  you  know  how  to  use.  But 
I  like  to  see  real  men.  Let  them  be  as  disagreeable  as  they 
please,  they  are  more  interesting  to  me  than  flowers,  or 
trees,  or  stars,  or  any  other  thing  under  the  sun.  Some* 
times,"  she  added,  walking  on,  and  shaking  the  dust  daintily 
from  her  skirts,  "  when  1  am  not  too  busy  trying  to  find  a 
new  way  of  doing  my  hair  that  will  show  my  little  neck  to 
better  advantage,  or  over  other  work  of  that  kind,  some- 
times it  amuses  me  intensely  to  trace  out  the  resemblance 
between  one  man  and  another:  to  see  how  Tant'  Sannie 
and  I,  you  and  Bonaparte,  St.  Simon  on  his  pillar,  and  the 
Emperor  dining  off  larks'  tongues,  are  one  and  tb  me 
compound,  merely  mixed  in  different  proportions.  Jiat 
is  microscopic  in  one  is  largely  developed  in  another  ;  what 
is  a  rudimentary  in  one  man  is  an  active  organ  in  another; 
but  all  things  are  in  all  men,  and  one  soul  is  the  model  of 
all.  We  shall  find  nothing  new  in  human  nature  after  we 
have  once  carefully  dissected  and  analyzed  the  one  being 
we  ever  shall  truly  know — ourself.  The  Kaffir  girl  threw 
some  coffee  on  my  arm  ir.  bed  this  morning;  I  felt  dis- 
pleased, but  said  nothing.  Tant'  Sannie  would  have  thrown 
the  saucer  at  her  and  sworn  for  an  hour ;  but  the  feeling 
would  be  the  same  irritated  displeasure.  If  a  huge  ani- 
mated stomach  like  Bonaparte  were  put  under  a  glass  by 
a  skilful  mental  microscopist,  even  he  would  be  found  to 
have  an  embryonic  doubling  somewhere  indicative  of  a 
heart  and  rudmientary  buddings  that  might  have  become 
conscience  and  sincerity. — Let  me  take  your  arm,  Waldo. 
How  full  you  are  of  mealie  dust. — No,  never  mind.  It  will 
brush  off. — And  sometimes  what  is  more  amusing  still  tli.-in 
tracing  the  likeness  between  man  and  man,  is  to  trace  the 
analogy  there  always  is  between  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  one  individual  and  of  a  whole  nation ;  or  again, 
between  a  single  nation  and  the  entire  human  race.  It  is 
pleasant  when  it  dawns  on  you  that  the  one  is  just  the 
other  written  out  in  large  letters ;  and  very  odd  to  find  all 
the  little  follies  and  virtues,  and  developments  and  retro- 
gressions, written  out  in  the  big  world's  book  that  you  find 
In  your  little  internal  self.    It  is  the  most  amusing  thing 
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I  know  of  i  but  of  couse,  being  a  woman,  I  have  not  often 
time  for   such    amusements.    Professional    duties   always 
first,  you  know.    It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
always  to  look  perfectly  exquisite,  even  for  a  pretty  woman. 
Is  the  old  buggy  still  m  existence,  Waldo  ? " 
"  Ves;  but  the  harness  is  broken." 
"AVell,  I  wish  you  would  mend  it.    You  must  teach  me 
to  drive.    I  must  learn  something  while  I  am  here.    I  got 
the  Hottentot  girl  to  show  me  how  to  make  '  sarsarties'  this 
morning;  and  Tan t'  Sannie  is  going  to  teach  me  to  make 
kapjes.     I  will  come  and  sit  with  you  this  afternoon  while 
you  mend  the  harness." 
"  Thank  you." 

"No,  don't  thank  me;  I  come  for  my  own  pleasure.  I 
never  find  anyone  I  can  talk  to.  Women  bore  me,  and 
men,  I  talk  so  to— 'Going  to  the  ball  this  evening  ?— Nice 
lutle  dog  that  of  yours.— Pretty  little  ears.— So  fond  of 
pointer  pups!'— And  they  think  me  fascinating,  charming! 
Men  are  like  the  earth  and  we  are  the  moon;  we  turn 
always  one  side  to  them,  and  they  think  there  is  no  other, 
because  they  don't  see  it— but  there  is." 
They  had  reached  the  house  now. 

"  Tell  me  when  you  set  to  work,"  she  said,  and  walked 
toward  the  door. 

Waldo  stood  to  look  after  her,  and  Doss  stood  at  his  side, 
a  look  of  painful  uncertainty  depicted  on  his  small  counte- 
nance, and  one  little  foot  poised  in  the  air.  Should  he  stay 
with  his  master  or  go  ?  He  looked  at  the  figure  with  the 
wide  straw  hat  moving  toward  the  house,  and  he  looked  up 
at  his  master;  then  he  put  down  the  little  paw  and  went. 
Waldo  watched  them  both  in  at  the  door  and  then  walked 
away  alone.    He  was  satisfied  that  at  least  his  dog  was  with 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TANP  SANNIE  HOLDS  AN  UPSITTING,  AND  GREGORY 
WRITES  A  LETTER. 

It  was  just  after  sunset,  and  Lyndall  had  not  yet  returned 
from  her  first  driving-lesson,  when  the  lean  colored  woman 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  house  to  enjoy  the  evening 
breeze,  saw  coming  along  the  road  a  strange  horseman. 
Very  narrowly  she  surveyed  him,  as  slowly  he  approached. 
He  was  attired  in  the  deepest  mourning,  the  black  crape 
round  his  tall  hat  totally  concealing  the  black  felt,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  dazzling  shirt-front  relieving  the  funeral  tone  of 
his  attire.  He  rode  much  forvard  in  his  saddle,  with  his 
chin  resting  on  the  uppermost  of  his  shirt-studs,  and  there 
was  an  air  of  meek  subjection  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  to 
what  might  be  in  store  for  him,  that  bespoke  itself  even  in 
the  way  in  which  he  gently  urged  his  steed.  He  was  evi- 
dently in  no  hurry  to  reach  his  destination,  for  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  it  the  slacker  did  his  bridle  hang.  The 
colored  woman  having  duly  inspected  him,  dashed  into  the 
dwelling. 

"  Here  is  another  one,"  she  cried — "  a  widower ;  I  see  it 
by  his  hat." 

"Good  Lord  !  "  said  Tant*  Sannie  ;  "it's  the  seventh  I've 
had  this  month ;  but  the  men  know  where  sheep  and  good 
looks  and  money  in  the  bank  are  to  be  found,"  she  added, 
winking  knowingly.     "  How  does  he  look  ?  " 

"  Nineteen,  weak  eyes,  white  hair,  little  round  nose,"  said 
the  maid. 

"Then  it's  he  I  then  it's  he!"  said  Tant'  Sannie  tri- 
umphantly :  "  Little  Piet  Vander  Walt,  whose  wife  died  last 
month — two  farms,  twelve  thousand  sheep.  I've  not  seen 
him,  but  my  sister-in-law  told  me  about  him,  and  I  dreamed 
about  him  last  night." 

Here  Piet's  black  hat  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  the 
Boer-woman  drew  herself  up  in  dignified  silence,  extended 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  motioned  solemnly  to  a  chair. 
The  young  man  seated  himself,  sticking  his  feet  as  far  under 
It  as  they  would  go,  and  said  mildly : 
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Tant'  Sannie  said  solemnly, '«  Yes." 

"ciI;fro''i^Mddler ^°""^  "*"'  *'*^"«  "P  spasmodically; 
"  Yes." 

the"d'o^''**^  ^  '***'*"**  disappeared  with  a  rush  through 

"I  told  you  sol  I  knew  it!"  said  Tanf  Sannie.    "The 

dear  Lord  doesn't  send  dreams  for  nothing.     Didn't  I  tell 

you  thw  morning  that  I  dreamed  of  a  great  beast  like  a 

w,!fft'"i^-  '^**  i>'l''  ^"1  '  ''•"'^^  •*  '  Wasn't  the  while 
wool  his  hair,  and  the  red  eyes  his  weak  eyes,  and  my  kill- 
ing him  meant  marriage?  Get  supper  ready  quickly:  the 
sheep  s  mside  and  roaster-cakes.  We  shall  sjt  up  to-nicht." 
To  young  P.et  Vander  Walt  that  supper  was  a  period 

V^T'^^^^''T%  Jt"«  *«  something  overawil^  hi 
that  assenibly  of  English  people,  with  iheir  incomprehcnsi. 
ble  speech;  and  moreover,  it  was  his  first  courtship;  his 
first  wife  had  courted  him,  and  ten  months  of  severe  domes- 
tic rule  had  not  raised  his  spirit  nor  courage.  He  ate 
little,  and  when  he  raised  a  morsel  to  his  lips  glanced 
guiltily  round  to  see  if  he  were  not  observed:  He  had 
put  three  rings  on  his  little  finger,  with  the  intention  of 
S     J"f,  ''«°"*  ^^'^^  **'^"  ^«  '^'sed  a  coffee-cup;    now 

ItViiLl?P"iw''l"''^^u'"''*"'''^  *'"°"«  its  fellows. 
It  was  small  relief  when  the   meal  was  over,  and   Tanf 

Sannie  and  he  repaired  to  the  front  room.  Once  seated 
there  he  set  his  knees  close  together,  stood  his  black  hat 
upon  them,  and  wretchedly  turned  the  brim  up  and  down. 
Bu  supper  had  cheered  Tanf  Sannie,  who  found  it  impo": 
sible  longer  to  maintain  that  decorous  silence,  and  whose 
heart  yearned  over  the  youth. 

"  I  was  related  to  your  aunt  Selina  who  died,"  said  Tant' 
lTf\  ;^y"?°ther's  step-brother's  child  was  married  to 
her  father's  brother's  step-nephew's  niece." 

ted '^"'  *""*'"  ^^^  ^'''  ^°""^  *"*"'  "  ^  ''"^^  ^^  ''*^^<^  '<^'a- 

flJl^u^'l'  "l"/?*'"'"  '*'^  '^*"^'  Sannie,  now  fairly  on  the 
flow,    who  had  the  cancer  cut  out  of  her  breast  by  the  other 

1^  U  Vite  «  we'll"        "^''*  '*°''**'  '^""^  '""'  ^°''  ^"^  ^'^^ 
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"Yes,  aunt,"  said  the  young  man. 

**  I've  heard  about  it  often,"  said  Tant'  Sannie.  '*  And  he 
was  the  son  of  the  old  doctor  that  they  say  died  on  Christ- 
mas Day ;  but  I  don't  know  if  that's  true.  People  do  tell 
such  awful  lies.  Why  should  he  die  on  Christmas  Day  more 
than  any  other  day  ?'* 

*•  Yes,  aunt,  why  ? "  said  the  young  man  meekly. 

"  Did  you  ever  have  the  toothache  ? "  asked  Tant'  Sannie. 

"  No,  aunt." 

•'  Well,  they  say  that  doctor, — not  the  son  of  the  old  doc- 
tor that  died  on  Christmas  Day,  the  other  that  didn't  come 
when  he  was  sent  for — he  gave  such  good  stuff  for  the  tooth- 
ache that  if  you  opened  the  bottle  in  the  room  where  any 
one  was  bad  they  got  better  directly.  You  could  see  it  was 
good  stuff,"  said  Tant'  Sannie:  "it  tasted  horrid.  That 
was  a  real  doctor !  He  used  to  give  a  bottle  so  high,"  said 
the  Boer-woman,  raising  her  hand  a  foot  from  the  table, 
"  you  could  drink  at  it  for  a  month  and  it  wouldn't  get  done, 
and  the  same  medicine  was  good  for  all  sorts  of  sicknesses 
—croup,  measles,  jaundice,  dropsy.  Now  you  have  to  buy 
a  new  kind  for  each  sickness.  The  doctors  aren't  so  good 
as  they  used  to  be." 

"  No,  aunt,"  said  the  young  man,  who  was  trying  to  gain 
courage  to  stick  out  his  legs  and  clink  his  spurs  together. 
He  did  so  at  last. 

Tant'  Sannie  had  noticed  the  spurs  before ;  but  she 
thought  it  showed  a  nice  manly  spirit,  and  her  heart  warmed 
yet  more  to  the  youth. 

'•  Did  you  ever  have  convulsions  when  you  were  a  baby  ? " 
asked  Tant'  Sannie. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Strange  I  "  said  Tant'  Sannie  ;  "  I  had  convulsions  too. 
Wonderful  that  we  should  be  so  much  alike  !  " 

"  Aunt,"  said,  the  young  man,  explosively,  "  can  we  sit  up 
to-night  ?  " 

Tant'  Sannie  hung  her  head  and  half  closed  her  eyes : 
but  finding  that  her  little  wiles  were  thrown  away,  the 
young  man  staring  fixedly  at  his  hat,  she  simpered  "  Yes," 
and  went  away  to  fetch  candles. 

In  the  dining-room  Km  worked  at  her  machine,  and 
(Iregory  sat  close  beside  her,  his  great  blue  eyes  turned  to 
the  window  where  Lyndall  leaned  out  talking  to  Waldo. 
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Ttnt  Sannie  took  two  candles  out  of  the  cupboard  and 
hela  them  up  triumphantly,  winking  all  round  the  room. 

"  He's  asked  for  them,"  she  said. 

"Does  he  want  them  for  his  horse's  rubbed  back?" 
asked  Gregonr,  new  to  up<;ountry  life. 

"No,"  said  Taut'  Sannie,  indignantly;  "we're  going  to 
sit  up  I "  and  she  walked  of!  in  triumph  with  the  candles. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  house  had  retired, 
when  the  long  candle  was  lighted,  when  the  coffee-kettle 
was  filled,  when  she  sat  in  the  elbow-chair,  with  her  lover 
on  a  chair  close  bvside  her,  and  when  the  vigil  of  the  night 
was  fairly  begun,  she  bqgan  to  find  it  wearisome.  The 
young  man  looked  chilly,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Won't  you  put  your  feet  on  my  stove  ? "  said  Tant' 
Sannie. 

"No,  thank  you,  aunt,"  said  the  young  man,  and  both 
lapsed  into  silence. 

At  last  Tant'  Sannie,  afraid  of  going  to  sleep,  tapped  a 
strong  cup  of  coffee  for  herself  and  handed  another  to  her 
lover.    This  visibly  revived  both. 

"  How  long  were  you  married,  cousin  ?  " 

"Ten  months,  aunt." 

"  How  old  was  your  baby  ?  " 

"  Three  days  when  it  died." 

"Its  very  hard  when  we  must  give  our  husbands  and 
wives  to  the  Lord,"  said  Tant'  Sannie. 

"  Very,"  said  the  voung  man  ;  "  but  it's  the  Lord's  will." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tant'  Sannie,  and  sighed. 

"She  was  such  a  good  wife,  aunt:  I've  known  her  to 
break  a  churn-stick  over  a  maid's  head  for  only  letting  dust 
come  on  a  milk-cloth." 

Tant'  Sannie  felt  a  twinge  of  jealousy.  She  had  never 
broken  a  churn-stick  on  a  maid's  head. 

"  I  hope  your  wife  made  a  good  end,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  beautiful,  aunt:  she  said  up  a  psalm  and  two 
hymns  and  a  half  before  she  died." 

"  Did  she  leave  any  messages  ?  "  asked  Tant'  Sannie. 

"No,"  said  the  young  man ;  " but  the  night  before  she 
died  I  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  her  bed;  I  felt  her  foot  kick 
me. 

" '  Piet,'  she  said. 

" '  Annie,  my  heart,'  said  I. 
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'*  *  It  said  that  if  I  died  you  must  marry  a  fat  W( 
" '  I  will,'  I  said,  and  I  went  to  sleep  again. 


" '  My  little  baby  that  died  vesterday  has  been  here,  and 
it  stood  over  the  wagon-box,'  she  said. 
"  •  What  did  it  say  ? '  I  asked. 

^     '    woman, 
sleep  again.    Presently 

she  woke  me. 

"  *  The  little  baby  has  been  here  again,  and  it  says  you 
must  marry  a  woman  over  thirty,  and  who's  had  two  hus- 
bands.' 

"  I  didn't  go  to  sleep  after  that  for  a  long  time,  aunt ;  but 
when  I  did  she  woke  me. 

"  *  The  baby  has  been  here  a||ain,'  she  said,  '  and  it  says 
you  mustn't  marry  a  woman  with  a  mole.'  I  told  her  I 
wouldn't,  and  tlie  next  day  she  died." 

"  That  was  a  vision  from  the  Redeemer,"  said  Tant'  San- 
nie. 

The  young  man  nodded  his  head  mournfully.  He  thought 
of  a  younger  sister  of  his  wife's  who  was  not  fat,  and  who 
//(///  a  mole,  and  of  whom  his  wife  had  always  been  jealous, 
and  he  wished  the  little  baby  had  liked  better  staying  in 
heaven  than  coming  and  standing  over  the  wagon-chest. 

"  I  suppose  that's  why  you  came  to  me,"  said  Tant' 
Sannie. 

"  Yes,  aunt.  And  pa  said  I  ought  to  get  married  before 
shearing-time.  It  is  bad  if  there's  no  one  to  see  after  things 
then  ;  and  the  maids  waste  such  a  lot  of  fat." 

"  When  do  you  want  to  get  married  ? " 

"  Next  month,  aunt,"  said  the  young  man  in  a  tone  of 
ho|)eless  resignation.    "  May  I  kiss  you,  aunt  ? " 

"  Fie !  fie  I "  said  Tant'  Sannie,  and  then  gave  him  a 
resounding  kiss.  "  Come,  draw  your  chair  a  little  closer," 
she  said,  and,  their  elbows  now  touching,  they  sat  on  through 
the  night. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn,  as  Em  passed  through  Tant' 
Sannie's  bedroom,  she  found  the  Boer-woman  pulling  off  her 
boots  preparatory  to  climbing  into  bed. 

"  Where  is  Piet  Vander  Walt  ? " 

♦*  Just  gone,"  said  Tant*  Sannie ;  "  and  I  am  going  to 

marry  him  this  day  four  weeks.    I  am  dead  sleepy,"  she 

added ;  "  the  stupid  thing  doesn't  know  how  to  talk  love-talk 

at  all,"  and  she  climbed  into  the  four-poster,  clothes  and  all, 

and  drew  the  quilt  up  to  her  chin, 
la 
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On  thft  day  preceding  Tanf  Sannie's  wedding,  Gregorv 
Koscsatmthe  blazing  sun  on  the  stone  wall  behind  his 
dainb-and  wattle  house.  !t  was  warn.,  but  W\  vvai  intently 
watching  a  small  buggy  that  was  being  recklessly  driven  over 
the  bushes  m  tlie  direction  of  the  farm-house.  Gregory  never 
stirred  till  it  had  vanished  ;  then,  finding  the  stones  hot  he 
s  ipped  down  and  walked  into  the  house.  He  kicked  the  lit 
tie  pail  that  lay  in  the  doorway,  and  sent  it  into  one  comer , 
that  did  him  good.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  box,  and  lie -an 
cutting  letters  out  of  a  piece  of  newspaper.  Finding  thatihe 
snippmgs  littered  the  floor,  he  picked  them  up  and  betan 
scribbling  on  his  blotting-paper.  He  tried  the  effect  of 
different  initiaU  before  the  name  Rose :  G.  Rose,  E.  Rose. 
L.  Rose,  L.  Rose,  L.  L.  L.  L.  Rose.  When  he  had 
covered  the  sheet,  he  looked  at  it  discontentedly  a  little 
while,  then  suddenly  began  to  write  a  letter. 

"Beloved  Sister, 

"It  is  a  long  while  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  but  I 
have  had  no  time.  This  is  the  first  morning  I  have  b^en  at 
home  since  I  don't  know  when.  Em  alwjiys  expects  me  to 
go  down  to  the  farm-house  in  the  morning ;  but  I  didn't  feel 
as  though  I  could  stand  the  ride  today. 
"  I  have  much  news  for  you. 

"  Tant'  Sannie,  Em's  Boer  step-mother,  is  to  be  married 
to-morrow  She  is  gone  to  town  to^lay,  and  the  weddine 
feast  IS  to  be  at  her  brother's  farm.  Em  and  I  are  going  to 
ride  over  on  horseback,  but  her  cousin  is  going  to  ride  in 
the  buggy  with  that  German.  I  don't  think  I've  written  to 
you  since  she  came  back  from  school.  I  don't  think  you 
would  like  her  at  all,  Jemima;  there's  something  so  proud 
about  her.  She  thinks  just  because  she's  handsome  there's 
nobody  good  enough  to  talk  to  her,  and  just  as  if  there  had 
nobody  else  but  her  been  to  boarding-school  before 

" They  are  going  to  have  a  grand  affair  to-morrow:  all 
the  Boers  about  are  coming,  and  they  are  going  to  dance 
all  night ;  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  dance  at  all  •  for  as 
Em's  cousin  says,  these  Boer  dances  are  low  things  I 'am 
sure  I  only  danced  at  the  last  to  please  Em.  I  don't  know 
why  she  is  fond  of  ^ancing.  Em  talked  of  our  being  mar- 
ried on  the  same  day  as  Tant'  Sannie ;  but  I  said  K  Arould 
be  nicer  for  her  if  she  waited  till  the  shearing  wa    ov^r  and 
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I  took  her  iWsn  to  see  you.  I  suppose  she  will  have  to  live 
with  us  (Km's  cousin,  I  mean),  as  she  has  not  anything  in 
the  world  but  a  poor  fifty  pounds.  I  don't  like  her  at  all, 
Jemima,  and  I  don't  think  you  would.  She's  got  such  queer 
ways;  she's  always  driving  about  in  a  gig  with  that  low 
German  ;  and  I  don't  thing  it's  at  all  the  thing  for  a  woman 
to  be  going  about  with  a  man  she's  not  engaged  to.  Do 
you  ?  If  it  was  me  now,  of  course,  who  am  a  kind  of  con- 
nection, it  would  be  different.  The  way  she  treats  me,  consid- 
ering that  I  am  so  soon  to  be  her  cousin,  is  not  at  all  nice. 
I  took  down  my  album  the  other  day  with  your  likenesses 
in  it,  and  I  told  her  she  could  look  at  it,  and  put  it  down 
close  to  her ;  but  she  just  said,  Thank  you,  and  never  even 
touched  it,  as  much  as  to  say— What  are  your  relations  to 
me? 

"  She  gets  the  wildest  horses  in  that  buggy,  and  a  horrid 
snappish  little  cur  belonging  to  the  German  sitting  in  front, 
and  then  >?he  drives  out  alone.  I  don't  think  it's  at  all  proper 
for  a  woman  to  drive  out  alone ;  I  wouldn't  allow  it  if  she  was 
my  sister.  The  other  morning,  I  don't  know  how  it  happened, 
I  was  going  in  the  way  from  which  she  was  coming,  and  that 
little  beast — they  call  him  Doss — ^began  to  bark  when  he 
saw  me — he  always  does,  the  little  wretch — and  the  horses 
began  to  spring,  and  kicked  the  splash-board  all  to  pieces. 
It  was  a  sight  to  see,  Jemima !  She  has  got  the  littlest 
hands  I  ever  saw — I  could  hold  them  both  in  one  of  mine, 
and  not  know  that  I'd  got  anything  except  that  they  were  so 
soft ;  but  she  held  those  horses  in  as  though  they  were  made 
of  iron.  When  1  wanted  to  help  her  she  said,  *No,  thank 
you ;  I  can  manage  them  myself.  I've  got  a  pair  of  bits 
that  would  break  their  jaws  if  I  used  them  well,'  and  she 
laughed  and  drove  away.     It's  so  unwomanly. 

"  Tell  father  my  hire  of  the  ground  will  not  be  out  for  six 
months,  and  '-'f^tore  that  Em  and  I  will  be  married.  My 
pair  of  birds  is  breeding  now,  but  I  haven't  been  down  to  see 
them  for  three  days.  I  don't  seem  fo  care  about  anything 
any  more.  I  don't  know  what  it  is :  I'm  not  well.  If  I  go 
into  town  on  Saturday  I  will  let  the  doctor  examine  me  ;  but 
perhaps  she'll  go  in  herself.  It's  a  very  strange  thing, 
Jemima,  but  she  never  will  send  her  letters  to  post  by  me. 
If  I  ask  her  she  has  none,  and  the  verj'  next  day  she  goes  in 
and  posts  them  herself.    You  mustn't  say  anything  about  it. 
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Jemima,  but  twice  I've  brought  her  letters  from  the  post  in  a 
gentleman's  hand,  and  I'm  sure  they  were  both  from  the 
same  person,  because  I  noticed  every  little  mark,  even  the 
dotting  oi  the  fs.  Of  course  it's  nothing  to  me;  but  for 
Em's  sake  I  can't  help  feeling  an  interest  in  her,  however 
much  I  may  dislike  her  myself ;  and  I  hope  she's  up  to 
nothing.  I  pity  the  man  who  marries  her;  I  wouldn't  be 
him  for  anything.  If  I  had  a  wife  with  pride  I'd  make  her 
give  it  up,  sharp.  I  don't  believe  in  a  man  who  can't  make 
a  woman  obey  him.  Now  Em — I'm  very  fond  of  her,  as  you 
know — but  if  I  tell  her  to  put  on  a  certain  dress,  that  dress 
she  puts  on  ;  and  if  I  tell  her  to  sit  on  a  certain  seat,  on 
that  seat  she  sits ;  and  if  I  tell  her  not  to  speak  to  a  cer- 
tain individual,  she  does  not  speak  to  them.  If  a  man  lets  a 
woman  do  what  he  doesn't  like  h^s  a  muff. 

"  Give  my  love  to  mother  and  the  children.  The  *  veld ' 
here  is  looking  pretty  good,  and  the  sheep  are  better  since 
we  washed  them.  Tell  father  the  dip  he  recommended  is 
very  good. 

"Em  sends  her  love  to  you.  She  is  making  me  some 
woollen  shirts;  but  they  don't  fit  me  so  nicely  as  those 
mother  made  me. 

"  Write  soon  to 

"Your  loving  brother, 

"GREGORY. 

"P.S. — She  dro-2  past  just  now;  I  was  sitting  on  the 
kraal  wall  right  before  her  eyes,  and  she  never  even  bowed. 

"G.  N.  R." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
A   BOER-WEDDING. 

"  I  didn't  know  before  you  were  so  fond  of  riding  hard," 
said  Gregory  to  his  little  betrothed. 

They  were  cantering  slowly  on  the  road  to  Oom  Muller's 
on  the  morning  of  the  wedding. 

"Do  you  call  this  riding  hard?"  asked  Em  in  spme 
astonishment. 
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"Of  course  I  do! 
necks,  and  knock  one 


It's  enough  to  break  the  horses' 
up  for  the  whole  day  besides,"  he 


added  testily ;  then  twisted  his  head  to  look  at  the  buggy 
that  came  on  behind.  "  I  thought  Waldo  was  such  a  mad 
driver ;  they  are  taking  it  easily  enough  to-day,"  said  Greg- 
ory.   "  One  would  think  the  black  stallions  were  lame." 

"  I  suppose  they  want  to  keep  out  of  our  dust,"  said  Em.. 
"  See,  they  stand  still  as  soon  as  we  do." 

Perceivmg  this  to  be  the  case,  Gregory  rode  on. 

"  It's  all  that  horse  of  yours :  she  kicks  up  such  a  con- 
founded dust,  I  can't  stand  it  myself,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile  the  cart  came  on  slowly  enough. 

"  Take  the  reins,"  said  Lyndall,  *'  and  make  them  walk. 
I  want  to  rest  and  watch  their  hoofs  to-day — not  to  be  ex- 
hilarated ;  I  am  so  tired." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  corner,  and  Waldo  drove  on  slowly 
in  the  gray  dawn  light  along  the  level  road.  They  passed 
the  very  milk-bush  behind  which  so  many  years  before  the 
old  German  had  found  the  Kaffir  woman.  But  their 
thoughts  were  not  with  him  that  morning :  they  were  the 
thoushts  of  the  young,  that   run   out  to  meet  the  future. 

At  last  he  touched  her  arm. 


might 


be  jolted 


asleep ;  "  but  after  a 
a  terrible   thing   to 


and  labor  in  the  present. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  feared  you  had  gone  to  sleep,    and 
out,"  he  said ;  "  you  sat  so  quietly." 

"  No  ;  do  not  talk  to  me  ;  I  am  not 
time  she  said  suddenly,  "It  must  be 
bring  a  human  being  into  the  world." 

Waldo  looked  round ;  she  sat  drawn  into  the  corner,  her 
blue  cloud  wound  tightly  about  her,  and  she  still  watched 
the  horses'  feet.  Having  no  comment  to  offer  on  her  some- 
what unexpected  remark,  he  merely  touched  up  his  horses. 

"  I  have  no  conscience,  none,"  she  added  ;  "  but  I  would 
not  like  to  bring  a  soul  into  this  world.  When  it  sinned 
and  when  it  suffered  something  like  a  dead  hand  would  fall 
on  me,—'  You  did  it,  you,  for  your  own  pleasure  you  cre- 
ated this  thing !  See  your  work  !  If  it  lived  to  be  eighty 
it  would  always  hang  like  a  millstone  round  my  neck,  have 
the  right  to  demand  good  from  me,  and  curse  me  for  its 
sorrow.  A  parent  is  only  like  to  God :  if  his  work  turns 
out  bad  so  much  the  worse  for  him ;  he  dare  not  wash  his 
hands  of   it.    Time  and  years  can  never  bring  the  day 
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when  you  can  say  to  your  child, '  Soul,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  you  ? ' " 

Waldo  said  dreamily : 

"  It  is  a  marvellous  thing  that  one  soul  should  have  power 
to  cause  another." 

She  heard  the  words  as  she  heard  the  beating  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  ;  her  thoughts  ran  on  in  their  own  line. 

"  They  say,  '  God  sends  the  little  babies.'  Of  all  the 
dastardly  revolting  lies  men  tell  to  suit  themselves,  I  hate 
that  most.  I  suppose  my  father  said  so  when  he  knew  he 
was  dying  of  consumption,  and  my  mother  when  she  knew 
she  had  nothing  to  support  me  on,  and  they  created  me  to 
feed  like  a  dog  from  stranger  hands.  Men  do  not  say  God 
sends  the  books,  or  the  newspaper  articles,  or  the  machines 
they  make;  and  then  sigh,  and  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  say  they  can't  help  it.  Why  do  they  say  so  about 
other  things  ?  Liars !  '  God  sends  the  little  bibies  ! '  " 
She  struck  her  foot  fretfully  against  the  splash-board. 
"  The  small  children  say  so  earnestly.  They  touch  the  lit- 
tle stranger  reverently  who  had  just  come  from  G^d's  far 
country,  and  they  peep  about  the  room  to  see  if  rot  one 
white  feather  has  dropped  from  the  wing  of  the  angel  that 
brought  him.  On  their  lips  the  phrase  means  much  ;  on  all 
others  it  is  a  deliberate  lie.  Noticeable  too,"  she  said,  droi> 
ping  in  an  instant  from  the  passionate  into  a  low,  mocking 
tone,  "  when  people  are  married,  tiiough  they  should  have 
sixty  children,  they  throw  the  whole  onus  on  God.  When 
they  are  not,  we  hear  nothing  about  God's  having  sent 
them.  When  there  has  been  no  legal  contract  between 
the  parents,  who  sends  the  little  children  then  ?  The  Devil 
perhaps!"  she  laughed  her  little  silvery,  mocking  laugh. 
"Odd  that  some  men  should  come  from  hell  and  some 
from  heaven,  and  yet  all  look  so  much  alike  when  they  get 
here." 

Waldo  wondered  at  her.  He  had  not  the  /  to  her 
thoughts,  and  did  not  see  the  string  on  which  they  were 
strung.     She  drew  her  cloud  tightly  about  her. 

"  It  must  be  very  nice  to  believe  in  the  Devil,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  wish  I  did.  If  it  would  be  of  any  use  I  would  pray  three 
hours  night  and  morning  on  my  bare  knees,  '  God,  let  me 
believe  in  Satan.'  He  is  so  useful  to  those  people  who  do. 
They  may  be  as  selhsh  and  as  sensual  as  they  please,  and, 
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between  God's  will  and  the  Devil's  action,  always  have  some 
one  to  throw  their  sin  on.  But  we,  wretched  unbelievers,  we 
bear  our  own  burdens;  we  must  say,  'I  myself  did  it,  /. 
Not  God,  nor  Satan;  I  myself!'  That  is  the  sting  that 
strikts  deep.  Waldo,"  she  said  gently,  with  a  sudden  and 
complete  change  of  manner,  "  I  like  you  so  much,  I  love 
you."  She  rested  her  cheek  softly  against  his  shoulder. 
"  When  I  am  with  you  I  never  know  that  I  am  a  woman  and 
you  are  a  man ;  I  only  know  that  we  are  both  things  that 
think.  Other  men  when  I  am  with  them,  whether  I  love 
them  or  not,  they  are  mere  bodies  to  me;  but  you  are  a 
spirit;  I  like  you.  Look,"  she  said  quickly,  sinking  back 
into  her  corner,  "  what  a  pretty  pinkness  there  is  on  all  the 
hill-tops !    The  sun  will  rise  in  a  moment." 

Waldo  lifted  his  eyes  to  look  round  over  the  circle  of 
golden  hills ;  and  the  horses,  as  the  first  sunbeams  touched 
them,  shook  their  heads  and  champed  their  bright  bits,  till 
the  brass  settings  in  their  harness  glittered  again. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  they  neared  the  farm-house :  a 
red-brick  building,  with  kraals  to  the  right  and  a  small 
orchard  to  the  left.  Already  there  were  ligns  of  unusual 
life  and  bustle  :  one  cart,  a  wagon,  and  a  couple  of  saddles 
against  the  wall  betokened  the  arrival  of  a  few  early  guests, 
whose  numbers  would  soon  be  largely  increased.  To  a 
Dutch  country  wedding  guests  start  up  in  numbers  aston- 
ishmg  to  one  who  has  merely  ridden  through  the  plains  of 
a  sparsely-inhabited  karroo. 

As  the  morning  advances,  riders  on  many  shades  of  steeds 
appear  from  all  directions,  and  add  their  saddles  to  the 
long  rows  against  the  walls,  shake  hands,  drink  coffee,  and 
stand  about  outside  in  groups  to  watch  the  arriving  carts 
and  ox-wagons,  as  they  are  unburdened  of  their  heavy 
freight  of  massive  Tantes  and  comely  daughters,  followed 
by  swarms  of  children  of  all  sizes,  dressed  in  all  manner  of 
prim  and  mole-skin,  who  are  taken  care  of  by  Hottentot, 
Kaffir,  and  half-caste  nurses,  whose  many-shaded  com- 
plexions, ranging  from  light  yellow  up  to  ebony  black,  add 
variety  to  the  animated  scene.  Evervwhere  is  excitement 
and  bustle,  which  gradually  increases'  as  the  time  for  the 
return  of  the  wedding  party  approaches.  Preparations 
tor  the  feast  are  actively  advancing  in  the  kitchen  ;  coffee 
IS  liberally  handed  round,  and  amid  a  profound  sensation, 
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and  the  firing  of  guns,  the  horse-wagon  draws  up,  and  the 
wedding   party  alight.    Bride    and  bridegroom  with  their 
attendants,  march  solemnly  to  the  marriage-chamber,  where 
bed  and  box  are  decked  out  in  white,  with  ends  of  ribbon 
and  artificial  flowers,  and  where  on  a  row  of  chairs  the  party 
solemnly  seat  themselves.    After  a  time  bridesmaid  and 
best  man  arise,  and  conduct  in  with  ceremony  each  individ- 
ual guest,  to  wish  success  and  to  kiss  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Then  the  feast  is  set  on  the  table,  and  it  is  almost  sunset 
before  the  dishes  are  cleared  away,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
day  begins.     Everything  is   removed  from  the  great  front 
room,  and  the  mud  floor,  well  rubbed  with  bullock's  blood, 
glistens  like  polished  mahogany.    The   female   portion   of 
the  assembly  flock  into  the  side-rooms  to  attire  themselves 
for  the  evening,  and  re-issue  clad  in  white  muslin,  and  gay 
with   bright   ribbons    and    brass  jewellry.       The    dancing 
begins   as   the  first   tallow  candles  are  ^tuck  up  about  the 
walls,  the  music  coming  from  a  couple  of  fiddlers  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.     Bride  and  bridegroom  open   the  ball,  and 
the  floor  is  soon  covered  with  whirling  couples,  and  every 
one's  spirits   rise.    The  bridal  pair  minP'le  freely  m  the 
throng,  and  here  and  there  a  musical  man  sings  vigorously 
as  he  drags  his  partner  throu{  h  the   Blue  Water  or  John 
Speriwig;  boys  shout  and  applaud,  and  the  enjoyment  and 
confusion  are  intense,   till  eleven  o'clock  comes.     By  this 
time  the  children  who  swarm  in  the   side-rooms  are  not  to 
be  kept  quiet  longer,  even  by  hunches  of  bread  and  cake ; 
there  is  a  general  howl  and  wail,  that  rises  yet  higher  than 
the  scraping  of  fiddles,  and  mothers  rush  from  their  partners 
to  knock  small  heads  together,  and  cuff  little  nursemaids, 
and  force  the  wallers  down  into  unoccupied  corners  of  beds, 
under    tables,  and    behind   boxes.     In  half-an-hour  every 
variety  of  childish  snore  is  heard  on  all  sides,  and  it  has 
become  perilous  to  raise  or  set  down  a  foot  in  any  of  the 
side-rooms  lest  a  small  head  or  hand  should  be  crushed. 
Now,  too,  the  busy  feet  have  broken  the  solid  coating  of  the 
floor,  and  a  cloud  of  fine  dust  arises,  that  makes  a  yellow 
halo  round  the  candles,  and  sets  ;.sthmatic  people  cough- 
ing, and  grows  denser,  till  to  recognize  any  one  on  ihe  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room  becomes  impossible,  and  a  partner  s 
face  is  seen  through  a  yellow  mist. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  bride  is  led  to  the  marriage-chamber 
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and  undressed;  the  lights  are  blown  out,  and  the  bride- 
groom is  brought  to  the  door  by  the  best  man,  who  gives 
him  the  key ;  then  the  door  is  shut  and  locked,  and  the  rev- 
els rise  higher  than  ever.  There  is  no  thought  of  sleep  till 
morning,  and  no  unoccupied  spot  where  sleep  may  be  found. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  on  the  night  of 
Tant'  Sannie's  wedding  that  Lyndall  sat  near  the  doorway  in 
one  of  the  side-rooms,  to  watch  the  dancers  as  they  appeared 
and  disappeared  in  the  yellow  cloud  of  dust.  Gregory  sat 
i.ioodily  in  a  corner  of  the  large  dancing-room.  His  little 
betrothed  touched  his  arm. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  and  ask  Lyndall  to  dance  with  you, 
she  said ;  she  must  be  so  tired  ;  she  has  sat  still  the  whole 
evening." 

"  I  have  asked  her  three  times,"  replied  her  lover  shortly. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  be  her  dog,  and  creep  to  her  feet,  just  to 
give  her  the  pleasure  of  kicking  me^not  for  you,  Em  nor 
for  anybody  else." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  had  asked  her,  Greg,"  said  his 
little  betrothed  humbly ;  and  she  went  away  to  pour  out 
coffee. 

Nevertheless,  some  time  after  Gregory  found  he  had 
shifted  so  far  round  the  room  as  to  be  close  to  the  door 
where  Lyndall  sat.  After  standing  for  some  time  he  in- 
quired whether  he  might  not  bring  her  a  cup  of  coffee.  She 
declined :  but  still  he  stood  Cii  (why  should  he  not  stand 
there  as  well  as  anywhere  eise  ?),  and  then  he  stepped  into 
the  bedroom. 

"  May  I  not  bring  you  a  stove,  Miss  Lyndall,  to  put  your 
feet  on  ? " 

"  Thank  you." 

He  sought  for  one,  and  put  it  under  her  feet. 

"  There  is  a  draught  from  that  broken  window,  shall  I  stuff 
something  in  the  pane  ?  " 

"  No  ;  we  want  air." 

Gregory  looked  round,  but,  nothing  else  suggesting  itself, 
he  sat  down  on  a  box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door. 
Lyndall  sat  before  him,  her  chin  resting  in  her  hand ;  her 
eyes,  steel-gray  by  day  but  black  by  night,  looked  thro'iph 
the  doorway  into  the  next  room.  After  a  time  he  thought 
she  had  entirely  forgoiten  his  proximity,  and  he  dared  to 
inspect  the  little  bauds  and  neck  as  he  never  dured  when 
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he  was  in  momentary  dread  of  the  eyes  being  turned  up<»K 
him.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  which  seemed  to  take  he* 
yet  further  from  the  white-clad,  gewgawed  women  about  her; 
and  the  little  hands  were  white,  and  the  diamond  ring 
glittered.  Where  had  she  got  that  ring  ?  He  bent  forward 
a  little  and  tried  to  decipher  the  letters,  but  the  candle-light 
was  too  faint.  When  he  looked  up  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him.  She  was  looking  at  him— not,  Gregory  felt,  as  she  had 
ever  looked  at  him  before ;  not  as  though  he  were  a  stump 
or  a  stone  that  chance  had  thrown  in  her  way.  To-night, 
whether  it  were  critically,  or  kindly,  or  unkindly  he  could 
not  tell,  but  she  looked  at  him,  at  the  man,  Gregory  Rose, 
with  attention.  A  vague  elation  filled  him.  He  clenched 
his  fist  tight  to  think  of  some  good  idea  he  might  express  to 
her ;  but  of  all  those  profound  things  he  had  pictured  him- 
self as  saying  to  her,  when  he  sat  alone  in  the  daub-and- 
wattle  house,  not  one  came.    He  said  at  last : 

"These  Boer  dances  are  very  low  things  ;  "  and  then,  as 
soon  as  it  had  gone  from  him,  he  thought  it  was  not  a  clever 
remark,  and  wished  it  back. 

Before  Lyndall  replied  Em  looked  in  at  the  door. 

"Oh,  come,"  she  said;  "they  are  going  to  have  the 
cushion-dance.  I  do  not  want  to  kiss  any  of  these  fellow:;. 
1  ake  me  quickly." 

She  slipped  her  hand  into  Gregory's  arm. 

"It  is  so  dusty,  Em  ;  do  you  care  to  dance  any  mc 
he  asked,  without  rising. 

•;  Oh,  I  do  not  mind  the  dust,  and  the  dancing  rest;    n- 

But  he  did  not  move.  .    ,,  u 

"  I  feel  tired ;  I  do  not  think  I  shall  dance  again,     he 

said.  ,  ^      . 

Em  withdrew  her  hand,  and  a  young  farmer  came  to  the 

door  and  bore  her  off. 

"  I  have  often  imagined,"  remarked  Gregory— but  Lyridall 

had  risen."  ,         ^        ,,,  , ,     , 

"I  am  tired,"  she  said.  "I  wonder  where  Waldo  is; 
he  must  take  me  home.  These  people  will  not  leave  oft  till 
morning,  I  suppose ;  it  is  three  already."  .   ^  n    r 

She  made  her  way  past  the  fiddlers,  and  a  bench  full  of 
tired  dancers,  and  passed  out  at  the  front  door.  On  the 
"  stoep  "  a  group  of  men  and  boys  were  smoking,  peeping  in 
at  the  windows,  and  cracking  coarse  jokes.     Waldo  was 
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certainly  not  among  them,  and  she  made  her  way  to  the 
carts  and  wagons  drawn  up  at  some  distance  from  tiie  home- 
stead. 

"  Waldo,"  she  said,  peering  into  a  large  cart, "  is  that  you  ? 
I  am  so  dazed  with  the  tallow  candles,  I  see  nothing." 

He  had  made  himself  a  place  between  the  two  seats.  She 
climbed  up  and  sat  on  the  sloping  floor  in  front. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here,"  she  said,  drawing  her 
skirt  up  about  her  shoulders.  "  You  must  take  me  home 
presently,  but  not  now." 

She  leaned  her  head  on  the  seat  near  to  his,  and  they 
listened  in  silence  to  the  fitful  twanging  of  the  fiddles  as  the 
night-wind  bore  it  from  the  farm-house,  and  to  the  ceaseless 
thud  of  the  dancers,  and  the  peals  of  gross  laughter.  She 
stretched  out  her  little  hand  to  feel  for  his. 

"  It  is  so  nice  to  lie  here  and  hear  that  noise,"  she  said. 
"  I  like  to  feel  that  strange  life  beating  up  against  me.  I 
like  to  realize  forms  of  life  utterly  unlike  mine."  She  drew 
a  long  breath.  "  When  my  own  life  feels  small,  and  I  am 
oppressed  with  it,  I  like  to  crush  together,  and  see  it  in  a 
picture,  in  an  instant,  a  multitude  of  disconnected  unlike 
phases  of  human  life — a  media;val  monk  with  his  string  of 
beads  pacing  the  quiet  orchard,  and  looking  -  -^  from  the 
grass  at  his  feet  to  the  heavy  fruit-trees ;  little  A.  ilay  boys 
playing  naked  on  a  shining  sea-beach ;  a  Hindoo  pt  .losopher 
alone  under  his  banyan-tree,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  so 
that  in  the  thought  of  God  he  may  lose  himself ;  a  troop  of 
Bacchanalians  dressed  in  white,  with  crowns  of  vine-leaves, 
dancing  along  the  Roman  streets ;  a  martyr  on  the  night  of 
his  death  looking  through  the  narrow  window  to  the  sky, 
and  feeling  that  already  he  has  the  wings  that  shall  bear 
him  up  "  (she  moved  her  hand  dreamily  over  her  face)  ;  "an 
epicurean  discoursing  at  a  Roman  bath  to  a  knot  of  his  dis- 
ciples on  the  nature  of  happiness ;  a  Kaffir  witch-doctor 
seeking  for  herbs  by  moonlight,  while  from  the  huts  on  the 
hill-side  come  the  sound  of  dogs  barking,  and  the  voices  of 
women  and  children  ;  a  mother  giving  bread  and  milk  to  her 
children  in  little  wooden  basins  and  singing  the  evening 
song.  I  like  to  see  it  all ;  I  feel  it  run  through  me — that  life 
belongs  to  me ;  it  makes  my  little  life  larger,  it  breaks  down 
the  narrow  walls  that  shut  me  in." 

She  sighed,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 
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"  Have  you  made  any  plan  ? "  she  asked  him  presently. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  the  words  coming  in  jets,  with  pauses 
between  :  "  I  will  take  the  gray  mare— I  will  travel  first— 
1  will  see  the  world— then  I  will  find  work." 

"  What  work  ? " 

♦•  I  do  not  know." 

She  made  a  little  impatient  movement.  _ 

"  That  is  no  plan  ;  travel— see  the  world— find  work !  If 
you  go  into  the  world  aimless,  without  a  definite  object, 
dreaming— dreaming,  you  will  be  definitely  defeated,  bam- 
boozled, knocked  this  way  and  that.  In  the  end  you  will 
stand  with  your  beautiful  life  all  spent,  and  nothing  to  show. 
They  talk  of  genius— it  is  nothing  but  this,  that  a  man  knows 
what  he  can  do  best,  and  does  it  and  nothing  else.  Waldo," 
she  said,  knitting  her  little  fingers  closer  among  his,  "  I  wish 
I  could  help  you;  T  wish  I  could  make  you  see  that  you 
must  decide  what  you  will  be  and  do.  It  does  not  matter 
what  you  choose— be  a  farmer,  business-man,  artist,  what  you 
will— but  know  your  aim,  and  live  for  that  one  thing.  We 
have  only  one  life.  The  secret  of  success  is  concentration  ; 
wherever  there  has  been  a  great  life,  or  a  great  work,  that 
has  gone  before.  Taste  everything  a  little,  look  at  ever\'- 
thing  a  little  ;  but  live  for  one  thing.  Anything  is  possible 
to  a  man  who  knows  his  end  and  moves  straight  for  it,  and 
for  it  alone.  I  will  show  you  what  I  mean,"  she  said,  con- 
cisely; "  words  are  gas  till  you  condi     "^  them  into  pictures." 

"  Suppose  a  woman,  young,  friendless  as  I  am,  the  weak- 
est thing  on  God's  earth.  But  she  must  make  her  way 
through  life.  What  she  would  be  she  cannot  be  because  she 
is  a  woman :  so  she  looks  carefully  at  herself  and  the  world 
about  her.  to  see  where  her  path  must  be  made.  I'here 
is  no  one  to  help  her ;  she  must  help  herself.  She  looks. 
These  things  she  has— a  sweet  voice,  rich  in  subtle  in- 
tonations ;  a  fair,  very  fair  face,  with  a  power  of  concen- 
trating in  itself,  and  giving  expression  to  feelings  that 
otherwise  must  have  been  dissipated  in  words;  a  rare 
power  of  entering  into  other  lives  unlike  her  own,  and  in- 
tuitively reading  them  aright.  These  qualities  she  has. 
How  shall  she  use  them  ?  A  poet,  a  writer,  needs  only  the 
mental;  what  use  has  he  for  a  beautiful  body  that  regis- 
ters clearly  mental  emotions?  And  the  painter  wants  an 
eye  for  form  and  color,  and  the  musician  an  ear  for  time 
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and  tune,  and  the  mere  drudge  has  no  need  for  mental 
gifts.  But  there  is  one  art  in  which  all  she  has  would  be 
used,  for  which  they  are  all  necessary — the  tijlicate  ex- 
pressive body,  the  rich  voice,  the  power  of  mental  trans- 
positi  n.  The  actor,  who  absorbs  and  then  reflects  from 
himself  other  human  lives,  needs  them  all,  but  needs  not 
much  more.  This  is  her  end;  but  how  to  reach  it.  Be- 
fore her  are  endless  difficulties :  seas  must  be  crossed, 
poverty  must  be  endured,  loneliness,  want.  She  must  be 
content  to  wait  long  before  she  can  even  get  her  feet  upon 
the  path.  If  she  has  made  blunders  in  the  past,  if  she  has 
weighted  herself  with  a  burden  which  she  must  bear  to  the 
end,  she  must  but  bear  the  burden  bravely,  and  labor  on. 
There  is  no  use  in  wailing  and  repentance  here :  the  next 
world  is  the  place  for  that ;  this  life  is  too  short.  By  our 
errors  we  see  deeper  into  life.  They  help  us."  She  united 
for  awhile.  "  If  she  does  all  this — if  she  waits  patiently,  if 
she  is  never  cast  down,  never  despairs,  never  forgets  her 
end,  moves  straight  toward  it,  bending  men  and  things  most 
unlikely  to  her  purpose — she  must  succeed  at  last.  Men 
and  things  are  plastic  ;  they  part  to  the  right  and  left  when 
one  comes  among  them  moving  in  a  straight  line  to  one  end. 
I  know  it  by  my  own  little  experience,"  she  said.  "  Long 
years  ago  I  resolved  to  be  sent  to  school.  It  seemed  a 
thing  utterly  out  of  my  power ;  but  I  waited,  I  watched,  I 
collected  clothes,  I  wrote,  took  my  place  at  the  school; 
when  all  was  ready  I  bore  with  my  full  force  on  the  Boer- 
woman,  and  she  sent  me  at  last.  It  was  a  small  thing;  but 
life  is  made  up  of  small  things,  as  a  body  is  built  up  of  cells. 
What  has  been  done  in  small  things  can  be  dore  in  large. 
Shall  be,"  she  said  softly. 

Waldo  listened.  To  him  the  words  were  no  confession, 
no  glimpse  into  the  strong,  proua,  restless  heart  of  the 
woman.  They  were  general  words  with  a  general  appli- 
cation. He  looked  up  into  the  sparkling  sky  with  dull 
eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "but  when  we  lie  and  think,  and  think, 
we  see  that  there  is  nothing  worth  doing.  The  universe 
is  so  larp  \  and  man  is  so  small " 

She  shook  her  head  quickly. 

"  But  we  must  not  think  so  far ;  it  is  madness,  it  is  a 
disease.    We  k»ow  that  no  man's  work  is  great,  and  stands 
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fonver.  Muses  is  dead,  and  the  propheis,  and  the  books 
that  our  grandmothers  fed  on  the  mould  is  eating.  Your 
poet  and  painter  and  actor — before  the  shouts  that  applaud 
them  have  died,  their  names  erow  strange,  they  are  mile- 
stones that  the  world  has  passed.  Men  have  set  their  mark 
on  mankind  forever,  as  they  thought ;  but  time  has  washed 
it  out  aa  it  has  washed  out  mountains  and  continents."  She 
raised  herself  on  her  elbow.  "And  what,  if  vieconMhc\p 
mankind,  and  leave  the  traces  of  our  work  upoa  it  to  the 
end  ?  Mankind  is  only  an  ephemeral  blossom  on  the  tree 
of  time;  there  were  others  before  it  opened;  there  will 
be  others  after  it  has  fallen.  Where  was  man  in  the  time 
of  the  dicynodont,  and  when  hoary  monsters  wallowed  in  the 
mud  ?  Will  he  be  found  in  the  xons  that  are  to  come  ? 
We  are  sparks,  we  are  shadows,  we  are  pollen,  which  the 
next  wind  will  carry  away.  We  are  dying  already ;  it  is  all  a 
dream. 

"  I  know  that  thought.  When  the  fever  of  living  is  on  us, 
when  the  desire  to  become,  to  know,  to  do,  is  driving  us 
mad,  we  can  use  it  as  an  anodyne,  to  still  the  fever  and  cool 
our  beating  pulses.  But  it  is  poison,  not  a  food.  If  we  live 
on  it  it  will  turn  our  blood  to  ice ;  we  might  as  well  be  dead. 
We  must  not,  Waldo ;  I  want  your  life  to  be  beautiful,  to  end 
in  something.  You  are  nobler  and  stronger  than  I,"  she 
said ;  "  and  as  much  better  as  one  of  God's  great  angels  is 
better  than  a  sinning  man.  Your  life  must  go  for  some- 
thing." 

"  Yes,  we  will  work,"  he  said. 

She  moved  closer  to  him  and  lay  still,  his  black  curls 
touching  her  smooth  little  head. 

Doss,  who  had  lain  at  his  master's  side,  climbed  over  the 
bench,  and  curled  himself  up  in  her  lap.  She  drew  her 
skirt  up  over  him,  and  the  three  sat  motionless  for  a  long 

vValdo,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "they  are  laughing  at 
us." 

"  Who  ? "  he  asked,  starting  up. 

"  They— the  stars !  "  she  said  softly.  "  Do  you  not  see  ? 
there  is  a  little,  white,  mocking  finger  pointing  down  at 
us  from  each  one  of  them !  We  arc  talking  of  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow,  and  our  hearts  are  so  strong ;  we  are  not 
thinking  of  something  that  can  touch  us  softly  in  the  dark, 
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and  make  us  still  forever.  They  are  lauehine  at  us, 
Waldo."  ^     ^  ^ 

Both  sat  looking  upward. 

"  Do  you  ever  pray  ?  "  he  asked  her  in  a  low  voice. 

"No.'^ 

"  I  never  do  ;  but  I  might  when  I  look  up  there.  I  will 
tell  you,"  he  added,  in  a  still  lower  voice,  "  where  I  could 
pray.  If  there  were  a  wall  of  rock  on  the  edge  of  -i 
world,  and  one  rock  stretched  out  far,  far  into  spr  and 
I  stood  alone  upon  it,  alone,  with  stars  above  me,  ..'i  .ars 
below  me — I  would  not  say  anything  ;  but  the  feeli..  juld 
be  prayer." 

Th<.f^  was  an  end  to  their  conversation  after  that,  and  Doss 
fell  a^lfepon  her  knee.  At  last  the  night-wind  grew  very 
chilly. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  shivering,  and  drawing  the  skirt  about 
her  shoulders,  "  I  am  cold.  Span-iii  the  horses,  and  call  me 
when  you  are  ready." 

She  slipped  down  and  walked  toward  the  house.  Doss  stiffly 
following  her,  not  pleased  at  being  roused.  At  the  door  she 
met  Gregory. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere  ;  may  I  not  drive 
you  home  ?  "  he  said. 

*'  Waldo  drives  m"  "  she  replie  '.  passing  on ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  Gregory  u  \\.  she  loc  i  at  him  in  the  old  way, 
without  seeing  him.  But  before  !>  had  reached  the  door 
an  idea  had  occurred  to  he.-,  lor  she  turned. 

"  If  you  wish  to  drive  tr,.;  you  may." 

Gregory  went  ^o  look  fc  Krn,  whom  he  found  pouring  out 
coffee  in  the  ba;  k  00m.  lie  put  his  hand  quickly  on  her 
shoulder. 

"You  must  ride  with  Waldo;  I  am  going  to  drive  your 
cousin  home." 

"But  I  can't  come  just  now,  Greg;  I  promised  Tant' 
Sannie  Muller  to  look  after  the  things  while  she  went  to 
rest  a  little." 

"  Well,  you  can  come  presently,  can't  you  ?  I  didn't  say 
you  were  to  come  now.  I'm  sick  of  this  thing,"  said 
Gregory,  turning  sharply  on  his  heel.  "  Why  must  I  sit 
up  the  whole  night  because  your  step-mother  chooses  to  get 
married  ? " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right  Greg,  I  only  meant ** 
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But  he  did  not  hear  her,  and  a  man  had  come  up  to  have 
his  cup  filled. 

An  hour  after  Waldo  came  in  to  look  for  her,  and  found 
her  still  busy  at  the  table. 

"  The  horses  are  ready,"  he  said ;  "  but  if  you  would  like 
to  have  one  dance  more  I  will  wait." 

She  shook  her  head  wearily. 

"  No ;  I  am  quite  ready.    I  want  to  go." 

And  soon  they  were  on  the  sandy  road  the  buggy  had 
travelled  an  hour  before.  Their  horses,  with  heads  close 
together,  nodded  sleepily  as  they  walked  in  the  starlight; 
you  might  have  counted  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  feet  in 
the  sand ;  and  Waldo  in  his  saddle  nodded  drowsily  also. 
Only  Em  was  awake,  and  watched  the  starlit  road  with  wide- 
open  eyes.    At  last  she  spoke. 

"  I  wonder  if  all  people  feel  so  old,  so  very  old,  when  they 
get  to  be  seventeen  ? " 

"  Not  older  than  before,"  said  Waldo,  sleepily,  pulling  at 
his  bridle. 

Presently  she  said  again, 

"I  wish  I  could  have  been  a  child  always.  You  are  good 
then.  You  are  never  selfish ;  you  like  every  one  to  have 
everything;  but  when  you  are  grown  up  there  are  some 
things  you  like  to  have  all  to  yourself,  you  don't  like  any  one 
else  to  have  any  of  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Waldo  sleepily,  and  she  did  not  speak  again. 

When  they  reached  the  farm-house  all  was  dark,  for  Lyn- 
dall  retired  as  soon  as  they  got  home. 

Waldo  lifted  Em  from  her  saddle,  and  for  a  moment  she 
leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  clung  to  him. 

"  You  are  very  tired,"  he  said,  as  he  walked  with  her  to 
tlie  door  ;  "  let  me  go  in  and  light  a  candle  for  you," 

"No,  thank  you  ;  it  is  all  right,"  %\.t  said.  "Good  night, 
Waldo  dear." 

But  when  she  went  in  she  sat  long  alone  in  the  dark. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WALDO  GOES  OUT    TO     TASTE    LIFE,   AND  EM  STAYS 
AT  HOME  AND  TASTES  IT. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  packing  his  bundles  for 
the  next  morning's  start,  Waldo  looked  up,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  Em's  yellow  head  peeping  in  at  his  door.  It 
was  many  a  month  since  she  had  been  there.  She  said 
she  had  made  him  sandwiches  for  his  journey,  and  she 
stayed  awhile  to  help  him  put  his  goods  into  the  saddle- 
bags." 

"  You  can  leave  the  old  things  lying  about,"  she  said ; 
"  I  will  lock  the  room,  and  keep  it  waiting  for  you  to  come 
back  some  day." 

To  come  back  some  day!  Would  the  bird  ever  return 
to  its  cage?  But  he  thanked  her.  When  she  went  away 
he  stood  on  the  doorstep  holding  the  candle  till  she  had 
almost  reached  the  house.  But  Em  was  that  evening  in 
no  hurry  to  enter,  and,  instead  of  going  in  at  the  back 
door,  walked  with  lagging  footsteps  round  the  low  brick 
wall  that  ran  before  the  house.  Opposite  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  parlor  she  stopped.  The  little  room,  kept  care- 
fully closed  in  Tant'  Sannie's  time,  was  well  lighted  by  a 
paraffin  lamp ;  books  and  work  lay  strewn  about  it,  and  it 
wore  a  bright,  habitable  aspect.  Beside  the  lamp  at  the 
table  in  the  corner  sat  Lyndall,  the  open  letters  and  papers 
of  the  day's  post  lying  scattered  before  her,  while  she 
perused  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  At  the  centre  table, 
with  his  arms  folded  on  an  open  paper,  which  there  was  not 
light  enough  to  read,  sat  Gregory.  He  was  looking  at  her. 
The  light  from  the  open  window  fell  on  Em's  little  face 
under  its  white  "kapje"  as  she  looked  in,  but  no  one 
glanced  that  way. 

"  Go  and  fetch  me  a  glass  of  water,"  Lyndall  said  at  last. 

Gregory  went  out  to  find  it ;  when  he  put  it  down  at  her 
side  she  merely  moved  her  head  in  recognition,  and  he  went 
back  to  his  seat  and  his  old  occupation.  Then  Em  moved 
slowly  away  from  the  window,  and  through  it  came  in  spot- 
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ted,  hard-winged  insects,  to  play  round  the  lamp,  till,  one  by 
one,  they  stuck  to  its  glass,  and  fell  to  the  foot  dead. 

Ten  o'clock  struck.  Then  Lyndall  rose,  gathere  i  up  her 
papers  and  letters,  and  wished  Gregory  good-night.  Some 
time  after  Em  entered ;  she  had  been  sitting  all  the  while 
on  the  loft-ladder,  and  had  draw  a  iier  "kapje"down  very 
much  over  her  face. 

Gregory  was  piecing  together  the  bits  of  an  envelope 
when  she  came  in. 

"  I  thought  yon  were  never  coming,"  he  said,  turning 
round  quickly,  and  throwing  the  fragments  on  10  the  floor. 
"  You  know  I  have  been  shearing  all  day,  and  it  is  ten 
o'clock  already." 

"  I'm  sorry.  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  going  so  soon," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  can't  hear  what  you  say.  What  makes  you  mumble 
so  ?    Well,  good-night,  Em." 

He  stooped  down  hastily  to  kiss  her. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Gregory." 

"Well,  make  haste,"  he  said,  pettishly, 
tired.  I've  been  sitting  here  all  the  evening, 
you  come  and  talk  before  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  long,"  she  answered,  verj-  steadily 
now.  "  I  think,  Gregory,  it  would  be  better  if  you  and  I 
were  never  to  be  married." 

"  Good  heavens  !  Em,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  thought 
you  were  so  fond  of  me  ?  You  always  professed  to  be. 
What  on  earth  have  you  taken  into  your  head  now?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  better,"  she  said,  folding  her  hands 
over  each  other,  very  iiuch  as  though  she  were  praying. 

"  Better,  Em !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Even  a  woman 
can't  take  a  freak  all  about  nothing  I  You  must  have  some 
reason  for  it,  and  I'm  sure  I've  done  nothing  to  offend  you. 
I  wrote  only  to-day  to  my  sister  to  tell  her  to  come  up  next 
month  to  our  wedding,  and  I've  been  as  affectionate  and 
happy  as  possible.     Come — what's  the  matter  ?  " 

He  put  his  arm  half  round  her  shoulder,  very  loosely. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better,"  she  answered,  slowly. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  said,  drawing  himself  up,  "  if  you  won't 
enter  into  explanations  you  won't ;  and  I'm  not  the  man  to 
beg  and  pray — not  to  any  woman,  and  you  know  that !  If 
you  don't  want  to  marry  me  I  can't  oblige  you  to,  of  course." 
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She  stood  quite  still  before  him. 

"  You  women  never  do  know  your  own  minds  for  two  days 
together;  and  of  course  you  know  the  state  of  your  own 
feelings  best ;  but  it's  very  strange.  Have  you  really  made 
up  your  mind,  Em  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I'm  very  sorry.  I'm  sure  I've  not  been  in  any- 
thing to  blame.  A  man  can't  always  be  billing  and  cooing ; 
but,  as  you  say,  if  your  feeling  for  me  has  changed,  it's 
much  better  you  shouldn't  marry  me.  There's  nothing  so 
foolish  as  to  marry  some  one  you  don't  love ;  and  I  only 
wish  for  your  happiness,  I'm  sure.  I  daresay  you'll  find 
some  one  can  make  you  much  happier  than  /  could ;  the 
first  person  we  love  is  seldom  the  right  one.  You  are  very 
young ;  it's  quite  natural  you  should  change." 

She  said  nothing. 

"Things  often  seem  hard  at  the  time,  but  Providence 
makes  them  turn  out  for  the  best  in  the  end,"  said  Gregory. 

"  You'll  let  me  kiss  you,  Em,  just  for  old  friendship's 
sake."  He  stooped  down.  "  You  must  look  upon  me  as  a 
dear  brother,  as  a  cousin  at  least ;  as  long  as  I  am  on  the 
farm  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  help  you,  Em." 

Soon  after  the  brown  pony  was  cantering  along  the  foot- 
path to  the  daub-and-wattle  house,  and  his  master  as  he 
rode  whistled  John  Speriwig  and  the  Thorn  Kloof  schot- 
tische. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  touched  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 
prickly  pear  upon  the  "  kopje,"  and  the  early  cocks  and  hens 
still  strutted  about  stiffly  after  the  night's  roost,  when 
Waldo  stood  before  the  wagon-house  saddling  the  gray 
mare.  Eveiy  now  and  then  he  glanced  up  at  the  old 
familiar  objects:  they  had  a  new  aspect  that  mv-rning. 
Even  the  cocks,  se^n  in  the  light  of  parting,  had  a  peculiar 
interest,  and  he  listened  with  conscious  attention  while  one 
crowed  clear  and  loud  as  it  stood  on  the  pig  sty  wall.  He 
wished  goud-morning  softly  to  the  Kaffir- woman  who  was 
coming  >  p  from  the  huts  to  light  the  fire.  He  was  leaving 
them  all  to  that  old  life,  and  from  his  height  he  looked  down 
on  them  pityingly.  So  they  would  keep  on  crowing,  and 
coming  to  light  fires,  when  for  him  that  old  colorless  exist- 
ence was  but  a  dream. 

He  went  into  the  house  to  say  good-by  to  Em,  and  then 
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he  walked  to  the  door  of  Lyndall's  room  to  wake  her ;  but 
she  was  up,  and  standing  in  the  door-way. 

"  So  you  are  ready,"  she  said. 

Waldo  looked  at  her  with  sudden  heaviness ;  the  exhila- 
ration died  out  of  his  heart.  Her  gray  dressing-gown  hung 
close  about  her  and  below  its  edge  the  little  bare  feet  were 
resting  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  wonder  when  we  shall  meet  again,  Waldo  ?  What  you 
will  be  and  what  I  ?  " 

"  Will  you  write  to  me  ?  "  he  asked  of  her. 

**  Yes ;  and  if  I  should  not,  you  can  still  remember,  wher- 
ever you  are,  that  you  are  not  alone." 

"  I  have  left  Doss  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  Will  you  not  miss  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  want  you  to  have  him.  He  loves  you  better  than 
he  loves  me." 

"  Thank  you."    They  stood  quiet. 

"Good-by!"  she  said,  putting  her  little  hand  in  his,  and 
he  turned  away ;  but  when  he  reached  the  door  she  called  to 
him  : "  Come  back,  I  want  to  kiss  you."  She  drew  his  face 
down  to  hers,  and  held  it  with  both  hands,  and  kissed  it  on 
the  forehead  and  mouth.     "  Good-by,  dear !  " 

When  he  looked  back  the  little  figure  with  its  beautiful 
eyes  was  standing  in  the  door-way  still. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  KOPJE. 

"Goon-MORNlNOl" 

Em,  who  was  in  the  store-room  measuring  the  Kaffirs* 
rations,  looked  up  and  saw  her  former  lover  standing  between 
her  and  the  sunshine.  For  some  days  after  that  evening  on 
which  he  had  ridden  home  whistling  he  had  shunned  her. 
She  might  wish  to  enter  into  explanations,  and  he,  Gregory 
Rose,  was  not  the  man  for  that  kind  of  thing.  If  a  woman 
had  once  thrown  him  overboard  she  must  take  the  con- 
sequences, and  stand  by  them.  When,  however,  she  showed 
no  inclination  to  revert  to  the  past,  and  shunned  him  more 
than  he  shunned  her,  Gregory  softened. 
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"  You  must  let  me  call  you  Em  still,  and  be  like  a  brother 
to  you  till  I  go,"  he  said;  and  Em  thanked  him  so  humbly 
that  he  wished  she  hadn't.  It  wasn't  so  easy  after  that  to 
think  himself  an  inji.red  man. 

On  that  morning  he  stood  somf?  time  in  the  door-way 
switching  his  whip,  and  moving  rather  restlessly  from  one 
leg  to  the  other. 

"  I  think  I'll  just  take  a  walk  up  to  the  camps  and  see 
how  your  birds  are  getting  on.  Now  Waldo's  gone  you've 
no  one  to  see  after  things.  Nice  morning,  isn't  it  ?  "  Then 
he  added  suddenly,  "  I'll  just  go  round  to  the  house  and  get 
a  drink  of  water  first ; "  and  somewhat  awkwardly  walked 
off.  He  might  have  found  water  in  the  kitchen,  but  he 
never  glanced  toward  the  buckets.  In  the  front  room  a 
monkey  and  two  tumblers  stood  on  the  centre  table ;  b^i  he 
merely  looked  round,  peeped  into  the  parlor,  looked  round 
again,  and  then  walked  out  at  the  front  door,  and  found 
himself  again  at  the  store-room  without  having  satisfied  his 
thirst.  "  Awfully  nice  morning  this,"  he  said,  trying  to  pose 
himself  in  a  graceful  and  indifferent  attitude  against'  the 
door.    "  It  isn't  hot  and  it  isn't  cold.    It's  awfully  nice." 

"  Yes,"  said  Em. 

"  Your  cousin,  now,"  said  Gregory  in  an  aimless  sort  of 
way—"  I  suppose  she's  shut  up  in  her  room  writing  letters." 

"  No,"  said  Em.  ^ 

"  Gone  for  a  drive,  I  expect?    Nice  morning  for  a  drive." 
"  No." 

"  Gone  to  see  the  ostriches,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  No."  After  a  little  silence  Em  added,  "  I  saw  ber  go  by 
the  kraals  to  the  '  kopje.' " 

Grogory  crossed  and  uncrossed  his  legs. 

'•  Well,  I  think  I'll  just  go  and  have  a  look  about,"  he 
said,  "  and  see  how  things  are  getting  on  b(  fore  I  go  to  ♦'e 
camps.     Good-by  ;  so  long." 

Em  left  for  a  while  the  baj;s  she  was  folding  and  wen. 
the  window,  the  same  through  which  years  before,  Bonaparte 
had  watched  the  slouching  figure  cross  the  yard.  Gregory 
walked  to  the  pig  sty  first,  and  contemplated  the  pigs  for  a 
few  seconds  ;  then  turned  round,  and  stood  looking  fixedly 
at  the  v/all  of  the  fuel-house  as  though  he  thought  it  wanted 
repairing;  then  he  starud  off  suddenly  with  the  evident 
mtention   of   going   to    the    ostrith-camps ;    then  paused, 
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as  he 


hesitated,  and  finally  walked  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
"  kopje." 

Then  Em  went  back  to  the  comer,  and  folded  more 
sacks. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  "  kopje  "  Gregory  caught  sight 
of  a  whit.;  tail  wa"ing  among  the  stOiies,  and  a  succession 
of  short,  frantic  barks  told  where  Doss  was  engaged  in 
howling  imploringly  to  a  lizard  who  had  crept  t-^tween  two 
stones,  and  who  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  resun- 
ning  himself  at  that  particular  moment. 

The  dog's  mistress  sat  higher  up,  under  the  shelving 
rock,  her  face  bent  over  a  volume  of  plays  upon  her  knee. 
As  Gregory  mounted  the  stones  she  started  violently  and 
looked  up ;  then  resumed  her  book. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  troubling  you,"  said 
reached  her  side.    "  If  I  am  I  will  go  away. 

"  No ;  you  may  stay." 

"  I  fear  I  startled  you." 

"Yes;  your  step  was  firmer  than  it  generally  is.  I 
thought  it  was  that  of  somebody  else." 

"  Who  could  it  be  but  me  ?  "  asked  Gregory,  seating  him- 
self on  a  stone  at  her  feet. 

"  Do  you  suppose  you  are  the  only  man  who  would  find 
anything  to  attract  him  to  this  *  kopje  ?  '  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Gregory. 

He  was  not  going  to  argue  that  point  with  her,  nor  any 
other;  but  no  old  Boer  was  likely  to  take  the  trouble  of 
climbing  the  •'  kopje,"  and  who  else  was  there  ? 

She  continued  the  study  of  her  book. 

"  Miss  Lyndall,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  don't  know  why  it  is 
you  never  talk  to  me." 

•  We  had  a  long  conversation  yesterday,"  she  said  without 
looking  up. 

"  Yes ;  but  you  ask  me  questions  about  sheep  and  oxen. 
I  don't  call  that  talking.  You  used  to  talk  to  Waldo,  now," 
he  said,  in  an  aggrieved  tone  of  voice.  "  I've  heard  you 
when  1  came  in,  and  then  you've  just  left  off.  You  treated 
me  like  that  from  the  first  day ;  and  you  couldn't  tell  from 
just  looking  at  me  that  I  couldn't  talk  about  the  things  you 
like.  I'm  sure  I  know  as  much  about  such  things  as  Waldo 
does,"  said  Gregory,  in  exceeding  bitterness  of  spirit. 

"  I  do  not  know  which  things  you  refer  to.    If  you  will 
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enlighten  me  I  am  quite  prepared  to  speak  of  them,"  she 
said,  reading  as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  you  never  used  to  ask  Waldo  like  that,"  said  Greg- 
ory, in  a  more  sorely  aggrieved  tone  than  ever.  "  You  used 
just  to  begin." 

"  Well,  let  me  see,"  she  said  closing  her  book  and  folding 
her  hands  on  it.  "There  at  the  foot  of  the  '  kopje '  goes  a 
Kaffir ;  he  has  nothing  on  but  a  blanket ;  he  is  a  splendid 
fellow— six  feet  high,  with  a  magnificent  pair  of  legs.  In 
his  leather  bag  he  is  going  to  fetch  his  rations,  and  I  sup- 
pose to  kick  his  wife  with  his  beautiful  legs  when  he  gets 
home.  He  has  a  right  to  ^  he  bought  her  for  two  oxen. 
There  is  a  lean  dog  going  after  him,  to  whom  I  suppose  he 
never  gives  more  than  a  bone  from  which  he  has  suck'  d  the 
marrow ;  but  his  dog  lovcc  bin-,  as  his  wife  does.  There  is 
something  of  the  master  about  him  in  spite  of  "ns  blackness 
and  wool.  See  how  he  brandishes  his  stick  and  aolds  ud  his 
head  1 "  ^ 

"  Oh,  but  aren't  you  making  fun  ? "  said  Gregory,  looking 
doubtfully  from  her  to  the  Kaffir  herd,  who  rounded  the 
"kopje." 

"  No ;  I  am  very  serious.  He  is  the  most  interesting  and 
intelligent  thing  I  can  see  just  now,  except,  perhaps,  Uoss. 
He  is  profoundly  suggestive.  Will  his  race  melt  away  in 
the  heat  of  a  collision  with  a  higher  ?  Are  the  men  of  the 
future  to  see  his  bones  only  in  museums — a  vestige  of  one 
link  that  spanned  between  the  dog  and  the  white  man  ?  He 
wakjs  thoughts  that  run  far  out  into  the  future  and  back 
into  the  past." 

Gregory  was  not  quite  sure  how  to  take  these  remarks. 
Being  about  a  Kaffir,  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
joke ;  but,  being  seriously  spoken,  they  appeared  earnest : 
so  he  half  laughed  and  half  not,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

"I've  often  thought  so  myself.  It's  funny  we  should  both 
think  the  same  ;  I  knew  we  should  if  once  we  talked.  But 
there  are  other  things— love,  now,"  he  added.  "  I  wonder 
if  we  would  think  alike  about  that.  I  wrote  an  essay  on 
love  once  ;  the  master  said  it  was  the  best  I  ever  wrote,  and 
I  can  remember  the  first  ..entence  still—'  Love  is  something 
<   -t  you  feel  in  your  hear  ' " 

"  That  was  a  trenchant  lemark.  Can  you  remember  any 
more  ? "  ' 
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•'  No,"  said  Gregory,  regretfully ;  "  I've  forgo-  .en  the  rest, 
iiut  tell  me  what  do  you  think  about  *ove  ?  " 

A  look,  half  of  abstraction,  half  amusement,  played  on  her 
lips. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  love,"  she  said,  "  and  I  do 
not  like  to  talk  of  things  I  do  not  understand  ;  but  I  have 
heard  two  opinions.  Some  say  the  Devil  carried  the  seed 
from  hell,  and  planted  it  on  the  earth  to  plague  men  and 
make  them  sin ;  and  some  say,  that  when  all  the  plants  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  one  bush 
that  the  angels  had  planted  was  left  growing,  and  it  spread 
its  seed  over  the  whole  earth,  and  its  name  is  love.  I  do 
not  know  which  is  right — perhaps  both.  There  are  differ- 
ent species  that  go  under  the  same  name.  There  is  a  love 
that  begins  in  the  head,  and  goes  down  to  the  heart,  and 
grows  slowly;  but  'x  lasts  till  death,  and  asks  less  than  it 
gives.  There  is  another  love,  that  blots  out  wisdom,  that  is 
sweet  with  the  sweetness  of  life  and  bitter  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  death,  lasting  for  an  hour ;  but  it  is  worth  having 
lived  a  whole  life  for  that  hour.  I  cannot  tell,  perhaps  the 
old  monks  were  right  when  they  '.ried  to  root  love  out ;  per- 
haps the  poets  are  right  when  they  try  to  water  it.  It  is  a 
blood-red  flower,  with  the  color  of  sin  ;  but  there  is  always 
the  scent  of  a  god  about  it." 

Gregory  would  have  made  a  remark ;  but  she  said,  with- 
out noticing. 

"  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  loves  as  there  are  flowers : 
everlastings  that  never  wither ;  speedwells  that  wait  for  the 
wind  to  fan  them  out  of  life;  blood-red  mountain-lilies 
that  pour  their  voluptuous  sweetness  out  for  one  day,  and 
lie  in  the  dust  at  night.  There  is  no  flower  has  the  charm 
of  :  il — the  speedwell's  purity,  the  everlasting's  strength, 
the  mountain-lily's  warmth ;  but  who  knows  whether  there 
is  no  love  that  holds  all — friendship,  passion,  worship  ? 

"  Such  a  love,"  she  said,  in  her  sweetest  voice,  "  will 
fall  or  the  surface  of  strong,  cold,  selfish  life  as  the  sun- 
light falls  on  a  torpid  winter  world ;  there,  where  the  trees 
are  bare,  and  the  ground  frozen,  till  it  rings  to  the  step  like 
iron,  and  the  water  is  solid,  and  the  air  is  sharp  as  a  two- 
edged  knife,  that  cuts  the  unwary.  But,  when  its  sun  shines 
•>n  it,  through  its  whole  dead  crust  a  thro  bing  yearning 
wakes :  the  trees  feel  him,  and  every  knot  and  bud  swel^ 
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aching  to  open  to  him.  The  brown  seeds,  who  have  slept 
deep  under  the  eround,  feel  him,  and  he  gives  them 
strength,  till  they  break  through  the  frozen  earth,  and  lift 
two  tiny,  trembling  green  hands  in  love  to  him.  And  he 
touches  the  water,  till  down  to  its  depths  it  feels  him  and 
melts,  and  it  flows,  and  the  things,  strange  sweet  things  that 
were  locked  up  in  it,  it  sings  as  it  runs,  for  love  of  him. 
Each  plant  tries  to  bear  at  least  one  fragrarit  little  flower 
for  him ;  and  the  world  that  was  dead  lives,  and  the  heart 
that  was  dead  and  self-centred  throbs,  with  an  upwar'  out- 
ward yearning,  and  it  has  become  that  which  it  s  -mcd 
impossible  ever  to  become.  There,  does  that  satisfy  you  ? " 
she  asked,  looking  down  at  Gregory.  "  Is  that  how  you 
like  me  to  talk  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,''  said  Gregory,  "that  is  what  I  have  already 
thought.  We  have  the  same  thoughts  about  everything. 
How  strange ! " 

"  Very,"  said  Lyndall,  working  with  her  little  toe  at  a 
stone  in  the  ground  before  her. 

Gregory  felt  he  must  sustain  the  conversation.  The 
only  thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  recite  a  piece  of  poetry. 
He  knew  he  had  learnt  many  about  love;  but  the  only 
thing  that  would  come  into  his  mind  now  was  the  '  Battle 
of  Hohenlinden,^  and  ^ Not  a  drum  was  heard*  neither  of 
which  seemed  to  bear  directly  on  the  subject  on  hand. 

But  unexpected  relief  came  to  him  from  Doss,  who, 
too  deeply  lost  in  contemplation  of  his  crevice,  was  sur- 
prised  by  the  sudden  descent  of  the  stone  Lyndall's  foot 
had  loojened,  which,  rolling  against  his  little  front  paw, 
carried  ^way  a  piece  of  white  skin.  Doss  stood  on  three 
legs,  holding  up  the  paw  with  an  expression  of  extreme  self- 
commiseration  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  hop  slowly  upward  in 
search  of  sympathy. 

"  You  have  hurt  that  dog,"  said  Gregory. 

"  Have  I  ? "  she  replied  indifferently,  and  reopened  the 
book,  as  though  to  resume  her  study  of  the  play. 

"  He's  a  nasty,  snappish  little  cur ! "  said  Gregory,  cal- 
culating from  her  manner  that  the  remark  would  be  indorsed. 

"He  snapped  at  my  horse's  tail  yesterday,  and  nearly 
made  it  throw  me.  I  wonder  his  master  didn't  take  him, 
instead  of  leaving  him  here  to  be  a  nuisance  to  all  of 
us ! " 
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Lyndall  teemed  absorbed  in  her  play ;  but  he  ventured 
another  remark. 

"Do  you  think  now,  Miss  Lyndall,  that  he'll  ever  have 
anything  in  the  world^that  German,  I  mean — money  enough 
to  support  a  wife  on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?  /  don't. 
He's  what  /  call  a  soft." 

She  was  spreading  her  skirt  out  softly  with  her  left  band 
for  the  doe  to  lie  down  on  it. 

"  I  think  I  should  be  rather  astonished  if  he  ever  became 
a  respectable  member  of  society,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  ex- 
pect to  see  him  the  possessor  of  bank-shares,  the  chairman 
of  a  divisional  council,  and  the  father  of  a  large  family ; 
wearing  a  black  hat,  and  goin^;  to  church  twice  on  Sunday. 
He  would  rather  astonish  me  if  he  came  to  such  an  end." 

"Yes;  I  don't  tx^ct anything ot  him  either,"  said  Greg- 
ory, zealously. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Lyndall ;  "  there  are  some 
small  things  I  rather  look  to  him  for.  If  he  were  to  invent 
wings,  or  carve  a  statue  that  one  might  look  at  for  half- 
an-hour  without  wanting  to  look  at  something  else,  I  should 
not  be  surprised.  He  may  do  some  little  thing  of  that  kind, 
when  he  has  done  fermenting  and  the  sediment  has  all  gone 
to  the  bottom." 

Gregory  felt  that  what  she  said  was  not  wholly  intended 
as  blame. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  sulkily ;  "  to  me  he  looks 
like  a  fool.  To  walk  about  always  in  that  dead-and-alive 
sort  of  way,  muttering  to  himself  like  an  old  KafRr  witch- 
doctor !  He  works  hard  enough,  but  it's  always  as  though 
he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  You  don't  know  how  he 
looks  to  a  person  who  sees  him  for  the  first  time." 

Lyndall  was  softly  touching  the  little  sore  foot  as  she 
read,  and  Doss,  to  show  he  liked  it,  licked  her  hand. 

"But,  Miss  Lyndall,"  persisted  Gregorj',  "what  do  you 
really  think  of  him  ? " 

"  I  think,"  said  Lyi:dall,  "  that  he  is  like  a  thorn-tree, 
which  grows  up  very  quietly,  without  any  one's  caring 
for  it,  and  one  day  suddenly  breaks  out  into  yellow  blos- 
soms." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  I  am  like  ? "  asked  Gregory 
hopefully. 

Lyndall  looked  up  from  her  book. 
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"  Like  a  little  tin  duck  floating  on  a  dish  of  water,  that 
comes  after  a  piece  of  bread  stuck  on  a  needle,  and  the 


II 
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more  the  needle  pricks  it  the  more  it  comes  on. 

"  Oh,  you  are  making  fun  of  me  now,  you  really  are  I 
said  Gregory,  feeling  wretched.    "You  are  making   fun, 
aren't  you,  now  ? " 

"  Partly.    It  is  always  diverting  to  make  comparisons." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  don't  compare  me  to  anythmg  nice,  and 
you  do  other  people.    What  is  Em  like,  now  ? " 

"  The  accompaniment  of  a  song.  She  fills  up  the  gaps 
in  other  people's  lives,  and  is  always  number  two ;  but  1 
think  she  is  like  many  accompaniments — a  great  deal  better 
than  the  song  she  is  to  accompany." 

"She  is  not  half  so  good  as  you  are?"  said  Gregory, 
with  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  ardor. 

"  She  is  so  much  better  than  I,  that  her  little  finger  has 
more  goodness  in  it  than  my  whole  body.  I  hope  you  may 
not  live  to  find  out  the  truth  of  that  fact." 

"  You  are  like  an  angel,"  he  said,  the  Mood  rushing  to 
his  head  and  face. 

"  Yes,  probably;  angels  are  of  many  orders." 

"  You  are  the  one  being  that  I  love  ? "  said  Gregory,  quiv- 
ering ;  "  I  thought  I  loved  before,  but  I  know  now  I  Do  not 
be  angry  with  me.  I  know  you  could  never  like  me ;  but,  if 
I  might  but  always  be  near  you  to  serve  you,  I  would  be 
utterly,  utterly  happy.  I  would  ask  nothing  in  return  I  If 
you  could  only  take  everything  I  have  and  use  it ;  I  want 
nothing  but  to  be  of  use  to  you." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments. 

"  How  do  you  know,"  she  said  slowly,  "  that  you  could 
not  do  something  to  serve  me  ?  You  could  serve  me  by  giv- 
ing me  your  name." 

He  started,  and  turned  his  burning  face  to  her. 

"  You  are  very  cruel ;  you  are  ridiculing  me,"  he  said. 

"  No,  I  am  not,  Gregory.  What  I  am  saying  is  plain, 
matter-of-fact  business.  If  you  are  willing  to  give  me  your 
name  within  three  weeks  time,  I  am  willing  to  marry  you  ; 
if  not,  well.  I  want  nothing  more  than  your  name.  That  is 
a  clear  proposal,  is  it  not  ? " 

He  looked  up.  Was  it  contempt,  loathing,  pity,  that 
moved  in  the  eyes  above  ?  He  could  not  tell ;  but  he 
stooped  over  the  little  foot  a^d  kissed  it 
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She  smiled. 

•'Do  you  really  mean  it  ? "  he  whispered. 

"V—     Yqu  ^jg|j  jQ  ^^^  ^^^  ^jjj  j^  j^^^^  nothine  in 

Lrr«li    akMll      Lm..^    .»L..a. *.L    1*  e^%  a        •    •  ^. 


"Yes. 


return  I— you  shall  have  what  you  wish."  She  held  out"her 
fingers  for  Doss  to  lick.—"  Do  you  see  this  dog  ?  He  licks 
my  hand  becaiist'  I  love  him ;  and  I  allow  him  to.  Where  I 
do  not  love  I  do  not  allow  it.  I  believe  you  love  me;  I  too 
could  love  so,  that  to  lie  under  the  foot  of  the  thing  I  loved 
would  be  more  heaven  than  to  lie  in  the  breast  of  another.— 
Come  I  let  us  go.  Carry  the  dog,"  she  added  ;  "  he  will  not 
bJtc  you  if  I  put  him  in  your  arms.  So— do  not  let  his  foot 
hang  down." 

Tiiey  descended  the  "kopje."  At  the  bottom  he  whis- 
pered, "Would  you  not  take  my  arm,  the  path  is  very 
rouj;h  ? "  "^  ^ 

She  rested  her  fingers  lightly  on  it. 

"  I  may  yet  change  my  mind  about  m.-rrying  you  before 
the  time  comes.  It  is  very  likely.  Ma.k  you  I "  she  saiu 
turning  round  on  him;  "I  remember  your  words.  Vou  ivill 
give  iTcryt/iing,  and  expect  nothing.  The  ki.-  )wledge  that  you 
are  serving  me  is  to  be  your  reward ;  and  you  will  have  that. 
You  will  serve  me,  and  greatly.  The  reasons  I  have  for 
niarrying  you  I  need  not  inform  you  of  now;  you  will  prob- 
ably discover  some  of  them  before  long." 

"  I  only  want  to  be  of  some  use  to  you,"  he  said. 

It  seemed  to  Gregory  that  there  were  pulses  in  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  and  the  ground  shimmered  as  on  a  summer's 
day.  They  walked  round  the  foot  of  the  "kopje,"  and  past 
the  Kaffir  huts.  An  old  Kaffir  maid  knelt  at  the  door  of 
one  grinding  mealies.  That  she  should  see  him  walking  so 
made  his  heart  beat  so  fast  that  the  hand  on  his  arm  felt  its 
pulsation.     It  seemed  that  she  must  envy  him. 

Just  then  Em  looked  out  again  at  the  back  window  and 
saw  them  coming.  She  cried  bitterly  all  the  while  she 
sorted  the  skins. 

But  that  night  when  Lyndall  had  blown  her  candle  out, 
and  half  turned  round  to  sleep,  the  door  of  Em's  bedroom 
opened. 

"  I  want  to  say  good-night  to  you,   Lyndall,"  she  said, 
coming  to  the  bedside  and  kneeling  down. 
"  I  thought  you  were  asleep,"  Lyndall  replied. 
Yes,  I  have  been  asleep ;  but  I  had  such  a  vivid  dream," 
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she  said,  holding  the  other's  hands,  "  and  that  awoke  me. 
1  never  had  so  vivid  a  dream  before. 

"  It  seemed  I  was  a  little  girl  acain,  and  I  came  some- 
where into  a  large  room.  On  a  bed  in  the  comer  there  was 
something  lying  dressed  in  white,  and  its  little  eyes  were 
shut,  and  its  little  face  was  like  wax.  I  thought  it  was  a 
doll,  and  I  ran  forward  to  take  it ;  but  some  one  held  up  her 
tingei  ind  said,  '  Husii  I  it  is  a  little  dead  baby.'  And  I 
said,  '  Oh,  I  must  go  and  call  Lyndall,  that  she  may  look  at 
it  also.' 

"  .And  they  put  their  faces  close  down  to  my  ear  and 
whispered, '  It  is  Lyndall's  baby.' 

"  And  I  said, '  She  cannot  be  grown  up  yet ;  she  is  only  a 
little  girl  I  Where  is  she  ? '  And  I  went  to  look  for  you, 
but  I  could  not  find  you. 

"  And  when  I  came  to  some  people  who  were  dressed  in 
black,  I  asked  them  where  you  were  and  they  looked 
down  at  their  black  clothes,  and  shook  their  heads,  and  said 
nothing;  and  I  could  not  find  ycu  anywhere.  And  then  I 
awoke. 

"Lyndall,"  she  said,  pitting  her  face  down  upon  the 
hands  she  held,  '*  it  made  me  think  about  that  time  when 
we  were  little  girls  and  used  to  play  together,  when  I  loved 
you  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  It  isn't  any 
one's  fault  that  they  love  you ;  they  can't  help  it.  And  it 
isn't  your  fault;  you  don't  make  them  1  -'c  you.     I  know  it." 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  Lyndall  said,  "  It  is  nice  to  be 
loved,  but  it  would  be  better  to  be  good." 

Then  they  wished  good-night,  and  Em  went  back  to  her 
room.  Long  after  Lyndall  lay  in  the  dark  thinking,  think- 
ing, thinking ;  and  as  she  turned  round  wearily  to  sleep  she 
muttered, 

"There  are  some  wiser  in  their  sleeping  than  <n  their  wak- 
ing." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
LYNDALL'S  STRANGER. 

A  FIRE  is  burning  in  the  unused  hearth  of  the  cabin.  The 
fuel  blazes  up,  and  lights  the  black  rafters,  and  warms  the 
faded  red  lions  on  the  quilt,  and  fills  the  little  room  with  a 
glow  of  warmth  and  light  made  brighter  by  contrast,  for  out- 
side the  night  is  chill  and  misty. 

Before  the  open  fireplace  sits  a  stranger,  his  tall  slight  fig- 
ure reposing  in  the  broken  arm-chair,  his  keen  blue  eyes 
studying  the  fire  from  beneath  delicately  pencilled,  drooping 
eyelids.  One  white  hand  plays  thoughtfully  with  a  heavy 
flaxen  moustache  ;  yet  once  he  starts,  and  for  an  instant  the 
languid  lids  raise  themselves :  there  is  a  keen,  intent  look 
upon  the  face  as  he  listens  for  something.  Then  he  leans 
back  m  his  chair,  fills  his  glass  from  the  silver  flask  in  his  bag 
and  resumes  his  old  posture. 

Presently  the  door  opens  noiselessly.  It  is  Lyndall,  fol- 
lowed by  Doss.  Quickly  as  she  enters,  he  hears  her,  and 
turns.  ' 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  coming." 

'•I  waited  till  all  had  gone  to  bed.  I  could  not  come 
before." 

She  removed  the  shawl  that  enveloped  her,  and  the  stran- 
ger rose  to  offer  her  his  chair;  but  she  took  her  seat  on 
a  low  pile  of  sacks  before  the  window. 

"I  hardly  see  why  I  should  be  outlawed  after  this  fash- 
ion, he  said,  reseating  himself  and  drawing  his  chair  a  little 
nearer  to  her ;  "  these  are  hardly  the  quarters  one  expects  to 
tind  after  travelling  a  hundred  miles  in  answer  to  an  invita- 

"  I  said,  '  Come  if  you  wish.' " 

"  ^"^  ^i^''^  *'*'^*    ^°"  S'^^  "'^  *  c°'d  reception." 
I   could  not  take  you  to  the  house.    Questions  would 
be  Mked  which  I  could  not  answer  without  prevarication." 

Your  conscience   is  growing  to  have  a  certain  virgin 
tenderness,"  he  said,  in  a  low  melodious  voice. 

"  I  have  no  conscience.  I  spoke  one  deliberate  lie  this 
evening.    I  said  the  man  who  had  come  looked  rough,  we 
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had  best  not  have  him  in  the  house ;  therefore  I  brought 
him  here.  It  was  a  deliberate  lie,  and  I  hate  lies.  I  tell 
them  if  I  must,  but  they  hurt  me." 

"  Well  you  do  not  tell  lies  to  yourself,  at  all  events.  You 
are  candid,  so  far." 

She  interrupted  him. 

"  You  got  my  short  letter  ? " 

"Yes;  that  is  why  I  come.  You  sent  a  very  foolish 
reply,  you  must  take  it  back.  Who  is  this  fellow  you  talk 
of  marrying  ?  " 

"  A  young  farmer." 

"  Lives  here  ? " 

"  Yes ;  he  has  gone  to  town  to  get  things  for  our  wed- 
ding." 

"  What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  he  ? " 

"  A  fool." 

"  And  you  would  rather  marry  him  than  me  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  because  you  are  not  one." 

"  That  is  a  novel  reason  for  refusing  to  marry  a  man,"  he 
said,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  watching  her 
keenly. 

"  It  is  a  wise  one,"  she  said  shortly.  "  If  I  marry  him  I 
shall  shake  him  off  my  hand  when  it  suits  me.  If  I  remained 
with  him  for  twelve  months  he  would  never  dare  to  kiss 
my  hand.  As  far  as  I  wish  he  should  come,  he  might  come, 
but  no  further.  Would  you  ask  me  what  you  might  and 
what  you  might  not  do  ?  " 

Her  companion  raised  the  moustache  with  a  caressing 
movement  from  his  lip  and  smiled.  It  was  not  a  question 
that  stood  in  need  of  any  answer. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  enter  on  this  semblance  of  mar- 
riage ? " 

"  Because  there  is  only  one  point  on  which  I  have  a  con- 
science.   I  have  told  you  so." 

"  Then  why  not  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Because  if  once  you  have  me  you  would  hold  me  fast. 
I  should  never  be  free  again."     She  drew  a  long  low  breath. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  ring  I  gave  you  ? "  he 
said. 

"  Sometimes  I  wear  it ;  then  I  take  it  off  and  wish  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire ;  the  next  day  I  put  it  on  again,  and 
sometimes  I  kiss  it." 
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"  So  you  do  love  me  a  little  ? " 

"  If  you  were  not  something  more  to  me  than  any  other 

man  in  the  world,  do  you  think "  she  paused.    "I  love 

you  when  I  see  you ;  but  when  you  are  away  from  me  I 
hate  you/' 

"  Then  I  fear  I  must  be  singularly  invisible  at  the  present 
moment,"  he  said.  "Possibly  if  you  were  to  look  less 
fixedly  into  the  fire  you  might  perceive  me." 

He  moved  his  chair  slightly  so  as  to  come  between  her 
and  the  firelight.     She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  If  you  do  love  me,"  he  asked  her,  "  why  will  you  not 
marry  me  ?  " 

"  Because,  when  I  had  been  married  to  you  for  a  year,  I 
should  ;iave  come  to  my  senses,  and  seen  that  your  hands 
and  your  voice  are  like  the  hands  and  the  voice  of  any  other 
man.  I  cannot  quite  see  that  now.  But  it  is  all  madness. 
You  call  into  activity  one  part  of  my  nature;  there  is  a 
higher  part  that  you  know  nothing  of,  that  you  never  touch. 
If  I  married  you,  afterward  it  would  arise  and  assert  itself, 
and  I  should  hate  you  always,  as  I  do  now  sometimes." 

"  J  like  you  when  you  grow  metaphysical  and  analytical," 
he  f  did,  leaning  his  face  upon  his  hand.  "  Go  a  little  further 
in  your  analysis  ;  say,  '  I  love  you  with  the  right  ventricle  of 
my  heart,  but  not  the  left,  and  with  the  left  auricle  of  my 
heart,  but  not  the  right ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  my  affec- 
tion for  you  is  not  of  a  duly  elevated,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  nature.'    I  like  you  when  you  get  philosophical." 

She  looked  quietly  at  him ;  he  was  trying  to  turn  her  own 
weapons  against  her. 

"  You  are  acting  foolishly,  Lyndall,"  he  said,  suddenly 
changing  his  manner,  and  speaking  earnestly,  "most  fool- 
ishly. You  are  acting  like  a  little  child ;  I  am  surprised  at 
you.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  ideals  and  theories ;  but 
you  know  as  well  as  any  one  can  that  they  must  not  be 
carried  into  the  practical  world.  I  love  you.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  it  is  in  any  high,  superhuman  sense ;  I  do  not 
say  that  I  should  like  you  as  well  if  you  were  ugly  and 
deformed,  or  that  I  should  continue  to  prize  you  what- 
ever your  treatment  of  me  might  be,  or  to  love  you  though 
you  were  a  spirit  without  any  body  at  all.  That  is  senti- 
mentality for  beardless  boys.  Every  one  not  a  mere  child 
(and  you  are  not  a  child,  except  in  years)  knows  what 
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love  between  a  man  and  a  woman  means.  I  love  you  with 
that  love.  I  should  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  I 
could  have  brought  myself  twice  to  ask  of  any  woman  to  be 
my  wife,  more  especially  one  without  wealth,  without  posi- 
tion, and  who " 

"  Yes— go  on.  Do  not  grow  sorry  for  me.  Say  what  you 
were  going  to — 'who  has  put  herself  into  my  power,  and  who 
has  lost  the  right  of  meeting  me  on  equal  terms.'  Say  what 
you  think.  At  least  we  two  may  speak  the  truth  to  one 
another." 

Then  she  added  after  a  pause, 

•'  I  believe  you  do  love  me,  as  much  as  you  possibly  could 
love  anything ;  and  I  believe  that  when  you  ask  me  to  marry 
you  you  are  performing  the  most  generous  act  you  ever  have 
performed  in  the  course  of  your  life,  or  ever  will ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  if  I  had  re  uired  your  generosity,  it  would  not  have 
been  shown  me.  If,  when  I  got  your  letter  a  month  ago, 
hinting  at  your  willingness  to  marry  me,  I  had  at  once  written, 
imploring  you  to  come,  you  would  have  read  the  letter. 
« Poor  little  Devil  I '  you  would  have  said,  and  tore  it  up. 
The  next  week  you  would  have  sailed  for  Europe,  and  have 
sent  me  a  check  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (which 
I  would  have  thrown  in  the  fire),  and  I  would  have  heard  no 
more  of  you."  The  stranger  smiled.  "But  because  I 
declined  your  proposal,  and  wrote  that  in  three  weeks  I 
should  be  married  to  another,  then  what  you  call  love  woke 
up.  Your  man's  love  is  a  child's  ■  jve  for  butterflies.  You 
follow  till  you  have  the  thing,  and  break  it.  If  you  have 
broken  one  wing,  and  the  thing  flies  still,  then  you  love  it 
more  than  ever,  and  follow  till  you  break  both ;  then  you  are 
satisfied  when  it  lies  still  on  the  ground." 

"  You  are  profoundly  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world  ;  you 
have  seen  far  into  life,"  he  said. 

He  might  as  well  have  sneered  at  the  firelight. 

"I  have  seen  enough  to  tell  me  that  you  love  me  be- 
cause you  cannot  bear  to  be  resisted,  and  want  to  master 
me.  You  liked  me  at  first  because  I  treated  you  and  all 
men  with  indifference.  You  resolved  to  have  me  because 
I  seemed  unattainable.     That  is  all  your  love  means." 

He  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  stoop  down  and  kiss  the 
little  lips  that  defied  him ;  but  he  restrained  himself.  He 
said  quietly,  "  And  you  loved  me ? " 
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"  Because  you  are  strong.  You  are  the  first  man  I  ever 
was  afraid  of.  And  " — a  dreamy  look  came  into  her  face 
— "  because  I  like  to  experience,  I  like  to  try.  You  don't 
understand  that." 

He  smiled. 

"  Well,  since  you  will  not  marry  me,  may  I  inquire  what 
your  intentions  are,  the  plan  you  wrote  o".  You  asked  me 
to  come  and  hear  it,  and  I  have  come." 

"  I  said,  '  Come  if  you  wish.  If  you  agree  to  it,  well ;  if 
not,  I  marry  on  Monday.'  " 

"Well?" 

She  was  still  looking  beyond  him  at  the  fire. 

"  I  cannot  marry  you,"  she  said  slowly,  "  because  I  can- 
not be  tied ;  but,  if  you  wish,  you  may  take  me  away  with 
you,  and  take  care  of  me ;  then  when  we  do  "ot  love  any 
more  we  can  say  good-by.  I  will  not  go  dcwn  country," 
she  added ;  "  I  will  not  go  to  Europe.  You  must  take 
mi  to  the  Transvaal.  That  is  out  of  the  world.  People 
we  meet  there  we  need  not  see  again  in  our  future  lives." 

"  Oh,  my  darling,"  he  said  bendmg  tenderly,  and  hdd- 
ing  his  hand  out  to  her,  *'  why  will  you  not  give  yourself 
entirely  to  me  ?  One  day  you  will  desert  me  and  go  to 
another." 

She  shook  her  head  without  looking  at  him. 

"  No,  life  is  too  long.     But  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  When  ?  " 

"To-morrow.  I  have  told  them  that  before  daylight  I 
go  to  the  next  farm.  I  will  write  from  the  town  and  tell 
them  the  facts.  I  do  not  want  them  to  trouble  me ;  I 
want  to  shake  myself  free  of  these  old  surroundings  ;  I  want 
them  to  lose  sight  of  me.  You  can  understand  that  is  nec- 
essary for  me." 

He  seemed  lost  in  consideration  ;  then  he  said, 

"It  is  better  to  have  you  on  those  conditions  than  not  at 
all.     If  you  will  have  it,  let  it  be  so." 

He  sat  looking  at  her.  On  her  face  was  the  weary  look 
that  rested  there  so  often  now  when  she  sat  alone.  Two 
months  had  not  passed  since  they  parted ;  but  the  time  had 
set  its  mark  on  her.  He  looked  at  her  carefully,  from  the 
brown,  smooth  head  to  the  little  crossed  feet  on  the  floor. 
A  worn  look  had  grown  over  the  little  face,  and  it  made  its 
charm  for  him  stronger.    For  pain  and  time,  which  trace 
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deep  lines  and  write  a  story  on  a  human  face,  have  a 
strangely  different  efifect  on  one  face  and  another.  The 
face  that  is  only  fair,  even  very  fair,  chey  mar  and  flaw ;  but 
to  the  face  whose  beauty  is  the  harmony  between  that  which 
speaks  from  within  and  the  form  through  which  it  speaks, 
power  is  added  by  all  that  causes  the  outer  man  to  bear 
more  deeply  the  impress  of  the  inner.  The  pretty  woman 
fades  with  the  roses  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  girlhood  that 
lasts  an  hour;  the  beautiful  woman  finds  her  fulness  of 
bloom  only  when  a  past  has  written  itself  on  her,  and  her 
power  is  then  most  irresistible  when  it  seems  going. 

From  under  their  half-closed  lids  the  keen  eyes  looked 
down  at  her.  Her  shoulders  were  bent ;  for  a  moment  the 
little  figure  had  forgotten  its  queenly  bearing,  and  drooped 
wearily ;  the  wide  dark  eyes  watched  the  fire  very  softly. 

It  certainly  was  not  in  her  power  to  resist  him,  nor  anv 
strength  in  her  that  made  his  own  at  that  moment  grow  soft 
as  he  looked  at  her. 

He  touched  or«  little  hand  that  rested  on  her  knee. 

"Poor  little  thing! "  he  said ;  "you  are  only  a  child." 

She  did  not  draw  her  hand  away  from  his,  and  looked  up 
at  him. 

♦'  You  are  very  tired  ? " 

"Yes." 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  as  a  little  child  might  whom  a 
long  day's  play  had  saddened. 

He  lifted  her  gently  up,  and  sat  her  on  his  knee. 

"  Poor  little  thing !  "  he  said. 

She  turned  her  face  to  Is  shoulder,  and  buried  it  against 
his  reck;  he  wound  h''  rong  arm  about  her,  and  held 
her  close  to  him.  Wh  le  had  sat  for  a  long  while,  he 
drew  with  his  hand  her  ce  down,  and  held  it  against  his 
arm.  He  kissed  it,  and  then  put  it  back  m  its  old  resting- 
place. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  talk  to  me  ?" 

"No." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  the  night  in  the  avenue  ?  " 

He  could  feel  that  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  quiet  now  ? " 

"Yes." 

They  sat  quite  still,  excepting  that  only  sometimes  he 
raised  her  fingers  softly  to  his  mouth. 
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Doss,  who  had  been  asleep  in  the  corner,  waking  sud- 
denly, planted  himself  before  them,  his  wiry  legs  moving 
nervously,  his  yellow  eyes  filled  with  anxiety.  He  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  she  was  not  I  ing  retained  in  her  present 
position  against  her  will,  and  was  not  a  little  relieved 
when  she  sat  up  and  held  out  her  hand  for  the  shawl. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said. 

The  stranger  wrapped  the  shawl  very  carefully  about 
her. 

"Keep  it  close  around  your  face,  Lyndall ;  it  is  very 
damp  outside.    Shall  I  walk  with  you  to  the  house  ?  " 

"  No.  Lie  down  and  rest ;  I  will  come  and  wake  you  at 
three  o'clock." 

She  lifted  her  face  that  he  might  kiss  it,  and  when  he 
had  kissed  it  once,  she  still  held  it  that  he  might  kiss  it 
again.  Then  he  let  her  out.  He  had  seated  himself  at  the 
fire-place,  when  she  reopened  the  door. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  anything  ?  " 

"  No." 

She  gave  one  long,  lingering  look  a'  the  old  room. 
VVhen  she  was  gone,  and  the  door  shut,  the  stranger  filled 
his  glass,  and  sat  at  the  table  sipping  it  thoughtfully. 

The  night  outside  was  misty  and  damp  ;  the  faint  moon- 
light, trying  to  force  its  way  through  the  thick  air,  made 
darkly  visible  the  outlines  of  the  buildings.  The  stones 
and  walls  were  moist,  and  now  and  then  a  drop,  slowly 
collecting,  fell  from  the  eaves  to  the  ground.  Doss,  not 
liking  the  change  from  the  cabin's  warmth,  ran  quickly  to 
the  kitchen  doorstep ;  but  his  mistress  walked  slowly  past 
him,  and  took  her  way  up  the  winding  footpath  that  ran 
beside  the  stone  wall  of  the  camps.  When  she  came  to  the 
end  of  the  last  camp,  she  threaded  her  way  among  the 
stones  and  bushes  till  she  reached  the  German's  grave. 
Why  she  had  come  there  she  hardly  knew  ;  she  stood  look- 
ing down.  Suddenly  she  bent  and  put  one  hand  on  the 
face  of  a  wet  stone. 

"  I  shall  never  come  to  you  again,"  she  said. 

Then  she  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  leaned  her  face  upon 
the  stones. 

"  Dear  old  man,  good  old  man,  I  am  so  tired  I "  she  said 
(for  we  will  come  to  the  dead  to  tell  secrets  we  would 
never  have  tol ,  to  the  living).    *'  I  am  so  tired.    There  is 
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light,  there  is  warmth,"  she  wailed;  "why  am  1  alone,  so 
hard,  so  cold  ?  I  am  so  weary  of  mj'self !  Ii  is  eating  my 
soul  to  its  core, — self,  self,  self  I  I  cannot  bear  this  life  I 
I  cannot  breathe,  I  cannot  live!  Will  nothing  free  me 
from  myself  ?  "  She  pressed  her  cheek  against  the  wooden 
post.  "  I  want  to  love  1  I  want  something  great  and  pure 
to  lift  me  to  itself !  Dear  old  man,  I  cannot  bear  it  any 
more !  I  am  so  cold,  so  hard,  so  hard ;  will  no  one  help 
me  ? " 

The  water  gathered  slowly  on  her  shawl,  and  fell  on  to 
the  w*;t  stones ;  but  she  lay  there  crying  bitterly.  For  so 
the  living  boul  will  cry  to  the  dead,  and  the  creature  to  its 
God ;  and  of  all  this  crying  there  comes  nothing.  The 
lifting  up  of  the  hands  brings  no  salvation  ;  redemption  is 
from  within,  and  neither  from  God  nor  man  :  it  is  wrought 
out  by  the  soul  itself,  with  suflering  and  tlirough  time. 

Doss,  on  the  kitchen  doorstep,  shivered  and  wondered 
where  his  mistress  stayed  so  long ;  and  once,  sitting  sadly 
there  in  the  damp,  he  had  dropped  asleep,  and  dreamed  that 
old  Otto  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread,  and  patted  him  on  the 
head,  and  when  he  woke  his  teeth  chattered,  and  he  moved 
to  another  stone  to  see  if  it  was  drier.  At  last  he  heard  his 
mistress'  step,  and  they  went  into  the  house  together.  She 
lit  a  candle,  and  walked  to  the  Boer-woman's  bedroom.  On 
a  nail  under  the  lady  in  pink  hung  the  key  of  the  wardrobe. 
She  took  it  down  and  opened  the  great  press.  From  a  little 
drawer  she  took  fifty  pounds  (all  she  had  in  the  world), 
relocked  the  door,  and  turned  to  hang  up  the  key.  Then 
she  paused,  hesitated.  The  marks  of  tears  were  still  on 
her  face,  but  she  smiled. 

"  Fifty  pounds  for  a  lover !  A  noble  reward ! "  she  said, 
and  opened  the  wardrobe  and  returned  the  notes  to  the 
drawer  where  Em  might  find  them. 

Once  in  her  own  room,  she  arranged  the  few  articles  she 
intended  to  take  to-morrow,  burnt  her  old  letters,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  front  room  to  look  at  the  time.  There 
were  two  hours  yet  before  she  must  call  him.  She  sat  down 
at  the  dressing-table  to  wait,  and  leaned  her  elbows  on  it, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  glass  reflected  the 
little  brown  head  with  its  even  parting,  and  the  tiny  hands 
on  which  it  rested.  "  Dne  day  I  will  love  something  utterly, 
and  then  I  will  be  better,"  she  said  once.    Presently  she 
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looked  up.  The  large  dark  eyes  from  the  glass  looked  back 
at  her.    She  looked  deep  into  them. 

"  We  are  all  alone,  you  and  I,"  she  whispered  ;  "  no  one 
helps  us,  no  one  understands  us;  but  we  will  help  our- 
selves." The  eyes  looked  back  at  her.  There  was  a  world 
of  assurance  in  their  still  depths.  So  they  had  looked  at 
her  ever  since  she  could  remember,  when  it  was  but  a  small 
child's  face  above  a  blue  pinafore.  "We  shall  never  be 
quite  alone,  you  and  I,"  she  said;  "we  shall  always  be 
together,  as  we  were  when  we  were  little." 

The  beautiful  eyes  looked  into  the  depths  of  her  soul. 

"  We  are  not  afraid  ;  we  will  help  ourselves  I  "  she  said. 
She  stretched  out  her  hand  and  pressed  it  over  them  on  the 
glass.  "  Dear  eyes  !  we  will  never  be  quite  alone  till  they 
part  us ;— till  then ! " 


CHAPTER  X. 
GREGORY  ROSE  HAS  AN  IDEA. 

Gregory  Rose  was  in  the  loft  putting  it  in  order.  Outside 
the  rain  poured ;  a  six  months'  drought  had  broken,  and  the 
thirsty  plain  was  drenched  with  water.  What  it  could  not 
swallow  ran  off  in  mad  rivulets  to  the  great  "  sloot,"  that 
now  foamed  like  an  angry  river  across  the  flat.  Even  the 
little  furrow  between  the  farm-house  and  the  kraals  was  now 
a  stream,  knee-deep,  which  almost  bore  away  the  Kaffir 
women  who  crossed  it.  It  had  rained  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  still  the  rain  poured  on.  The  fowls  had  collected — a 
melancholy  crowd — in  and  about  the  wagon-house,  and  the 
solitary  gander,  who  alone  had  survived  the  six  months' 
want  of  water,  walked  hither  and  thither,  printing  his 
webbed  foot-marks  on  the  mud,  to  have  them  washed  out 
the  next  instant  by  the  pelting  rain,  which  at  eleven  o'clock 
still  beat  on  the  walls  and  roofs  with  unabated  ardor. 

Gregory,  as  he  worked  in  the  loft,  took  no  notice  of  it 
beyond  stuffing  a  sack  into  the  broken  pane  to  keep  it  out ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  pelt  and  patter,  Em's  clear  voice  might 
be  heard  through  the  open  trap-door  from  the  dining-room, 
where  she  sat  at  work,  singing  the  "  Blue  Water  " — 
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"  And  take  me  away, 
And  take  me  away, 
And  take  me  away. 
To  the  Blue  Water  »- 


That  quaint,  childish  song  of  the  people,  that  has  a  world  of 
sweetness,  and  sad,  vague  yearning  when  sung  over  and  over 
dreamily  by  a  woman's  voice  as  she  sits  alone  at  her  work. 
But  Gregory  heard  neither  that  nor  yet  the  loud  laughter  of 
the  Kaffir  maids,  that  every  now  and  again  broke  through 
from  the  kitchen,  where  they  joked  and  worked.  Of  late 
Gregory  had  grown  strangely  impervious  to  the  sounds  and 
sights  about  him.  His  lease  had  run  out,  but  Km  had  said, 
"  Do  not  renew  it ;  I  need  one  to  help  me  ;  just  stay  on." 
And,  she  had  added,  "  You  must  not  remain  in  your  own 
little  house ;  live  with  me ;  you  can  look  after  my  ostriches 
better  so." 

And  Gregory  did  not  thank  her.  What  difference  did  it 
make  to  him,  paying  rent  or  not,  living  there  or  not ;  it  was 
all  one.  But  yet  he  came.  Em  wished  that  he  would  still 
sometimes  talk  of  the  strength  and  master-right  of  man ; 
but  Gregory  was  as  one  smitten  on  the  cheek-bone.  She 
might  do  what  she  pleased,  he  would  find  no  fault,  had  no 
word  to  say.  He  had  forgotten  that  it  is  man's  right  to 
rule.  On  that  rainy  morning  he  had  lighted  his  pipe  at 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  when  breakfast  was  over  stood  in  the 
front  door  watching  the  water  rush  down  the  road  till  the 
i.ipe  died  out  in  his  mouth.  Em  saw  she  must  do  some- 
thing for  him,  and  found  him  a  large  calico  duster.  He 
had  sometimes  talked  of  putting  the  loft  neat,  and  to-day 
she  could  find  nothing  else  for  him  to  do.  So  she  had  the 
ladder  put  to  the  trap-door  that  he  need  not  go  out  in 
the  wet,  and  Gregory  with  the  broom  and  duster  mounted 
to  the  loft.  Once  at  work  he  worked  hard.  He  dusted 
down  the  very  rafters,  and  cleaned  the  broken  candle- 
moulds  and  bent  forks  that  had  stuck  in  the  thatch  for 
twenty  years.  He  placed  the  black  bottles  neatly  in  rows 
on  an  old  box  in  the  corner,  and  piled  the  skins  on  one 
another,  and  sorted  the  rubbish  in  all  the  boxes ;  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  his  work  was  almost  done.  He  seated  him- 
self on  the  packing-case  which  had  once  held  Waldo's 
books,  aud  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  another 
which  he  had  not  yet  looked  at.    It  was  carelessly  nailed 
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^own.  He  loosened  one  plank  and  began  to  lift  out  vari- 
ous articles  of  female  attire— old-fashioned  caps,  aprons, 
dresses  with  long  pointed  bodies  such  as  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  his  mother  wear  when  he  was  a  little  child.  He 
shook  them  out  carefully  to  see  there  were  no  moths,  and 
then  sat  down  to  fold  them  up  again  one  by  one.  They  had 
belonged  to  Em's  mother,  and  the  box,  as  packed  at  her 
death,  had  stood  untouched  and  forgotten  these  long  vears. 
She  must  have  been  a  tall  woman,  that  mother  of  £m%  for 
when  he  stood  up  to  shake  out  a  dress  the  neck  was  on  a 
level  with  his,  and  the  skirt  touched  the  ground.  Gregory 
laid  a  night-cap  out  on  his  knee,  and  began  rolling  up  the 
strings ;  but  presently  his  fingers  moved  slower  and  slower, 
then  his  chin  rested  on  his  breast,  and  finally  the  imploring 
blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  frill  abstractedly.  When  Em's 
voice  called  to  him  from  the  foot  ef  the  ladder  he  started, 
and  threw  the  night-cap  behind  him. 

She  was  only  come  to  tell  him  that  his  cup  of  soup  was 
ready;  and,  when  he  could  hear  that  she  was  gone,  he 
picked  up  the  night-cap  again,  and  a  great  brown  sun  kapje 
— ^just  such  a  "kapje  "  and  such  a  dress  as  one  of  those  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  a  Sister-of-Mercy  wear.  Gregory's 
mind  was  very  full  of  thought.  He  took  down  a  fragment 
of  an  old  looking-glass  from  behind  a  beam,  and  put  the 
"  kapje  "  on.  His  beard  looked  somewhat  grotesque  under 
it ;  he  put  up  his  hand  to  hide  it — that  was  better.  The 
blue  eyes  looked  out  with  the  mild  gentleness  that  became 
eyes  looking  out  from  under  a  "  kapje."  Next  he  took  the 
brown  dress,  and,  looking  round  furtively,  slipped  it  over 
his  head.  He  had  just  got  his  arms  in  the  sleeves,  and  was 
trying  to  hook  up  the  back,  when  an  increase  in  the  patter 
of  the  rain  at  the  window  made  him  drag  it  off  hastily. 
When  he  perceived  there  was  no  one  coming  he  tumbled 
the  things  back  into  the  box,  and,  covering  it  careful!}-, 
went  down  the  ladder. 

Em  was  still  at  her  work,  trying  to  adjust  a  :iev  needle 
in  the  machine.  Gregory  drank  his  soup,  and  then  sat  be- 
fore her,  an  awful  and  mysterious  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  to  town  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
I'm  almost  afraid  you  won't  be  able  to  go,"  said  Em, 


who  was  intent  on  her  needle ; 
leave  off  to^iay.' 


I  don't  think  it  is  going  to 
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go. 


*'  I  am  ffoing,"  stid  Gregory. 

Em  looked  up. 

"  But  the  *  sloots '  are  as  full  as  rivers-^ou  cannot 
We  can  wait  for  the  post,"  she  said. 

"I  am  not  going  for  the  post,"  said  Gregory  impres- 
sively. 

Em  looked  for  explanation ;  none  came. 

"  When  will  you  be  back." 

"  I  am  not  coming  back." 

"  Are  you  going  to  your  friends  ? " 

Gregory  waited,  then  caught  her  by  the  wrist. 

"  L^k  here,  Em,"  he  said  between  his  teeth,  "  I  can't 
stand  it  any  moie.     I  am  goine  to  her." 

Since  that  day,  when  he  had  come  home  and  found  Lyn- 
dall  gone,  he  had  never  talked  of  her ;  but  Em  knew  who  it 
was  who  needed  to  be  spoken  of  by  no  name. 

She  said,  when  he  had  released  her  hand, 

"  But  you  do  not  know  where  she  is  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  She  was  in  Bloemfontein  when  I  heard  last. 
I  will  go  there,  and  I  will  find  out  where  she  went  then,  and 
then,  and  then  1    I  will  have  her." 

Em  turned  the  wheel  quickly,  and  the  ill-adjusted  needle 
sprang  into  twenty  fragments. 

"  Gre;;ory,"  she  said,  "  she  does  not  want  us  ;  she  told  us 
so  clearly  in  the  letter  she  wrote."  A  flush  rose  on  her  face 
as  she  spoke.  "  It  will  only  be  pain  to  you,  Gregory.  Will 
she  likr  to  have  you  near  her? " 

There  was  an  answer  he  might  have  made,  but  it  was 
secret,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  share  it.    He  said  only, 

"  I  am  going." 

"  Will  you  be  gone  long,  Gregory  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  1  shall  never  come  back, 
what  you  please  with  my  things.     I  cannot  stay  here  1 " 

He  rose  from  his  seat. 

"  People  say,  forget,  forget !  "  he  cried,  pacing  the  room, 
"  They  are  mad  !  they  are  fools  !  Do  they  say  so  to  men 
who  are  dying  of  thirst — ^forget,  forget?  Why  is  it  only 
to  us  they  say  so !  It  is  a  lie  to  say  that  time  makes  it 
easy;  it  is  afterward,  afterward  that  it  eats  in  at  your 
heart  I 

"  All  these  months,"  he  cried  bitterly,  "  I  have  lived 
here  quietly,  day  after  day,  as  if  I  cared  for  what  I  ate,  and 
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what  I  drank,  and  what  I  did  I  I  care  for  nothing  I  I 
cannot  bear  it  I  I  will  not  I  Forget  I  forget !  "  ejaculated 
Gregory.  "  You  can  forget  all  the  world,  but  you  cannot 
foreet  yourself.  When  one  thing  is  more  to  you  than  your- 
self, how  are  you  to  forget  it  ? 

"  I  read,"  he  said — "  yes ;  and  then  I  come  to  a  word  she 
used,  and  it  is  all  back  with  me  again  I  I  go  to  count  my 
sheep,  and  I  see  her  face  before  me,  and  I  stand  and  let 
the  sheep  run  by.  I  look  at  you  and  in  your  smile,  a 
something  at  the  corner  of  your  lips,  I  see  her.  How  can 
I  forget  her  when,  whenever  I  turn,  she  is  there,  and 
not  there  ?  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  live  where  I  do  not  see 
her. 

"I  know  what  you  think,"  he  said,  turning  upon  Em. 
"You  think  1  am  mad;  you  think  I  am  going  to  see 
whether  she  will  not  like  me !  I  am  not  so  foolish.  I 
should  have  known  at  first  she  never  could  suffer  me.  Who 
am  I,  what  am  I,  that  she  should  look  at  me  ?  It  was  right 
that  she  left  me;  right  that  she  should  not  look  at  me. 
If  any  one  says  it  is  not,  it  is  a  lie !  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  to  her,"  he  added — "  only  to  see  her ;  only  to  stand 
sometimes  in  a  place  where  she  has  stood  before.*'^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 
AN  UNFINISHED  LETTER. 

Gregory  Rose  had  been  gone  seven  months.  Em  sat 
alone  on  a  white  sheepskin  before  the  fire. 

The  August  night-wind,  weird  and  shrill,  howled  round 
the  chimneys  and  through  the  crannies,  and  in  walls  and 
doors,  and  uttered  a  long  low  cry  as  it  forced  its  way  among 
the  clefts  of  the  stones  on  the  "kopje."  It  was  a  wild 
night.  The  prickly-pear  tree,  stiff  and  upright  as  it  held  its 
arms,  felt  the  wind's  might,  and  knocked  its  fiit  leaves 
heavily  together,  till  great  branches  broke  off.  The  Kaffirs, 
as  they  slept  in  their  straw  huts,  whispered  one  to  another 
that  before  morning  there  would  not  be  an  armful  of  thatch 
left  on   the  roofs;  and    the    beams  of    the  wagon-house 
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creaked  and  groanc  J  as  if  it  were  heavy  work  to  resist  the 
importunity  of  the  wind. 

Ym  had  not  gone  to  bed.  Who  could  sleep  on  a  night 
like  this  ?  So  in  the  dining-room  she  had  lighted  a  fire,  and 
sat  on  the  ground  before  it,  turning  the  roaster-cakes  that 
lay  on  the  coals  to  bake.  It  would  save  work  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  she  blew  out  the  light  because  the  wind  throup;h  the 
window-chinks  made  it  flicker  and  run ;  and  she  sat  smging 
to  herself  as  she  watched  the  cakes.  They  lay  at  one  end 
of  the  wide  hearth  on  a  bed  of  coals,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
fire  burnt  up  steadi' ',  casting  its  amber  glow  over  Em's 
light  hair  and  black  as,  with  the  ruffle  of  rrape  about  the 
neck,  and  over  the  Vkj.ue  curls  of  the  sheepskin  on  which 
she  sat. 

Louder  and  more  fiercely  yet  howled  the  storm ;  but  Em 
sang  on,  and  heard  nothing  but  the  words  of  her  song,  and 
heard  them  only  faintly,  as  something  restful.  It  was  an 
old,  childish  song  she  had  often  heard  her  mother  sing  long 
ago— 

Where  the  reedi  dance  by  the  river, 
Where  the  willow's  song  is  said. 
On  the  face  of  the  morning  water. 
Is  reflected  a  white  flower's  head. 

She  folded  her  bands  and  sang  the  next  verse  dreamily— 

Where  the  reeds  shake  by  the  river, 
Where  the  moonlight's  sheen  is  shed, 
On  the  face  of  the  sleeping  water, 
Two  leaves  of  a  wliite  flower  float  dead. 
Dead,  Dead,  Dead! 

She  echoed  the  refrain  softly  till  it  died  away,  and  then 
repeated  it.  It  was  as  if,  unknown  to  herself,  it  harmo- 
nized with  the  pictures  and  thoughts  that  sat  with  her 
there  alone  in  the  fire-light.  She  turned  the  cakes  over, 
while  the  wind  hurled  down  :  ow  of  bricks  from  the  gable, 
and  Uidde  the  walls  tremble. 

Presently  she  paused  and  listened,  ihere  was  a  sound* 
as  of  something  knocking  at  the  back  door- way.  But  the 
wind  had  raised  its  level  higher,  and  she  went  on  with  her 
work.  At  last  the  sound  was  repeated.  Then  she  rose,  lit 
the  candle  at  the  fire,  and  went  to  see.  Only  to  satisfy 
herself,  she  said,  that  nothing  could  be  out  on  such  a  night. 
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She  opened  the  door  a  little  way,  and  held  the  light  b^ 
hind  her  to  defend  it  from  the  wind.  The  figure  of  a  tah 
man  stood  there,  and  before  she  could  speak  he  had  pushed 
his  way  in,  and  was  forcing  the  door  to  close  behind  him. 

"  Waldo ! "  she  cried  in  astonishment. 

He  had  been  gone  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

"  You  did  not  expect  to  see  me,"  he  answered,  as  he 
turned  toward  her ;  "  I  should  have  slept  in  the  out-house, 
and  not  troubled  you  to-night ;  but  through  the  shutter  I 
saw  glimmerings  of  a  light." 

"Come  in  to  the  fire,"  she  said;  "it  is  a  terrific  night 
for  any  creature  to  be  out.  Shall  we  not  go  and  fetch  your 
things  in  first  ? "  she  added. 

"  1  have  nothing -but  this,"  he  said,  motioning  to  the  little 
bundle  in  his  hand. 

"  Your  horse  ?  " 

"  Is  dead." 

He  sat  down  on  the  bench  before  the  fire. 

"The  cakes  are  almost  ready,"  she  said  ;  "I  will  get  you 
something  to  eat.  Where  have  you  been  wandering:  all  this 
while  ?  " 

"  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,"  he  answered  wearily ; 
"and  now  the  whim  has  seized  me  to  come  back  here.  Em," 
he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  her  arm  as  she  passed  him, 
"have  you  heard  from  Lyndall  lately  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Em,  turning  quickly  from  him. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  I  had  one  letter  from  her,  but  that  is  al- 
most a  year  ago  now — just  when  she  left.  Where  is 
she?" 

"In  the  Transvaal.  I  will  go  and  get  you  some  supper; 
we  can  talk  afterward." 

"  Can  you  give  me  her  exact  address  ?  I  want  to  write  to 
her  ? " 

But  Em  had  gone  into  the  next  room. 

When  food  was  on  the  table  she  ki.olt  down  before  the  fire, 
turning  the  cakes,  babbling  restlessly,  eagerly,  now  of  this, 
now  of  that.  She  was  glad  to  see  him — Tant'  Sannie  was 
coming  soon  to  show  her  her  new  baby — he  must  stay  on  the 
farm  now,  and  help  her.  And  Waldo  himself  was  well 
content  to  eat  his  meal  in  silence,  asking  no  more  ques- 
tions. 

"Gregory  is  coming  back  next  week,"  she  said;  "he  will 
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have  been  gone  just  a  hundred  and  three  days  to-morrow. 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday." 

"  Where  h  ts  he  been  ? " 

But  h''.  ccriprarion  stooped  to  lift  a  cake  from  the  fire. 

"Ho'.  the  wind  blAs!  One  can  hardly  hear  one's  own 
voice,"  'he  said.  "  Take  this  warm  cake ;  no  one's  cakes 
are  like  niae.     Why    ou  have  eaten  nothing  !  " 

"I  am  a  iiulc  weary,"  he  said,  " the  wind  was  mad  to- 
night." 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  rested  his  head  against  the  fire- 
place, while  she  removed  the  dishes  from  the  table.  On  the 
mantel-piece  stood  an  ink-pot  and  some  sheets  of  paper. 
Presently  he  took  them  down  and  turned  up  the  corner  of 
the  table-cloth. 

"  I  will  write  a  few  lines,"  he  said,  "  till  you  are  ready  to 
sit  down  and  talk." 

Em,  as  she  shook  out  the  table-cloth,  watched  him  bend- 
ing intently  over  his  paper.  He  had  changed  much.  His 
face  had  grown  thinner;  his  cheeks  were  almost  hollow, 
though  they  were  covered  by  a  dark  growth  of  beard. 

She  sat  down  on  the  skin  beside  him,  and  felt  the  little 
bundle  on  the  bench  ;  it  was  painfully  small  and  soft.  Per- 
haps it  held  a  shirt  and  a  book,  but  nothing  more.  The  old 
black  hat  had  a  piece  of  unhemmed  muslin  twisted  round 
it,  and  on  his  elbow  was  a  large  patch  so  fixed  on  with 
yellow  thread  that  her  heart  ached.  Only  his  hair  was 
not  changed,  and  hung  in  silky  beautiful  waves  almost  to 
his  shoulders.  To-morrow  she  would  take  the  ragged  edge 
off  his  collar,  and  put  a  new  band  round  his  hat.  She  did 
not  interrupt  him,  but  she  wondered  how  it  was  that  he 
sat  to  write  so  intently  after  his  long  weary  walk.  He 
was  not  tired  now ;  his  pen  hurried  quickly  and  restlessly 
over  the  paper,  and  his  eye  was  bright.  Presently  Em 
raised  her  hand  to  her  breast,  where  lay  the  letter  yester- 
day had  brought  her.  Soon  she  had  forgotten  him,  as  en- 
tirely as  he  had  forgotten  her ;  each  was  in  his  own  world 
with  his  own.  He  was  writing  to  Lyndall.  He  would 
tell  her  all  he  had  seen,  all  he  had  done,  though  it  were 
nothing  worth  relating.  He  seemed  to  have  come  back  to 
her,  and  to  be  talking  to  her  now  he  sat  there  in  the  old 
house. 

"—and  then  I  got  to  the  next  town,  and  my  horse  was  tired, 
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so  I  could  go  no  further,  and  looked  for  work.  A  shop- 
keeper agreed  to  hire  me  as  salesman.  He  made  me  sign  a 
promise  to  remain  six  months,  and  he  gave  me  a  little  empty 
room  at  the  back  of  the  store  to  sleep  in.  I  had  still  three 
pounds  of  my  own,  and  when  you  have  just  come  from  the 
country,  three  pounds  seems  a  great  deal. 

"  When  I  had  been  in  the  shop  three  days  I  wanted  to  go 
away  again.  A  clerk  in  a  shop  has  the  lowest  work  to  do  of 
all  people.  It  is  much  better  to  break  stones :  you  have  the 
blue  sky  above  you,  and  only  the  stones  to  bend  to.  I  asked 
my  master  to  let  me  go,  and  I  offered  to  give  him  my  two 
pounds  and  the  bag  of  mealies  had  bought  with  the  other 
pound ;  but  he  would  not. 

"  I  found  out  afterwards  he  was  only  giving  me  half  as 
much  as  he  gave  to  the  others — that  was  why.  I  had  a  fear 
when  I  looked  at  the  other  clerks  that  I  would  at  last 
become  like  them  All  day  they  were  bowing  and  smirking 
to  the  women  who  came  in ;  smiling,  when  all  they  wanted 
was  to  get  their  money  from  them.  They  used  to  run  and 
fetch  the  dresses  and  ribbons  to  show  them,  and  they 
seemed  to  me  like  worms  with  oil  on.  There  was  one  re- 
spectable thing  in  that  store — it  was  the  Kaffir  storeman. 
His  work  was  to  load  and  unload,  and  he  never  needed  to 
smile,  except  when  he  liked,  and  he  never  told  lies. 

"  The  other  clerks  gave  me  the  name  of  Old  Salvation ; 
but  there  was  one  person  I  liked  very  much.  He  was  clerk 
in  another  store.  He  often  went  past  the  door.  He  seemed 
to  me  not  like  others — his  face  was  bright  and  fresh  like  a 
little  child's.  When  he  came  to  the  shop  I  felt  I  liked  him. 
One  day  I  saw  a  book  in  his  pocket,  and  that  made  me 
feel  near  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
he  said  yes,  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  The  next 
day  he  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  feel  lonely  , 
he  never  saw  me  going  out  with  the  other  fellows  ;  he  would 
come  and  see  me  that  evening,  he  said. 

"  I  was  glad,  and  bought  some  meat  and  flour,  because  the 
gray  mare  and  I  always  ate  mealies  :  it  is  the  cheapest 
thing ;  when  you  boil  it  hard  you  can't  eat  much  of  it.  I 
made  some  cakes,  and  I  folded  my  great-coat  on  the  box  to 
make  it  soft  for  him  ;  and  at  last  he  came. 

"  '  You've  got  a  rummy  place  here,'  he  said. 

"You  see  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  packing-cases  for 
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furniture,  and  it  was  rather  empty.  While  I  was  putting  the 
food  on  the  box  he  looked  at  my  books ;  he  read  their 
names  out  aloud.     '  Elementary  Physiology,'  '  First  Princi- 

pies.' 

"  ♦  Golly ! '  he  said ;  '  I've  got  a  lot  of  dry  stuff  like  that 
at  home  I  got  for  Sunday-school  prizes ;  but  I  only  keep 
them  to  light  my  pipe  with  now ;  they  come  in  handy 
for  that'  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  read  a  book 
called  the  '  Black-eyed  Creole.'  '  That  is  the  style  for  me,' 
he  said ;  *  there  where  the  fellow  takes  the  nigger-girl  by 
the  arm,  and  the  other  fellow  cuts  oil!    That's  what   1 

like;  ,  ,    . 

"  But  what  he  said  after  that  I  don't  remember,  only  it 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  having  a  bad  dream,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  far  away. 

"  When  he  had  finished  eating  he  did  not  stay  long :  he 
had  to  go  and  see  some  girls  home  from  a  prayer  meeting ; 
and  he  asked  how  it  was  he  never  saw  me  walking  out 
with  any  on  Sunday  afternoons.  He  said  he  had  lots  of 
sweethearts,  and  he  was  going  to  see  one  the  next  Wed- 
nesday on  a  farm,  and  he  asked  me  to  lend  my  mare.  I 
told  him  she  was  very  old.  But  he  said  it  didn't  matter  ;  he 
would  come  the  next  day  to  fetch  her. 

r  he  was  gone  my  little  room  got  back  to  its  old 
loc  oved  it  so ;  I  was  so  glad  to  get  into  it  at  night, 

ana  ...ined  to  be  reproaching  me  for  bringing  him  there. 
The  next  day  he  took  the  gray  mare.  On  Thursday  he  did 
notlbring  her  back,  and  on  Friday  I  found  the  saddle  and 
bridle  standing  at  my  door. 

••  In  the  afternoon  he  looked  into  the  shop,  and  called  out, 
'Hope  you  got  your  saddle,  Farber?  Your  bag-of-bones 
kicked  out  six  miles  from  this.  I'll  send  you  a  couple  of 
shillings  to-morrow,  though  the  old  hide  wasn't  worth  it. 
Good-morning.' 

"  But  I  sprang  over  the  counter,  and  got  him  by  his  throat. 
My  father  was  so  gentle  with  her ;  he  never  would  ride  her 
up  hill,  and  now  this  fellow  had  murdered  her!  I  asked 
him  where  he  had  killed  her,  and  I  shook  him  till  he  slipped 
out  of  my  hand.     He  stood  in  the  door  grinning. 

" '  It  didn't  take  much  to  kill  that  bag-of-bones,  whose 
master  sleeps  in  a  packing-case,  and  waits  till  his  company's 
finished  to  eat  on  the  plate.    Shouldn't  wonder  if  you  fed 
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her  on  sugar-bags,'  he  said ;  •  and,  if  you  think  I've  jumped 
her,  you'd  better  go  and  look  yourself.  You'll  find  her 
along  the  road  by  the  "  aas-vogels  "  that  are  eating  her.' 

"  I  caught  him  by  his  collar,  and  I  lifted  him  from  the 
ground,  and  I  threw  him  out  into  the  street,  half-way  across 
it.  I  heard  the  bookkeeper  say  to  t'  ^  '-l'  ^  that  there 
was  always  the  devil  in  those  mum  fell,^..o  ,  .at  they  never 
called  me  Salvation  after  that. 

"  I  am  writing  to  you  of  very  small  things,  but  there  is 
nothing  else  to  tell ;  it  has  been  all  small  and  you  will 
like  it.  Whenever  anything  has  happened  I  have  always 
thought  I  would  tell  it  to  you.  The  back  thought  in  my 
mind  is  always  you.  After  that  only  one  old  man  came  to 
visit  me.  I  had  seen  him  in  the  streets  often ;  he  always 
wore  very  dirty  black  clothes,  and  a  hat  with  crape  round 
it,  and  he  had  one  eye,  so  I  noticed  him.  One  day  he 
came  to  my  room  with  a  subscription-list  for  a  minister's 
salary.  When  I  said  I  had  nothing  to  give  he  looked  at  me 
with  his  one  eye. 

"'Young  man,'  he  said,  'how  is  it  I  never  see  you  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  ? '  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  do  ■ 
good,  so  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  I  told  him  I  never  went 
to  chapel.  '  Young  man,'  he  said,  '  it  grieves  me  to  hear 
such  godless  words  from  the  lips  of  one  so  young— so  far 
gone  in  the  paths  of  destruction.  Young  man,  if  you  forget 
God,  God  will  forget  you.  There  is  a  seat  on  the  nght- 
biind  side  as  you  go  at  thft  bottom  door  that  you  may  get. 
If  you  are  given  over  to  the  enjoyment  and  frivolities  of  this 
world,  what  will  become  of  your  never-dying  soul  1 ' 

"  He  would  not  go  till  I  gave  him  half-a-crown  for  the 
minister's  salary.  Afterward  I  heard  he  was  the  man  who 
collected  the  pew-rents,  and  got  a  percentage.  I  didn't  get 
to  know  any  one  else. 

"  When  my  time  in  that  shop  was  done  I  hired  myself  to 
drive  one  of  a  transport-rider's  wagons. 

"  Tha^  first  morning,  when  I  sat  in  the  front  and  called 
to  my  oxen,  and  saw  nothing  about  me  but  the  hills  with 
the  blue  coming  down  to  them,  and  the  karroo-bushes,  I 
was  drunk ;  I  laughed ;  my  heart  was  beating  till  it  hurt 
me.  I  shut  my  eyes  tight,  that  when  I  opened  them  I 
might  see  there  were  no  shelves  about  me.  There  must 
be  a  beauty  in  buying  and  selling  if  there  is  beauty  in 
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everything;  but  it  is  very  ugly  to  me.    My  life  as  trans- 
portiider^would  have  been  the  best  life  m  the  world  if  I 
had  had  only  one  wagon  to  drive.    My  master  told  me 
he  would  drive  one,  I  the  other,  and  he  would  hie  an- 
other person  todriv;  the  third.     But  the  first  clay     drove 
two  to  help  him,  and  after  that  he  let  me  drive  all  three. 
Whenever  we  came  to  an  hotel  he  stopped  behind  o  get  a 
drink,  and  when  he  rode  up  to  the  wagons  he  could  never 
stand;   the   Hottentot   and  I  used  to  hft  him  up.     \\e  al- 
ways   ravelled  all  night,  and  used  to  'outspan'  for  five  o 
six  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to  rest.     I  planned  tha   I 
would  lie  under  the  wagon  and  '"ead  for  an  hour  or  tuo 
every  day  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  I  did  for  the  hrst 
?wo  or  three ;   but  after  that  I  only  wanted  to  sleep  I  ke 
he  rest,  and  I  packed  my  books  away.     When  you  have 
three  wLgons  to  look  after  all  night,  you  are  sometimes  so 
trredyo?can  hardly  stand.     At  first  when  I  walked  along 
driving  my  wagons  in  the  night  it  was  glorious;   the  stars 
had  nevef  looked  so  beautiful  to  me ;   and  on  the   dark 
nights  when  we  rode  through  the  bush  there  Y"^J'"„°: 
thtwisps  dancing  on  each  side  of  the  road      I  fo»ind  out 
that  even  the  damp  and  dark  are  beautiful      But  I  soon 
changed,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  ro?d  and  my  oxen.     1 
only  wished  for  a  smooth  piece  of  road,  so  that  I  might 
sit  at  the  front  and  doze.     At  the  places  where  vve     out- 
scanned  '   there  were  sometimes  rare  plants   and   flowers, 
the  festoons  hanging  from   the  bush-trees,    and  nuts  and 
insects,  such  as  we  ntver  see  here ;  but  after  a  little  while 
I  never  looked  at  them-I  was  too  tired.     I  ate  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  then  lay  down  on  my  face  under  the  wagon 
till  the  boy  came  to  wake  me  to  '  inspan,'  and  then  we  drove 
onagainil  night;  so  it  went,  so  it  went     I  tlnnk  some- 
time! when  we  walked  by  my  oxen  I  called  to  them  m  iny 
sleep,  for   I  know  I  thought  of   nothing;    I  was  like  an 
animal.     My  body  was  strong  and  well  to  work,  but  my 
brain  was  dead.    If  you  have  "ot  felt  it,  Lyndal^  you  can- 
not understand  it.    You  may  work,  and  work,  and  work  t,l 
vou  are  only  a  body,  not  a  soul.    Now,  when  I  '^e  one  ot 
those  evil-looking  men  that  come  from  Europ  -""avjaes 
with  the  beast-like,  sunken  face,  different  from  any  Kathrs 
-I  know  what  brought  that  look  into  their  eyes ;  and  if  1 
have   onK  one  inch  of  tobacco   I  give  them  halt,    it  is 
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work,  grinding,  mechanical  work,  that  they  or  their  an- 
cestors have  done,  that  has  made  them  into  beas  s.  You 
may  work  a  man's  body  so  that  his  soul  dies.  Work  is 
good.  I  have  worked  at  the  old  farm  from  the  sun's  rising 
till  its  setting,  but  I  have  had  time  to  think,  and  time  to 
feel.  You  may  work  a  man  so  that  all  but  the  animal  in 
him  is  gone ;  and  that  grows  stronger  with  physical  labor. 
You  may  work  a  man  till  he  is  a  devil.  I  know  it,  because 
I  have  felt  it.  You  will  never  understand  the  change  that 
came  over  me.  No  one  but  I  will  ever  know  how  great  it 
was.  But  I  was  never  miserable ;  when  I  could  keep  my 
oxen  from  sticking  fast,  and  when  I  could  find  a  place  to 
lie  down  in,  I  had  all  I  wanted.  After  I  had  driven  eight 
months  a  rainy  season  came.  For  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  we  worked  in  the  wet.  The  mud  went 
up  to  the  axles  sometimes,  and  we  had  to  dig  the  wheels 
out,  and  we  never  went  far  in  a  day.  My  master  swore 
at  me  more  than  ever,  but  when  he  had  done  he  always 
offered  me  his  brandy-flask.  When  I  first  came  he  had 
offered  it  me,  and  I  had  always  refused ;  but  now  I  drank 
as  my  oxen  did  when  I  gave  them  water— without  thinking. 
At  last  I  bought  brandy  for  myself  whenever  we  passed  an 
hotel. 

"  One  Sunday  we  '  outspanned '  on  the  banks  of  a  swollen 
river  to  wait  for  its  going  down.  It  was  drizzling  still,  so  I 
lay  under  the  wagon  on  the  mud.  There  was  no  dry  place 
anywhere ;  and  all  the  dung  was  wet,  so  there  was  no  fire 
to  cook  food.  My  little  flask  was  filled  with  brandy,  and 
I  drank  some  and  went  to  sleep.  When  I  woke  it  was 
drizzling  still,  so  I  drank  some  more,  i  was  stiff  and  cold  ; 
and  my  master,  who  lay  by  me,  offered  me  his  flask,  be- 
cause mine  was  empty.  I  drank  some,  and  then  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  see  if  the  river  was  going  down.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  walked  to  the  road,  and  it  seemed  to  be  going 
away  from  me.  When  I  woke  up  I  was  lying  by  a  little 
bush  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  afternoon ;  all  the 
clouds  had  gone,  and  the  sky  was  deep  blue.  The  Bush- 
man boy  was  grilling  ribs  at  the  fire.  He  looked  at  me, 
and  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  '  Master  was  a  little  nice,'  he 
said,  'and  lay  down  in  the  road.  Something  might  ride 
over  master,  so  I  carried  him  there.'  He  grinned  ^X  me 
again.    It  was  as  though  he  said, '  You  and  I  are  comrades. 
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I  have  lain  in  a  road  too.     I  know  all  about  it.     When  I 
turned  my  head  from  him  I  saw  the  earth,  so  pure  after 
the  rain,  so  green,  so  fresh,  so  blue ;— and  I  was  a  drunken 
carrier,  whom  his  leader  had  picked  up  m  the  mud,  and 
laid  at  the  roadside  to  sleep  out  his  drink.     I  remembered 
mv  old  life,  an  <  I  remembered  you.     I  saw  how,  one  day. 
vou  would  reaa  in  the  papers—'  A  German  carrier,  named 
Waldo  Farber,  was  killed  through  falling  from  his  wagon, 
being  instantly  crushed  under  the  wheel.    Deceased  was 
supiwsed  to  have  been  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
There  are  those  notices  in  the   paper  every  month.     1  sat 
up,  and  I  took  the   brandy  flask  out  of  my  pock^.  and  I 
flung  it  as  far  as   I  could  into  the  dark  water.     The  Hot- 
tentot boy  ran  down  to  see  if  he  could  catch  it ;  it  had 
sunk  to  the  bottom.     I  never  drank  again.     But,  Lyndall, 
sin  looks  much  more  terrible  to  those  who  look  at  it  than 
to  those  who  do  it.     A  convict,  or  a  man  who  drinks,  seems 
something  so  far  off  and  horrible  when  we  see  him ;  but 
to  himself  he  seems  quite  near  to  us,   and  like  us.    We 
wonder  what  kind  of  a  creature  he  is ;  but  he  is  just  we, 
ourselves.     We  are  only  the  wood,  the  knife  that  carves  on 
us  is  the  circumstance.  ,.     ,  x      u  * 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  kept  on  working  so  hard  for  that 
master.     I  think  it  was  as  the  oxen  come  every  day  and 
stand  by  the  yokes;  they  do  not  know  why.     Perhaps   I 
would  have  been  with  him  still ;  but  one  day  we  started 
with  loads  for  the  Diamond  Fields.    The  oxen  were  very 
thin  now,  and  they  had  been  standing  about   in  the  yoke 
all  day  without  food  while   the  wagons  were  being  loaded. 
Not  far  from  the  town  was  a  hill.      When  we  came  to  the 
foot    the  first  wagon  stuck  fast.     I  tried  for  a  little  while 
to  urge  the  oxen,  but  I  soon  saw  the  one  '  span '  could  never 
pull  it  up.    I  went  to  the  other  wagon  to  loosen  that '  span 
to  join  them  on  in  front,  but  the  transport-rider,  who  was 
lying  at  the  back  of  the  wagon  jumped  out. 

"  •  They  shall  bring  it  up  the  hill ;  and  if  half  of  them  die 
for  it  they  shall  do  it  alone,'  he  said. 

"He  was  not  drunk,  but  in  a  bad  temper,  for  he  had 
been  drunk  the  night  before.  He  swore  at  me,  and  told 
me  to  take  the  whip  and  help  him.  We  tried  for  a  little 
time,  then  I  told  him  it  '^ras  no  use,  they  could  never  do  it. 
He  swore  louder,  and  called  to  the  leaders  to  come  on  with 
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their  whips,  and  together  thev  lashed.  There  was  one  ox, 
a  black  ox,  so  thin  that  the  ridge  of  his  backbone  almost  ^t 
through  his  flesh.  .. , ,    . 

"  *  It  is  you.  Devil,  is  it,  that  will  not  pull  ?  the  transport- 
rider  said.  •  I  will  show  you  something.'  He  looked  like 
a  Devil* 

"  He  told  the  boys  to  leave  off  flogging,  and  he  held  the 
ox  by  the  horn,  and  took  up  a  round  stone  and  knocked 
its  nose  with  it  till  the  blood  came.  When  he  had  done 
they  called  to  the  oxen  and  took  up  their  whips  agam,  and 
the  oxen  strained  with  their  backs  bent,  but  the  wagon  did 
not  move  an  inch.  ,  , 

•'  ♦  So  you  won't,  won't  you  ? '  he  said.  1 11  help  you. 
"  He  took  out  his  clasp-knife,  and  ran  it  into  the  leg  of 
the  trembling  ox  three  times,  up  to  the  hilt.  Then  he  put 
the  knife  in  his  pocket,  and  they  took  their  whips.  The 
oxen's  flanks  quivered,  and  they  foamed  at  the  mouth. 
Straining,  they  moved  the  wagon  a  few  feet  forward,  then 
stood  with  bent  backs  to  keep  it  from  sliding  back.  From 
the  black  ox's  nostril  foam  and  blood  were  streaming  on 
to  the  ground.  It  turned  its  head  in  its  anguish  and  looked 
at  me  with  its  great  starting  eyes  it  was  praying  for  help 
in  its  agony  and  weakness,  and  they  took  their  whips  again. 
The  feature  bellowed  out  aloud.  If  there  is  a  God,  it  was 
calling  to  its  Maker  for  help.  Then  a  stream  of  clear  blood 
burst  from  both  nostrils;  it  fell  on  to  the  ground,  and  the 
wagon  slipped  back.     The  man  walked  up  to  it. 

"  *  You  are  going  to  lie  down.  Devil,  are  you?    We  11  see 
you  don't  take  it  too  easy.' 

"The  thing  was  just  dying.  He  opened  his  clasp-knite 
and  stooped  down  over  it.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did  then. 
But  afterward  I  know  I  had  him  on  the  stones,  and  I  was 
kneeling  on  htm.  The  boys  dragged  me  off.  I  wish  they 
had  not.  I  left  him  standing  in  the  sand  in  the  road, 
shaking  himself,  and  I  walked  back  to  the  town.  I  took 
nothing  from  that  accursed  wagon,  so  I  had  only  two  shil- 
lings. But  it  did  not  matter.  The  next  day  I  got  work  at  a 
wholesale  store.  My  work  was  to  pack  and  unpack  goods, 
and  to  carry  boxes,  and  I  had  only  to  work  from  six  m  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening;  so  I  had  plenty  of  time. 
I  hired  a  little  room,  and  subscribed  to  a  library,  so  I  had 
everything  I  needed ;  and  in  the  week  of  Christmas  holi- 
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days  I  went  to  see  the  sea.     I  walked  all  night,  Lyndall, 
to  escape  the  heat,  and  a  little  after  sunrise  I  got  to  the 
top  of  a  high  hill.     Before  me  was  a  long,  low,  blue,  monot- 
onous mountain.     I  walked  looking  at  it,  but  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  sea  I  wanted  to  see.     At  last  I  wondered  what 
that  curious  blue  thing  might  be ;  then  it  struck  me  U  was 
the  sea  I    I  would  have  turned  back  again,  only  I  was  too 
tired.     I  wonder  if    all   the   things   we  long  to  see— the 
churches,  th^^  pictures,  the  men  in  Europe— will  disappomt 
us  so  I    Vou  see  I  had  dreamed  of  it  so  long.    When  I  was 
a  little  boy,  minding  sheep  behind   the  'kopje,'  I  used  to 
see  the  waves  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
in  the  sunlight.     My  sea!     Is  the  ideal  always  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  real  ?  .  t         .u 

"  I  got  to  the  beach  that  afternoon,  and  I  saw  the  water 
run  up  and  down  on  the  sand,  and  I  saw  the  white  foam 
breakers ;  they  were  pretty,  but  I  thought  I  would  go  back 
the  next  day.     It  was  not  my  sea.  .  ,     •     u 

"  But  I  began  to  like  it  when  I  sat  by  it  that  night  in  the 
moonlight ;  and  the  next  day  I  liked  it  better  ;  and  before 
I  left  I  loved  it.     It  was  not  like   the  sky  and    stars,  that 
talked  of  what  has  no  beginning  and  no  end  ;  but  it  is  so 
human.    Of  all  the  things  I  have  ever  seen,  only  the  sea  is 
like  a  human  being ;  the  sky  is  not,  nor  the  earth.     But  the 
sea  is  always  moving,  always  something  deep  m  itself  is  stir- 
rint'  it.     It  never  rests ;  it  is  always  wanting,  wanting,  want- 
ing.    It  hurries  on ;  and  then  it  creeps  back  slowly  without 
having  reached,  moaning.     It  is  always  asking  a  question, 
and  it  i-jver  gets  the  answer.     I  can  hear  it  m  the  "^y  and 
in  the  night ;  the  white  foam  breakers  are  saying  that  which 
I  think.    I  walk  alone  with  them  when  there  is  no  one  to 
see  me,  and  I  sing  with  them.     I  lie  down  on  the  sand  and 
watch  them  with  my  eyes  half   shut.     The  sky  is  better, 
but  it  is  so  high  above  our  heads.     I  love  the  sea.     Some- 
times we  must  look  down  too.     After  five  days  I  went  back 
to  Grahamstown.  .    . 

"  I  had  glorious  books,  and  in  the  night  I  could  sit  in 
my  little  room  and  read  them ;  but  I  was  lonely.  Books 
are  not  the  same  things  when  you  are  living  among  people. 
I  cannot  tell  why,  but  they  are  dead.  On  the  farm  they 
would  have  been  living  beings  to  me  ;  but  here,  where  there 
were  so  many  people  about  me,  I  wanted  some  one  to  be- 
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lon^  to  me.    I  was  lonely.    I  wanted  something  that  was 
fles.1  and  blood.    Once  on  this  farm  there  came  a  stranger : 
I  did  not  ask  his  name,  but  he  sat  among  the  karroo  and 
talked  with  me.    Now,   wherever  I  have  travelled  I  have 
looked  for  him— in  hotels,  in  streets,  in  passenger  wagons 
as  they  rushed  in,  through  the  open  windows  of  houses  I 
have  looked  for  him,  but  I  have  not  found  him— never  heard 
a  voice  like  his.    One  day  I  went  to  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
It  was  a  half-holiday,  and  the  band  was  to  play.     I  stood 
in  the  long  raised  avenue  and  looked  down.    There  were 
many  flowers,  and  ladies  and  children  were  walking  about 
beautifully  dressed.     At  last  the  music  began.     I  had  not 
heard  such  music  before.     At  first  it  was  slow  and  even, 
like  the  every  day  life,  when  we  walk  through  it  without 
thought  or  feeling ;  then   it  grew  faster,  then   it  paused, 
hesitated,  then  it  was  quite  still  for  an  instant,  and  then  it 
burst  out.      Lyndall,  they  made    heaven  right  when   they 
made  it  all  music.     It  takes  you  up  and  carries  you  away, 
rway,  till  you  have  the  things  you  longed  for;  you  are  up 
c;  .  -  to  them.     You  have  got  out  into  a  large,  free,  open 
place.     I  could  not  see  anything  while  it  was  playing ;  I 
stood  with  my  head  against  my  tree ;    but,  when   it  was 
done,  I  saw  that  there  were  ladies  sittmg  close  to  me  on  a 
wooden  bench,  and  the  st -anger  who  had  talked  to  me  that 
day  in  the  karroo  was  sitting  between  them.     The  ladies 
were  very  pretty,  and  their  dresses  beautiful.      I   do  not 
think  they  had  been  listening  to  the  music,  for  they  were 
talking  and  laughing  very   softly.     I  heard   all  they  said, 
and  could  even  smell  the  rose  on  the  breast  of  one.     I  was 
afraid  he  would  see  me ;  so  I  went  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  soon  they  got  up  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
in  the  avenue.    All  the  time  the  music  played  they  chatted, 
and  he  carried  on  his  arm  the  scarf  of  the  prettiest  lady. 
I  did  not  hear  the  music ;  I  tried  to  catch  the  sound  of  his 
voice  each  time  he  went  by.     When   I  was  listening  to  the 
music  I  did  not  know  I  was  badly  dressed ;  now  I  felt  so 
ashamed   of    myself.     I   never   knew  before  what  a  low, 
horrible  thing  I  was,  dressed  in  tancord.     That  day  on  the 
farm,  when  we  sat  on  the  ground  under  the  thorn-trees,  I 
thought  he  quite  belonged  to  me ;  now,  I  saw  he  was  not 
mine.     But  he  was  still  as  beautiful.    His  brown  eyes  are 
more  beautiful  than  anyone's  eyes,  except  yours. 
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"At  last  ihey  turned  to  go,  and  I  walked  after  them. 
When  they  got  out  of  the  gate  he  helped  the  ladies  into  a 
phaeton,  and  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  foot  on  the  step 
talking  to  them.  He  had  a  little  cane  in  his  hand,  and  an 
Italian  greyhound  ran  after  him.  Just  when  they  rode 
away  one  of  the  ladies  dropped  her  whip. 

"  '  Pick  it  up,  fellow,'  she  said  ;  and  when  I  brought  it  to 
her  she  threw  sixpence  on  the  ground.  I  might  have  gone 
back  to  the  garden  then ;  but  I  did  not  want  music ;  I 
wanted  clothes,  and  to  be  fashionable  and  fine.  I  felt  that 
my  hai  Is  were  coarse,  and  that  I  was  vulgar.  I  never 
tried  to  see  him  again. 

"  I  stayed  in  my  situation  four  months  after  that,  but  I 
was  not  happy.  I  had  no  rest.  The  people  about  me 
pressed  on  me,  and  made  me  dissatisfied.  I  could  not 
forget  them.  Even  when  I  did  not  see  them  they  pressed 
on  me,  and  made  me  miserable.  I  did  not  love  books  :  I 
wanted  people.  When  I  walked  home  under  the  shady 
trees  in  the  street  I  could  not  be  happy,  for  when  I  passed 
the  houses  I  heard  music,  and  saw  faces  between  the  cur- 
tains. I  did  not  want  any  of  them,  but  I  wanted  some  one 
for  mine,  for  me.    I  could  not  help  it.     I  wanted  a  finer 

life. 

"Only  one  day  something  made  me  happy.  A  n;.rse 
came  to  the  store  with  a  little  girl  belonging  to  one  of  our 
clerks.  While  the  maid  went  into  the  office  to  give  a  mes- 
sage to  its  father,  the  little  child  stood  looking  at  me. 
Presently  she  came  close  to  me  and  peeped  up  into  my 
face.  , 

"  '  Nice  curls,  pretty  curls,'  she  said ;  •  I  like  curls. 

"  She  felt  my  hair  all  over  with  her  little  hands.  When  I 
put  out  my  arm  she  let  me  take  her  and  sit  her  on  my  knee. 
She  kissed  me  with  her  soft  mouth.  We  were  happy  till  the 
nurse-girl  came  and  shook  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  sit  on  the  knee  of  that  strange  man.  But  I  do 
not  think  my  little  one  minded.  She  laughed  at  me  as  she 
went  out. 

"  If  the  »vorld  w^re  all  children  I  could  like  it ;  but  men 
and  women  draw  me  so  strangely,  and  then  press  me  away, 
till  I  am  in  agony.  I  was  not  meant  to  live  among  people. 
Perhaps  some  da;, ,  when  I  am  grown  older,  I  will  be  able 
to  go  and  live  among  them  and  look  at  them  as  I  look  at 
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the  rocks  and  bushes,  without  letting  them  disturb  me,  and 
take  myself  from  me  ;  but  not  now.  So  I  grew  miserable ; 
a  kind  of  fever  seemed  to  eat  me  ;  I  could  not  rest,  or  read, 
or  think ;  so  I  came  back  here.  I  knew  you  were  not  here, 
but  it  seemed  as  though  I  should  be  nearer  you;  and  it  is 
you  I  want— you  that  the  other  people  suggest  to  me,  but 

cannot  give."  .     .      ,  ,  i*..   i 

He  had  filled  all  the  sheets  he  had  taken,  and  now  lifted 
down  the  last  from  the  mantel-piece.  Em  had  dropped 
asleep,  and  lay  slumbering  peacefully  on  the  skin  before  the 
fire.  Out  of  doors  the  storm  still  raged ;  but  m  a  fitful 
manner,  as  though  growing  half  wearv  of  itself.  He  bent 
over  his  paper  again,  with  eager  flushed  cheek,  and  wrote 

"  It  has  been  a  delightful  journey,  this  journey  home.    I 
have  walked   on   foot.     The  evenmg  before  last,  when  it 
was  just  sunset,  I  was  a  little  footsore    and   thirsty,  and 
went  out  of  the  road  to  look  for  water.     I  went  r'own  into 
a  deep  little    'kloof.'      Some  trees  ran  along  the  bottom, 
and  I  thought   I   should  find  water  there.     The  sun  had 
quite  set  when  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  it.     It  was  v^ery  still  • 
—not  a  leaf  was  stirring  anywhere.      In  the  bed  ot  the 
mountain  torrent  I  thought  I  might  find  water     I  came  to 
the  bank,  and  leaped  down  into  the  dry  bed.     The  floor 
on  which  I  stood  was  of  fine  white  sand,  and  the  banks 
rose  on  every  side  like  the  walls  of  a  room.    Above  there 
was  a  precipice   of   rocks,   and   a   tiny    stream    of    water 
oozed  from  them  and  fell  slowly  on  the  flat  stone  below . 
Each    drop  you  could   hear  fall   like   a  little   silver  bell. 
There  was  one   among  the   trees  on  the  bank  that  stood 
out  against  the  white  sky.     All  the  other  trees  were  s^ient ; 
but  this  one  shook  and  trembled  against  the  sky.     livery- 
thing  else  was  still ;  but  those  leaves  were  quivering,  quiv- 
ering.    I  stood  on  the  sand  ;  I  could  not  go  away.     When  it 
was  quite  dark,  and  the  stars  had  come,  I  crept  out.     Does 
it  seem   strange  to  you  that  it  .hould  have   made  rne  so 
happy?     It  is  because  I  cannot  tell  you  how  near  I  felt  to 
things  that  we  cannot  see  but  we  always  feel.     To-night  has 
been  a  wild,  stormv  night.     I  have  been  walking  across  the 
plain  for  hours  in  the  dark.     I  have  liked  the  wind,  because 
I  have  seemed  forcing  my  way  through  to  you.     I  knew  you 
were  not  here,  but  I  would  hear  of  you.    When  I  used  to 
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sit  on  the  transport  wagon  half-sleeping,  I  used  to  start 
awake  because  your  hands  were  on  me.  In  my  lodgings, 
many  nights  I  have  blown  the  light  out,  and  sat  in  the  dark, 
that  I  mtght  see  your  face  start  out  more  distinctly.  Some- 
times it  was  the  little  girl's  face  who  used  to  come  to  mc 
behind  the  '  kopje  '  when  I  minded  sheep,  and  sit  by  me  in 
her  blue  pinafore ;  sometimes  it  was  older.  I  love  both.  1 
am  very  helpless,  I  shall  never  do  anything ;  but  you  will 
work,  and  I  will  take  your  woik  for  mine.  Sometimes  such 
a  sudden  gladness  seizes  me  when  I  remember  that  some- 
where in  th.  voild  you  are  living  and  working.  You  art; 
my  very  own  ,  nothing  else  is  my  own  so.  When  I  have  fin- 
ished I  am  going  to  look  at  your  room  door " 

He  wrote;  a'ud  the  wind,  which  had  si)ent  Us  furv, 
moaned  round  and  round  the  house,  most  like  a  tired  child 
weary  with  crying. 

Em  woke  up,  and  sat  before  the  fire,  rubbing  her  eyes, 
and  listening,  as  it  sobbed  about  the  gables,  and  wandered 
away  over  the  lonf  stone  walls. 

"How  quiet  it  has  grown  now,"  she  said,  and  sighed  her- 
self, partly  from  weariness  and  partly  from  sympathy  with 
the  tired  wind.     He  did  not  answer  her ;  he  was  lost  in  his 

She  rose  slowly  after  a  time,  and  rested  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  You  have  many  letters  to  write,"  she  said. 

'•  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  is  only  one  to  Lyndall.  " 

She  turned  away,  and  stood  long  before  the  fire  looking 
into  it.  If  you  have  a  deadly  fruit  to  give  it  will  not  grow 
sweeter  by  keeping.  . 

"  Waldo,  dear,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  on  his,     leave 

off  writing."  .     ,      ,      ,        , 

He  threw  back  the  dark  hair  from  his  forehead  and 

looked  at  her. 

"  It  is  no  use  writing  any  more,"  she  said. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  put  her  hand  over  the  papers  he  had  written. 

"  Waldo,"  she  said,  "  Lyndall  is  dead." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GREGORY'S  WOMANHOOD. 

Slowly  over  the  flat  came  a  cart.  On  the  back  seat  sat 
Gregory,  his  arms  folded,  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes.  A 
Kaffir  boy  sat  on  the  front  seat  driving,  and  at  his  feet  sat 
Doss,  who,  now  and  again,  lifted  his  nose  and  eyes  above 
the  level  of  the  splashboard,  to  look  at  the  surrounding 
country;  and  then,  with  an  exceedingly  knowing  wink  of 
his  left  eye,  turned  to  his  companions,  thereby  intimating 
that  he  clearly  perceived  his  whereabouts.  No  one  noticed 
the  cart  coming.  Waldo,  who  was  at  work  at  his  carpen- 
ter's table  in  the  wagon-house,  saw  nothing,  till,  chancing  to 
look  down  he  perceived  Doss  standing  before  him,  the  legs 
trembling,  the  little  nose  wrinkled,  and  a  series  of  short 
suffocating  barks  giving  utterance  to  his  joy  at  reunion. 

Em,  whose  eyes  had  ached  with  looking  out  across  the  • 
plain,  was  now  at  work  in  a  back  room,  and  knew  nothing 
till,  looking  up,  she  saw  Gregory,  with  his  straw  hat  and 
blue  eyes,  itanding  in  the  doorway.     He  greeted  her  quietly, 
hung  his  hat  up  in  its  old  place  behind  the  door,  and  for 
any  change  in  his  manner  or  appearance  he  might  have 
been  gone  only  the  day  before  to    fetch  letters  from  the 
town.     Only  his  beard  was  gone,  and  his  face  was  grown 
thinner.     He  took  off  his  leather  gaiters,  said  the  afternoon 
was  hot  and   the  roads  dusty,   and   asked  for  some   tea. 
They  talked  of  wool,  and  the  cattle,  and  the  sheep,  and 
Em  gave  him  the  pile  of  letters  that  had  come  for  him 
during  the  months  of  absence,  but  of  the  thing  that  lay  at 
their  hearts  neither  said  anything.    Then  he  went  out  to 
look  at  the  kraals,  and  at  supper  Em  gave  him  hot  cakes 
and  coffee.    They  talked  about  the  servants,  and  then  eat 
their  meal   in   quiet.     She  asked  no  questions.    When  it 
was  ended  Gregory  went  into  the  front  room,  and  lay  m 
the  dark  on  the  sofa.  ,    , 

"  Do  you  not  want  a  light  ? "  Em  asked  venturing  to  look 

"  No,"    he    answered ;    then    presently,    called    to    her, 
"  Come  and  sit  here ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
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he  said    "  If  I 


She  came  and  sat  on  a  footstool  near  him. 
"  Do  you  wish  to  hear  anything? "  he  asked. 
•  She  whispered,  "  Yes,  if  it  does  not  hurt  you.' 
"  What  difference  does  it  make  to  me  ?  ''^  he 
talk  or  am  silent,  is  there  any  change  ? " 

Yet  he  lay  quiet  for  a  long  time.  The  light  throu|;h  the 
open  door  showed  him  to  her,  where  he  lay,  with  his  arm 
thrown  across  his  eyes.  At  last  he  spoke.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  relief  to  him  to  speak. 

To  Bloemfontein  in  the  Free  State,  to  which  through  an 
agent  he  had  traced  them,  Gregory  had  gone.  At  the  hotel 
where  Lyndall  and  her  stranger  had  stayed  he  put  up ;  he 
was  shown  the  very  room  in  which  they  had  slept.  The 
colored  boy  who  had  driven  them  to  the  next  town  told  him 
in  which  house  they  had  boarded,  and  Gregory  went  on.  In 
that  town  he  found  they  had  left  the  cart,  and  bought  a 
spider  and  four  greys,  and  Gregory's  heart  rejoiced.  Now, 
indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  their  course.  And  he 
turned  his  steps  northward. 

At  the  farm-houses  where  he  stopped  the  "  00ms "  and 
"tantes"  remembered  clearly  the  spider  with  its  four 
gray  horses.  At  one  place  the  Boer-wife  told  how  the  tall, 
blue-eyed  Englishman  had  bought  milk,  and  asked  the  way 
to  the  next  farm.  At  the  next  farm  the  Englishman  had 
bought  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  given  half-a-crown  for  them 
to  the  little  girl.  It  was  quite  true ;  the  Boer-mother  made 
her  get  it  out  of  the  box  and  show  it.  At  the  next  place 
they  had  slept.  Here  they  told  him  that  the  great  bull-dog, 
who  hated  all  strangers,  had  walked  in  in  the  evening  and 
laid  its  head  on  the  lady's  lap.  So  at  every  place  he  heard 
something,  and  traced  them  step  by  step. 

At  one  desolate  farm  the  Boer  had  a  good  deal  to  tell. 
The  lady  had  said  she  liked  a  wagon  that  stood  before  the 
door.  Without  asking  the  price  the  Englishman  had  offered 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  old  thing,  and  bought 
oxen  worth  ten  pounds  for  sixteen.  The  Dutchman 
chuckled,  for  he  had  the  "  Salt-reim's "  money  in  the  box 
under  his  bed.  Gregory  laughed  too,  in  silence ;  he  could 
not  lose  sight  of  them  now,  so  slowly  they  would  have  to 
move  with  that  cumbrous  ox-wagon.  Yet,  when  that  even- 
ing came,  and  he  reached  a  little  wayside  inn,  no  one  could 
tell  him  anything  of  tlie  travellers. 
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The  master,  a  surly  creature,  half-stupid  with  Boer-brandy, 
sat  on  the  bench  before  the  door  smoking.    Gregory  sat 
beside  him,  questioning,  but  he  smoked  on.     He  remem- 
bered nothing  of  such  strangers.     How  should  he  know  who 
had  been  there  months  and  months  before  ?    He  smoked  on. 
Gregory,  very  weary,  tried  to  awake  his  memory,  said  that 
the  lady  he  was  seeking  for  was  very  beautiful,  had  a  little 
mouth,  and  tiny,  very  tiny,  feet.    The  man  only  smoked  on 
as  sullenly  as  at  first.     What  were  little,  very  little,  mouth 
and  feet  to  him.    But  his  daughter  leaned  out  in  the  wmdow 
above.    She  was  dirty  and  lazy,  and  liked  to  loll  there  when 
travellers  came,  to  hear  the  men  talk,  but  she  had  a  soft 
heart.    Presently  a  hand  came  out  of  the  window,  and  a 
pair  of  velvet  slippers  touched  his  shoulder,  tiny  slippers 
with  black  fiowers.     He  pulled  them  out  of  her  hand.    Only 
one  woman's  feet  had  worn  them,  he  knew  that. 

"  Left  here  last  summer  by  a  lady,"  said  the  girl ;  "  might 
be  the  one  you  are  looking  for.  Never  saw  any  feet  so 
small." 

Gregory  rose  and  questioned  her. 

They  might  have  come  in  a  wagon  and  spider,  she  could  • 
not  tell.      But    the  gentleman  was  very    handsome,  tall, 
lovely  figure,  blue  eyes,  wore  gloves  always  when  he  went 
out.    An  English  officer,  perhaps ;  no  Africander,  certamly. 
Gregory  stopped  her. 

The  lady  ?  Well,  she  was  pretty,  rather,  the  girl  said ; 
very  cold,  dull  air,  silent.  They  stayed  for,  it  might  be, 
five  days;  slept  in  the  wing  over  against  the  "stoep; 
quarrelled  sometimes,  she  thought— the  lady.  She  had 
seen  everything  when  she  went  in  to  wait.  One  day  the 
gentleman  touched  her  hair ;  she  drew  back  from  him  as 
though  his  fingers  poisoned  her.  Went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  if  he  came  to  sit  near  her.  Walked  out  alone. 
Cold  wife  for  such  a  handsome  husband,  the  girl  thought; 
she  evidently  pitied  him,  he  was  such  a  beautiful  man. 
They  went  away  early  one  morning,  how,  or  in  which  way, 
the  girl  could  not  tell. 

Gregory  inquired  of  the  servants,  but  nothing  more  was  to 
be  learnt ;  so  the  next  morning  he  saddled  his  horse  and 
went  on.  At  the  farms  he  came  to  the  good  old  *'  ooms " 
and  "  tantes  "  asked  him  to  have  coffee,  and  the  little  shoe- 
less children  peeped  out  at  the  stranger  from  behind  ovens 
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and  gables ;  but  no  one  had  seen  what  he  asked  for.  This 
way  and  that  he  rode  to  pick  up  the  thread  he  had  dropped ; 
but  at",  spider  and  the  wagon,  the  little  lady  and  the  hand- 
some gentleman,  no  one  had  seen.    In  the  towns  he  fared 

yet  worse.  ^      ,      ..  „    , 

Once  indeed  hope  came  to  him.  On  the  "stoep"  of  an 
hotel  at  which  he  stayed  the  night  in  a  certain  little  village, 
there  walked  a  gentleman,  grave  and  kindly  looking.  It 
was  not  hard  to  open  conversation  with  him  about  the 
weather,  and  then—  Had  he  ever  seen  such  and  such  peo- 
ple, a  gentleman  and  lady,  a  spider  and  wagon,  arrive  at 
that  place  ?  The  kindly  gentleman  shook  his  head.  What 
was  the  lady  like,  he  inquired. 

Gregory  painted.  Hair  like  silken  floss,  small  mouth, 
underlip  very  full  and  pink,  upper  lip  pink  but  very  thin 
and  curled  ;  there  were  four  white  spots  on  the  nail  of  her 
right  hand  forefinger,  and  her  eyebrows  were  very  deli- 
cately curved. 
The  gentleman  looked  thoughttul,  as  trying  to  remem- 

ber. 

"  Yes ;  and  a  rose-bud  tinge  in  the  cheeks ;    hands  like 
lilies,  and  perfectly  seraphic  smile." 

"  That  is  she  I    that  is  she  !  "  cried  Gregory. 

Who  else  could  it  be  ?    He  asked  where  she  had  gone 
to.     The  gentleman  most   thoughtfully   stroked  his  beard. 

He  would  try  to  remember.    Were  not  her  ears Here 

such  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  seized  him  that  he  ran  away 
into  the  house.  An  ili-fed  clerk  and  a  dirty  barman  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  laughed  aloud.  Gregory  wondered  if 
they  could  be  laughing  at  the  gentleman's  cough,  and  then 
he  heard  some  one  laughing  in  the  room  into  which  the 
gentleman  had  gone.  He  must  follow  him  and  try  to  learn 
more ;  but  he  soon  found  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  learnt  there.    Poor  Gregory  ! 

Backward  and  forward,  backward  and  forward,  from  the 
dirty  little  hotel  where  he  had  dropped  the  thread,  to  this 
farm  and  to  that,  rode  Gregory,  till  his  heart  was  sick  and 
tired.  That  from  that  spot  the  wagon  might  have  gone  its 
own  way  and  the  spider  another  was  an  idea  that  did  not 
occur  to  him.  At  last  he  saw  it  was  no  use  lingering  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  pressed  on. 
One  day,  coming  to  a  little  town,  his  horses  knocked  up, 
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and  he  resolved  to  rest  them  there.  The  little  hotel  of  the 
town  was  a  bright  and  sunny  place,  like  the  jovial  face  of  the 
clean  little  woman  who  kept  it,  and  who  trotted  about 
talking  always — talking  to  the  customers  in  the  tap-room,  and 
to  the  maids  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  the  passers  by  when  she 
could  hail  them  from  the  windows ;  talking,  as  good-natured 
women  with  large  mouths  and  small  noses  always  do,  m  sea- 
son and  out. 

There  was  a  little  front  parlor  in  the  hotel,  kept  for  strangers 
who  wanted  to  be  alone.  Gregory  sat  there  to  eat  his  break- 
fast, and  the  landlady  dusted  the  room  and  talked  of  the 
great  finds  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  the  badness  of  maid- 
servants, and  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  Dutch  parson  in 
that  town  to  the  English  inhabitants.  Gregory  ate  his  break- 
fast and  listened  to  nothing.  He  had  asked  his  one  ques- 
tion, had  had  his  answer ;  now  she  might  talk  on. 

Presently  a  door  in  the  comer  opened  and  a  woman  came 
out— a  Mozambiquer,  with  a  red  handkerchief  twisted  round 
her  head.  She  carried  in  her  hand  a  tray,  with  a  slice  of 
toast  crumbled  fine,  and  a  half-filled  cup  of  coffee,  and  an 
egg  broken  up,  but  not  eaten.  Her  ebony  face  gnnned 
complacently  as  she  shut  the  door  softly  and  said  "  Good- 
morning." 

The  landlady  began  to  talk  to  her.  ^^ 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  her  really,  Ayah,  are  you  ?^ 
she  said.    "  The  maids  say  so;  but  I'm  sure  you  wouldn  t 
do  such  a  thing." 

The  Mozambiquer  grinned. 

"  Husband  says  I  must  go  home." 

"  But  she  hasn't  got  any  one  else,  and  won't  have  any  one 
else.  Come  now,"  sr-^d  the  landlady,  "  I've  no  time  to  be 
sitting  always  in  a  sick  room,  not  if  I  was  paid  anything  for 

it." 

The  Mozambiquer  only  showed  her  white  teeth  good- 
naturedly  for  answer,  and  went  out,  and  the  landlady  fol- 
lowed her.  . 

Gregory,  glad  to  be  alone,  watched  the  sunshine  as  it 
came  over  the  fuchsias  in  the  window,  and  ran  up  and 
down  on  the  panelled  door  in  the  corner.  The  Mozam- 
biquer had  closed  it  loosely  behind  her,  and  presently  some- 
thing touched  it  inside.  It  moved  a  little,  then  it  was  still, 
then  moved  again;  then  through  the  gap  a  small  nose 
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appeared,  and  a  yellow  ear  overlapping  one  eye ;  then  the 
whole  head  obtruded,  placed  itself  critically  on  one  side, 
wrinkled  its  nose  disapprovingly  at  Gregory,  and  withdrew. 
Through  the  half-open  door  came  a  faint  scent  of  vinegar, 
and  the  room  was  dark  and  still. 

Presently  the  landlady  came  back. 

"  Left  the  door  open,"  she  said,  bustling  to  shut  it ;  "  but 
a  darkey  will  be  a  darkey,  and  never  carries  a  head  on  its 
shoulders  like  other  folks.  Not  ill,  I  hope,  sir?"  she  said 
looking  at  Gregory  when  she  had  shut  the  bedroom  door. 

"  No,"  said  Gregory,  "  no." 

The  landlady  began  putting  the  things  together. 

"  Who,"  asked  Gregory,  "  is  in  that  room  ?  " 

Glad  to  have  a  little  innocent  piece  of  gossip  to  relate, 
and  some  one  willing  to  hear  it,  the  landlady  made  the 
most  of  a  little  story  as  she  cleared  the  table.  Six  months 
before  a  lady  had  come  alone  to  the  hotel  in  a  wagon, 
with  only  a  colored  leader  and  driver.  Eight  days  after 
a  little  baby  had  been  born.  If  Gregory  stood  up  and 
looked  out  at  the  window  he  would  see  a  blue  gum- 
tree  in  the  graveyard;  close  by  it  was  a  little  grave. 
The  baby  was  buried  there.  A  tiny  thing,  only  lived 
two  hours,  and  the  mother  herself  almost  went  with 
it.  After  awhile  she  was  better-  but  one  day  she  got 
up  out  of  bed,  dressed  herself  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one,  and  went  out.  It  was  a  drizzly  day ;  a  little 
time  after  some  one  saw  her  sitting  on  the  wet  ground 
under  the  blue  gum-tree,  with  the  rain  dripping  from  her 
hat  and  shawl.  They  went  to  fetch  her,  but  she  would  not 
come  until  she  chose.  When  she  did  she  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  had  not  risen  again  from  it;  never   would,  the  doctor 

said. 

She  was  very  patient,  poor  thing.  When  you  went  in 
to  ask  her  how  she  was  she  said  always,  "  Better,"  or 
"  Nearly  well ! "  and  lay  still  in  the  darkened  room,  and 
never  troubled  any  one.  The  Mozambiquer  took  care  of 
her,  and  she  would  not  allow  any  one  else  to  touch  her: 
would  not  so  much  as  allow  any  one  else  to  see  her  foot 
uncovered.  She  was  strange  in  many  ways,  but  she  paid 
well,  poor  thiag ;  and  now  the  Mozambiquer  was  going,  and 
die  would  have  to  take  up  with  some  one  else. 

The  landlady  prattled  on  pleasantly,  and  now  carried  away 
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the  tray  with  the  breakfast  things.  When  she  was  gone, 
Gregory  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  but  he  did  not  think 
long. 

Before  dinner  he  had  ridden  out  of  the  town  to  where  on 
a   rise  a  number  of    transport-wagons  were    outspanned. 
The  Dutchman  driver  of  one  wondered  at  the  stranger's 
eagerness  to  free  himself  of  his  horses.     Stolen  perhaps ; 
but  it  was  worth  his  while  to  buy  them  at  so  low  a  price. 
So  the  horses  changed  masters,  and  Gregory  walked  off  with 
his  saddle-bags  slung  across  his  arms.    Once  out  of  sight  of 
the  wagons  he  struck  out  of  the  road  and  walked  across  the 
"  veld,"  the  dry,  flowering  grasses  waving  everywhere  about 
him;  half  way  across  the  plain  he  came  to  a  deep  gully 
which  the  rain  torrents  had  washed  out,  but  which  was  now 
dry.    Gregory  sprang  down  into  its  red  bed.     It  was  a  safe 
place,  and  quiet.     When  he  had  looked  about  him  he  sat 
down  under  the  shade  of  an  overhanging  bank  and  fanned 
himself  with  his  hat,  for  the  afternoon  was  hot,  and  he  had 
walked  fast.     At  his  feet  the  dusty  ants  ran  about,  and  the 
high  red  bank  before  him  was  covered  by  a  network  of  roots 
and  fibres  washed  bare  by  the  rains.    Above  his  head  rose  the 
clear  blue  African  sky;   at  his  side  were  the  saddle-bags  full 
of  women's   clothing.     Gregory  looked  up  half  plaintively 
into  the  blue  sky. 

"  Am  I,  am  I  Gregory  Nazianzen  Rose  ? "  he  said. 

It  was  all  so  strange,  he  sitting  there  in  that  "  sloot "  in 
that  up-country  plain  ! — strange  as  the  fantastic,  changing 
shapes  in  a  summer  cloud.  At  last,  tired  out,  he  fell  asleep, 
with  his  head  against  the  bank.  When  he  woke  the  shadow 
had  stretched  across  the  "  sloot,"  and  the  sun  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain.  Now  he  must  be  up  and  doing.  He 
drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a  little  sixpenny  looking-glass, 
and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  roots  that  stuck  out  froin  the 
bank.  Then  he  dressed  himself  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
gowns  and  a  great  pinked-out  collar.  Then  he  took  out  a 
razor.  Tuft  by  tuft  the  soft  brown  beard  fell  down  into  the 
sand,  and  the  little  ants  took  it  to  line  their  nests  with. 
Then  the  glass  showed  a  face  surrounded  by  a  frilled  cap, 
white  as  a  woman's,  with  a  little  mouth,  a  very  short  upper 
lip,  and  a  receding  chin. 

Presently  a  rather  tall  woman's  figure    was  making  its 
way  across  the  "veld."    As  it  passed  a  boUowed-out  ant- 
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heap  it  knelt  down,  and  stuffed  in  the  saddle-bags  with  the 
man's  clothing,  closing  up  the  ant-hill  with  bits  of  ground 
to  look  as  natural  as  possible.    Lilce  a  sinner  hiding  his 
deed  of  sin,  the  hider  started  once  and  looked  round,  but 
vet  there  was  no  one  near  save  a  "  meerkat,'    %yho  had 
lifted  herself  out  of  her  hole  and  sat  on  her  hind  legs 
watching.    He  did  not  like  that  even  she  should  see  and 
when  he  rose   she  dived  away  into   her  hole.      Then  he 
walked  on  leisurely,  that  the  dusk  might  have  reached  the 
village  streets  befbre  he  walked  there.     The  first  house 
was  the  smith's,  and  before  the  open  door  two  idle  urchins 
lolled.    As  he  hurried  up  the  street  in  the  gathering  gloom 
he  heard  them  laugh  long  and  loudly  behind  him.    He 
glanced  round  fearingly,  and  would  almost  have  fled,  but 
That  the  strange  skirts  clung  about  his  legs.    And  after  all 
it  was  only  a  spark  that  had  alighted  on  the  head  of  one, 
and  not  the  strange  figure  they  kughed  at. 

The  door  of  the  hotel  stood  wide  open,  and  the  light  tell 
out  into  the  street.  He  knocked,  and  the  landlady  came. 
She  peered  out  to  look  for  the  cart  that  had  brought 
the  travelle  but  Gregory's  heart  was  brave  now  he  was  so 
near  the  qu^.-t  room.  He  told  her  he  had  come  with  the 
transport-wagons  that  stood  outside  the  town. 

He  had  walked  in,  and  wanted  lodgings  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  deliberate  lie,  glibly  told ;  he  would  have  told 

fifty,  though  the  recording  angel  had  stood  in  the  next  room 

with  his  pen  dipped  in  the  ink.    What  was  it  to  him?    He 

remembered    that    she    ky    there    saying  always,     I  am 

better  " 

The  landlady  put  his  supper  in  the  little  parlor  where  he 
had  sat  in  the  morning.  When  it  was  on  the  table  she  sat 
down  in  the  rocking-chair,  as  her  fashion  was,  to  knit  and 
talk,  that  she  might  gather  news  for  her  customers  in  the 
tap-room.  In  the  white  face  under  the  queer,  deep-fringed 
cap  she  saw  nothing  of  the  morning's  traveller.  The  new- 
comer was  communicative.  She  was  a  nurse  by  profession 
she  said;  had  come  to  the  Transvaal,  hearing  that  good 
nurses  were  needed  there.  She  had  not  yet  found  work. 
The  landlady  did  not  perhaps  know  whether  there  would  be 

any  for  her  in  that  town  ?     .      ,    .   .  ,         »^  ».«,  «,* 

The  landlady  put  down  her  knitting  and  smote  lier  tat 
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If  it  wasn't  the  very  finger  of  God's  Providence,  as  though 
you  saw  it  hanging  out  of  the  sky,  he  said.  Here  was  a  lady 
ill  and  needing  a  new  nurse  that  very  day,  and  not  able  to 
get  one  to  her  mind,  and  now — well,  if  it  wasn't  enough  to 
convert  all  the  atheists  and  freethinkers  in  the  Transvaal  she 
didn't  know ! 
Then  the  landlady  proceeded  to  detail  facts. 

"  I'm  sure  you  will  suit  her,"  she  added  ;  "  you're  just  the 
kind.  She  has  heaps  of  money  to  pay  you  with ;  has  every- 
thing that  money  can  buy.  And  I  pot  a  letter  with  a  check 
in  it  for  fifty  pounds  the  other  day  from  some  one,  who  says 
I'm  to  spend  it  for  her,  and  not  to  let  her  know.  She 
is  asleep  now,  but  I'll  take  you  in  to  look  at  her. 

The  landlady  opened  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and  Gre- 
gory followed  her.  A  table  stood  near  the  bed,  and  a  lamp 
burning  low  stood  on  it ;  the  bed  was  a  great  four-poster 
with  white  curtains,  and  the  quilt  was  of  rich  crimson  satin. 
But  Gregory  stood  just  inside  the  door  with  his  head  bent 
low,  and  saw  no  further. 

••  Come  nearer !  I'll  turn  the  lamp  up  a  bit,  that  you  can 
have  a  look  at  her.  A  pretty  thing,  *  n't  it  ?  "  said  the  land- 
lady. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  den.  n  the  crimson  quilt, 
and  out  of  it  Doss*  small  head  and  bright  eyes  looked  know- 
ingly. 

"  See  how  the  lips  move ;  she  is  in  pain,"  said  the  land, 
lady. 

Then  Gregory  looked  up  at  what  lay  on  the  cushion.  A 
little  white,  white  face,  transparent  as  an  angel's  with  a  cloth 
bound  round  the  forehead,  and  with  soft,  short  hair  tossed 
about  on  the  pillow. 

"  We  had  to  cut  it  off,"  said  the  woman,  touching  it  with 
her  forefinger.     "  Soft  as  silk,  like  a  wax  doll's." 

But  Gregory's  heart  was  bleeding. 

"Nevei  get  up  again,  the  doctor  says,"  said  the  landlady. 

Gregory  uttered  one  word.  In  an  instant  the  beautiful 
eyes  opened  widely,  looked  round  the  room  and  into  the 
dark  comer?. 

"  Who  is  here  ?    Whom  did  I  hear  speak  ? " 

Gregory  had  sunk  back  behind  the  curtain  ;  the  landlady 
drew  it  aside,  and  pulled  him  forward. 

"  Only  this  lady,  ma'am — a  nurse  by  profession.    She  is 
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willing  to  stay  and  take  care  of  you,  if  you  can  come  to 

terms  with  her."  ,         .^  .        .  1 

Lyndall  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  cast  one  keen 
scrutinizing  glance  over  him. 

"  Have  I  never  seen  you  before  ?     she  asked. 

"  No." 

She  fell  back  wearily. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  arrange  the  terms  between 
yourselves,"  said  the  landlady.  "  Here  is  a  chair.  I  will 
be  back  presently."  .  1    u      *u 

Gregory  sat  down,  with  bent  head  and  quick  breath. 
She  did  not  speak,  and  lay  with  half-closed  eyes,  seeming  to 
have  forgotten  him.  , 

"  Will  you  turn  the  lamp  down  a  little  ?  she  said  at  last ; 
"  I  cannot  bear  the  light." 

Then  his  heart  grew  braver  in  the  shadow,  and  he  spoke. 
Nursing  was  to  him,  he  said,  his  chosen  life's  work.  He 
wanted  no  money :  if She  stopped  him. 

"  I  take  no  service  for  which  I  do  not  pay,    she  said. 

"  What  I  gave  to  my  last  nurse  I  will  give  to  you ;  if  you 
do  not  like  it  you  may  go." 

And  Gregory  muttered  humbly  he  would  take  it. 

Afterward  she  tried  to  turn  herself.  He  lifted  her.  Ah ! 
a  shrunken  little  body,  he  could  feel  its  weakness  as  he 
touched  it.  His  hands  were  to  him  glorified  for  what  they 
had  done. 

"Thank  you!  that  is  so  nice.     Other  people  hurt  me 

when  they  touch  me,"  she  said.     "Thank  you  I"    Then 

after  a  little  while  she  repeated  humbly,  "  Thank  you  ;  they 

hurt  me  so." 

Gregory  sat  down  trembling.     His  little  ewe-lamb,  could 

they  hurt  her  ?  „.     •     u 

The  doctor  said  of  Gregory  four  days  rf*er,  "  She  is  the 
most  experienced  nurse  I  ever  came  in  contact  with." 

Gregory,  standing  in  the  passage,  heard  it,  and  laughed  in 
his  heart.  What  need  had  he  of  experience  ?  Experience 
teaches  us  in  a  millenium  what  passion  teaches  us  in  an  hour. 
A  Kaffir  studies  all  his  life  the  discerning  of  distant  sounds ; 
but  he  will  never  hear  my  step,  when  my  love  hears  it,  com- 
ing to  her  window  in  the  dark  over  the  short  grass. 

At  first  Gregory's  heart  was  sore  when  day  by  day  the 
body  grew  lighter,  and  the  mouth  he  fed  took  less;  but 
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afterward  he  grew  accus.omed  to  it,  and  was  happy.  For 
passion  has  one  cry,  one  only — •'  Oh,  to  touch  thee.  Be- 
loved 1"  .      ^    . 

In  that  quiet  room  Lyndall  lay  on  the  bed  with  the  dog  at 
her  feet,  and  Gregory  sat  in  his  dark  corner  watching. 

She  seldom  slept,  and  through  those  long,  long  days  she 
would  lie  watching  the  round  streak  of  sunlight  that  came 
through  the  knot  in  the  shutter,  or  the  massive  lion's  paw  on 
which  the  wardrobe  rested.  What  thoughts  were  in  those 
eyes  ?    Gregory  wondered ;  he  dared  not  ask. 

Sometimes  Doss  where  he  lay  on  her  feet  would  dream 
that  they  two  were  in  the  cart,  tearing  over  the  "  veld,"  with 
the  black  horses  snorting,  and  the  wind  in  their  faces ;  and 
he  would  start  up  in  his  sleep  and  bark  aloud.  Then  awak- 
ing he  would  lick  his  mistress'  hand  almost  remorsefully 
and  slink  quietly  down  into  his  place. 

Gregory  thought  she  had  no  pain,  she  never  groaned  ;  only 
sometimes,  when  the  light  was  near  her,  he  thought  he  could 
see  slight  contractions  about  her  lips  and  eyebrows. 

He  slept  on  the  sofa  outside  her  door. 

One  night  he  thought  he  heard  a  sound,  and,  opening  it 
softly,  he  looked  in.  She  was  crying  out  aloud,  as  if  she 
and  her  pain  were  alone  in  the  world.  The  light  fell  on  the 
red  quilt,  and  the  little  hands  that  were  clasped  over  the 
head.  The  wide-open  eyes  were  looking  "o,  and  the  heavy 
drops  fell  slowly  from  them.  . 

"I  cannot  bear  any  more,  not  any  r.  _•,''  she  said  in  a 
deep  voice.  "  Oh,  God,  God  1  have  1 1  '.  borne  in  silence  ? 
Have  I  not  endured  these  long,  long  months  ?  But  now, 
now,  oh  God,  I  cannot ! " 

Gregory  knelt  in  the  doorway  listening. 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  wisdom,  not  human  love,  not  work,  not 
knowledge,  not  for  all  things  I  have  longed  for,"  she  cried ; 
"only  a  little  freedom  from  pain  1  only  one  little  hour  with- 
out pain  !    Then  I  will  suffer  again. ' 

FHe  sat  up,  and  bit  the  little  hand  Gregory  loved. 
i      crept  away  to  the  front  door,  and  stood  looking  out  at 
the  quiet  starlight.    When  he  came  back  she  was  lying  in 
her  usual  posture,  the  quiet  eyes  looking  at  the  lion's  claw. 
He  came  close  to  the  bed. 
"  You  have  much  pain  to-night  ?"  he  asked  her. 
••  No,  not  much." 
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"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? " 

"  No,  nothing." 

She  still  drew  her  lips  together,  and  motioned  with  her 
fingers  toward  the  dog,  who  lay  sleeping  at  her  'ect. 
Gregory  lifted  him  and  laid  him  at  her  side.  She  made 
Gregory  turn  open  the  bosom  of  her  night-dress  that  the  dog 
might  put  his  black  muzzle  between  her  breasts.  She 
crossed  her  arms  over  him.  Gregory  left  them  lying  there 
together. 

The  next  day,  when  they  asked  her  how  she  was,  she 
answered  "  Better." 

"  Some  one  ought  to  tell  her,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  we 
can't  let  her  soul  go  out  into  eternity  not  knowing,  espe- 
cially when  I  don't  tliink  it  was  all  right  about  the  child. 
You  ought  to  go  and  tell  her,  Doctor." 

So,  the  little  doctor,  edged  on  and  on,  went  in  at  last. 
When  he  came  out  of  the  room  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  land- 
lady's face. 

"  Next  time  you  have  any  devil's  work  to  do,  do  it  your- 
self," he  said,  and  shook  his  fist  in  her  face  again,  and  went 
away  swearing. 

When  Gregory  went  into  the  bedroom  he  only  found  her 
moved,  her  body  curled  up,  and  drawn  close  to  the  wall. 
He  dared  not  disturb  her.  At  last,  after  a  long  time,  she 
turned. 

"  Bring  me  food,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  eat.  Two  eggs, 
and  toast,  and  meat — two  large  slices  of  toast,  please." 

Wondering,  Gregory  brought  a  tray  with  all  that  she  had 
asked  for. 

"  Sit  me  up,  and  put  it  close  to  me,"  she  said ;  "  I  am 
going  to  eat  it  all."  She  tried  to  draw  the  things  near  her 
with  her  fingers,  and  re-arranged  the  plates.  She  cut  the 
toast  into  long  strips,  broke  open  both  eggs,  put  a  tiny 
morsel  of  bread  into  her  own  mouth,  and  fed  the  dog  with 
pieces  of  meat  put  into  his  jaws  with  her  fingers. 

"  Is  it  twelve  o'clock  yet  ? "  she  said ;  "  I  think  I  do  not 
generally  eat  so  early.  Put  it  away,  carefully  please — no 
do  not  take  it  away — onl>  on  the  Jtable.  When  the  clock 
strikes  twelve  I  will  eat  it." 

She  lay  down  trembling.    After  a  Uttle  she  said, 

"  Give  me  my  clothes." 
He  looked  at  her. 
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*•  Yes ,  I  am  going  to  dress  to-morrow.  I  should  get  up 
now  but  it  is  rather  late.  Put  them  on  that  chair.  My 
collars  T--;        he  little  box,  my  boots  behind  the  door." 

Her  t  is  t(  lowed  him  intently  as  he  collected  the  articles 
one  Ky      e,    n  I  placed  them  on  the  chair  as  she  directed. 

lay  w 


ne;   ?r,"  she  said ;  "  1  cannot  see  it ; "  and  she 


t:<c  clothes,  with  her  hand  under  her  cheek. 
'1  ihe  shrtter  wide,"  she  said ,  I  am  going  to 


ui    NT,  again  in  the  sweet  voice.     He 
.pened   the  shutter,  and  raised  her  up 


"Nov  c< 
read.' 

The       -i,     •!(! 
obeycu    her ;      n 
amoiig   .»<*  pi"o>  s. 

"No  '  brin,-  r-i,  books  to  me,"  she  said,  motioning  eagerly 
with  het  fingers  ;  '■  'he  large  book,  and  the  reviews,  and  the 
plays ;  I  want  them  ull." 

He  piled  them  round  her  on  the  bed ;  she  drew  them 
greedily  closer,  her  eyes  very  bright,  but  her  face  as  white 
as  a  mountain-lily. 

"  Now  the  big  one  off  the  drawers.  No,  you  need  not 
help  me  to  hold  n\y  book,"  she  said ;  "  I  can  hold  it  for 
myself." 

Gregory  went  back  to  his  comer,  and  for  a  little  time  the 
restless  turning  over  of  leaves  was  to  be  heard. 

"Will  you  open  the  window,"  she  said,  almost  queru- 
lously, "  and  throw  this  book  out  ?  It  is  so  utterly  foolish. 
I  thought  it  was  a  valuable  book  ;  but  the  words  aie  merely 
strung  together,  they  make  no  sense.  Yes— so  ! "  she  said 
with  approval,  seeing  him  fling  it  out  into  the  street.  "  ^ 
must  have  been  very  foolish  when  I  thought  that  book 
good." 

Then  she  turned  to  read,  and  leaned  her  litile  elbows 
resolutely  on  the  great  volume,  and  knit  her  brows.  This 
was  Shakespeare — it  must  mean  something.  .... 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  a  handkerchief  and  tie  it  tight 
round  my  head,  it  aches  so." 

He  had  not  been  long  in  his  seat  when  he  saw  drops  fall 
from  beneath  the  hands  that  cuaded  the  eyes,  on  to  the 
page.  ,        ^ 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  so  much  light,  it  manes  my  head 
swim  a  little,"  she  said.     "  Go  out  and  close  the  shutter." 

When  he  came  back,  she  lay  shrivelled  up  among  the 
pillows. 
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He  heard  no  sound  of  weeping ;  but  the  ihoulders  shook. 
He  darkened  the  room  completely.  .  ^  ^  .... 
When  Gregory  went  to  his  sofa  that  night,  she  told  bim 
to  wake  her  early;  she  would  be  dressed  b*!fore  brealuast. 
Nevertheless,  when  morning  came,  she  said  it  was  a  httle 
cold,  and  lay  all  day  watching  her  clothes  upon  the  chair. 
Still  she  sent  .'or  her  oxen  in  the  country ;  they  would  start 
on  Monday  an'i  go  down  to  the  Colony. 

In  the  afternoon  she  told  him  to  open  the  wmdow  wide, 
and  draw  the  bed  near  it. 

It  was  a  leaden  afternoon,  the  dul.  rain-clouds  rested 
close  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  little  street  was 
silent  and  deserted.  Now  and  then  a  gust  of  wind  eddying 
round  caught  up  the  dried  leaves,  whirled  them  hither  and 
thitber  under  the  trees,  and  dropped  them  again  into  the 
gutter :  then  all  was  quiet.  She  lav  looking  out.  Presently 
tlie  bell  of  the  church  began  to  loll,  and  up  the  village 
street  came  a  long  procession.  They  were  carrying  an  old 
man  to  his  last  resting-place.  She  followed  them  with  her 
eyes  \  11  they  turned  in  among  the  trees  at  the  gate. 
"  Who  was  that  ? "  she  asked. 

"  An  old  man,"  he  answered,  "  a  very  old  man ;  they  say 
he  was  ninety-four ;  but  his  name  I  do  not  know." 
She  mused  awhile,  looking  out  with  fixed  eyes 
"  That  is  why  the  bell  rang  so  cheerfully.  '  she  said. 
"When  the  old  die  it  is  well;  the-  have  had  heir  time. 
It  is  when  the  young  die  that  the  bells  weep  drops  of 
blood." 

"  But  the  old  love  life,"  he  ssud ;  for 
her  speak. 

She  raised  heiself  on  her  elbow. 
"  They  love  life,  they  do  not  want  to 
"but   what  of   that?     They  have  ha 
knew  that  a  man's  life  is  three-s  -ore 
should    have    made    their    plan 
young,"  she  said,  "  the  young,  cut 
have   not  seen,   when   they  '  ave 


have  not  found — it  is  for  tho     that 
I   heard   in    the   ringing  it  wa-- 
old  die — .     Listen  to  the  bell !  it 
it  is  right ;  he  has  had  his  time.' 


was  swee:   to  hear 


iiC,"  she  answered , 

their  time.    They 

-ears  and  ten;  they 

a^ordingly!     But    the 

dc  >vn,  cruelly,  when  they 

not  known — when   they 


the  young." 


the  bells  weep  blood. 

Qid  man.  When  the 
laughing — 'It  is  right, 
'hey  cannot  ring  so  for 


!  I 
!   t 


1:^ 


1« 
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She  fell  back  exhausted  ;  the  hot  light  died  from  her  eyes, 
and  she  lay  looking  out  into  the  street.  By-and-by  strag- 
irlers  from  the  funeral  began  to  come  back  and  disappear 
here  and  there  among  the  houses ;  then  all  was  quiet,  and 
the  night  began  to  settle  down  upon  the  village  street. 
Afterwird,  when  the  room  was  almost  dark,  so  that  they 
could  not  see  each  other's  faces,  she  said,  "  ".^^l^^^"  to- 
night ; "  and  moved  restlessly  on  the  pillows.  How  terri- 
ble when  the  rain  falls  down  on  you  !" 

He  wondered  what  she  meant,  and  they  sat  on  in  the 
still  darkening  room.     She  moved  again. 

"Will  you  presently  take  my  cloak— the  new  gray  cloak 
from  behind  the  door— and  go  out  with  it.  You  will  find  a 
K  grave  at  the  foot  of  the  tall  blue  gum-tree  ;  the  water 
drips  off  the  long,  pointed  leaves;  you  must  cover  it  up 

with  that."  .... 

She  moved  restlessly  as  though  in  pain. 

Gregory  assented,  and  there  was  silence  agaiiu  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  spoken  of  her  child. 

«It  was  so  small,"  she  said;  "it  lived  such  a  little 
while-only  three  hours  They  laid  it  close  by^J  ^ut  ^ 
never  saw  it:  I  could  fee  it  by  me."  She  waited,  its 
feet  weTso  cold;  I  took  them^n  my  hand  to  make  them 
warm  and  my  hand  closed  right  over  them  they  were  so 
UtT"  There  was  an  uneven  trembling  in  the  voice.  "It 
crep  close  to  me;  it  wanted  to  drink  it  wanted  to  be 
warn."  She  hardened  her  U-"I  did  no  love  ";  us 
father  was  not  my  prince  ;  /  d  not  care  for  it ;  but  it  was 
^  m  le  "  She  m^o?ed  he'r  hand.  "  They  might  have  kissed 
i^  one  of  them,  before  they  put  it  in.  It  never  did  any  one 
any  harm  in  all  its  little  life.    They  might  have  kissed  it, 

one  of  them."  , , .      .    .,  ^  „_~, 

Gregory  felt  that  some  one  was  sobbing  in  the  room. 
Latf  o?in  the  evening,  when  the  shutter  was  closed  and 
the  lamo  liehted,  and  the  rain-drops  beat  on  the  roof,  ne 
S^kthe^clSfkfrom  behind  the  door  and  went  away  with 
h  On  his  way  back  he  called  at  the  village  post-office 
and  brought  back  a  letter.  In  the  hall  he  ^^ood je^^^'"? 
the  address.  How  could  he  fail  to  know  whose  hand  had 
written  it  ?  Had  he  not  long  ago  stud  ed  those  characters 
Tn  the  torn  fragments  of  paper  in  the  old  parlor?  A  bum- 
Lg^  was  at  Gregory's  heart.    If  now,  now  lU  the  last. 
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one  should  come,  should  step  in  between  I  He  earned  the 
letter  into  the  bedroom  and  gave  it  her.  "  Bnng  me  the 
lamp  nearer,"  she  said.    When  she  had  read  it  she  asked 

Then  Gregory  sat  down  in  the  lamplight  on  the  other 
side  of  the  curtain,  and  heard  the  pencil  move  on  the  paper. 
When  he  looked  round  the  curtain  she  was  lymg  on  the 
pillow  musing.  The  open  letter  lay  at  her  side ;  she  glanced 
at  it  with  soft  eyes.  The  man  with  the  languid  eyelids 
must  have  been  strangely  moved  before  his  hand  set  down 
those  words:  "Let  me  come  back  to  you  I  My  darling, 
let  me  put  my  hand  round  you,  and  guard  you  from  all  the 
world.  As  my  wife  they  shall  never  touch  you.  I  have 
learnt  to  love  you  more  wisely,  more  tenderly,  than  of  old; 
you  shall  have  perfect  freedom.  Lyndall,  grand  httie 
woman,  for  your  own  sake  be  my  wife  ! 
«♦  Why  did  you  send  that  money  back  to  me  ?    you  are 

cruel  to  me  ;  it  is  not  rightly  done."  

She  rolled  the  little  red  pencil  softly  between  her  fingers, 
and  her  face  grew  very  soft.    Yet—  .*»!,» 

«It  cannot  be, '  she  wrote ;   "  I  thank  you  much  for  the 
love  you  have  shown  me ;   but  I  cannot  listen.    You  will 
call  me  mad,  foolish— the  world  would  do  so;  but  I  kno* 
what  I  need  and  the  kind  of  path  I  must  walk  m.    I  can- 
not marry  you.    I  will  always  love  you  for  the  sake  of 
what  lay  by  me  these  three  hours;   but  there  it  ends.     I 
must  know  and  see ;  I  cannot  be  bound  to  one  whom  I  love 
as  I  love  you.     I  am  not  afraid  of  the  world— I  will  fight 
the  world.    One  day— perhaps  it  may  be  far  off— I  shall 
find  what  I  have  wanted  all  my  life;    something  nobler, 
stronger  than  I,  before  which  I  can  kneel  down.    You  lose 
nothing  by  not  having  me  now ;  I  am  a  weak,  selfish,  ernng 
woman.    One  day  I  shall  find  something  to  worship,  and 

then  I  shall  be "  .    .  ,  , ,     , 

"Nurse,"  she  said,  "take  my  desk  away;  I  am  suddenly 
so  sleepy ;  I  will  write  more  to-morrow."  she  turned  her  face 
to  the  pillow ;  it  was  the  sudden  drowsiness  of  great  weak- 
ness. She  had  dropped  asleep  in  a  moment,  and  Gregory 
moved  the  desk  softly,  and  then  sat  in  the  chair  watching. 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  but  he  had  no  wish  for  rest,  and  sat 
on.  hearing  the  rain  cease,  and  the  still  night  settle  down 
everywhere.    At  a  quarter-past  twelve  he  rose,  and  took  a 
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last  look  at  the  bed  where  she  lay  sleeping  so  peacefully; 
then  he  tnrned  to  go  to  his  couch.  Before  he  had  reached 
the  door  she  had  started  up  and  was  calling  him  back. 

"  You  are  sure  you  have  put  it  up  ? "  she  «aid,  with  a  look 
of  blank  terror  at  the  window.  "  It  will  net  fall  open  in  the 
night,  the  shutter— you  are  sure  ? " 

He  comforted  her.    Yes,  it  was  tightly  fastened. 

♦'  Even  if  it  is  shut,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  you  c,annot 
keep  it  out  I  You  feel  it  coming  in  at  four  o'clock,  creep- 
ing, creeping,  up,  up ;  deadly  cold  1 "     She  shuddered. 

He  thought  she  was  wandering,  and  laid  her  little  trem- 
bling body  down  among  the  blankets. 

"  I  dreamed  just  now  that  it  was  not  put  up,"  she  said, 
looking  into  his  eyes ;  "  and  it  crept  right  in  and  I  was  alone 
with  it." 

"What  do  you  fear?"  he  asked  tenderly. 

"  The  Gray  Dawn,"  she  said,  glancing  round  at  the  win- 
dow. "  I  was  never  afraid  of  anything,  never  when  I  was  a 
little  child,  but  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  that.  You  will 
not  let  it  come  in  to  me  ?  " 

♦*No,  no ;  I  will  stay  with  you,"  he  continued. 

But  she  was  growing  calmer,  "No ;  you  must  go  to  bed. 
I  only  awoke  with  a  start ;  you  must  be  tired.  I  am  child- 
ish, that  is  all ; "  but  she  shivered  again. 

~ie  sat  down  beside  her.  After  some  time  she  said,  "  Will 
you  not  rub  my  feet  ?  " 

He  knelt  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  took  the  ti'  ' 
foot  in  his  hand ;  it  was  swollen  and  unsightly  now,  but  a. 
he  touched  it  he  bent  down  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"  It  makes  it  better  when  you  kiss  it ;  thank  you.  What 
makes  you  all  love  ira  so?"  Then  dreamily  she  muttered 
to  herself  :  "  Not  utcerly  bad,  not  quite  bad— what  makes 
them  all  love  mc  so? " 

Kneeling  there,  rubbing  softly,  with  his  cheek  pressed 
against  the  little  foot,  Gregory  dropped  to  sleep  at  last. 
How  long  he  knelt  there  he  could  not  tell;  but  when  he 
started  up  awake  she  was  not  looking  at  him.  The  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  far  comer,  gazing  wide  and  intent,  with  an 
unearthly  light. 

He  looked  round  fer.'ully.  What  did  she  see  there? 
God's  angels  come  to  call  her?    Something  fearful?    Ht 
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saw  only  the  purple  curtain  with  the  shadows  that  fell  from 
it.     Softly  he  whispered,  asking  what  she  saw  there. 

And  she  said,  in  a  voice  strangely  unlike  her  own,  "  I  see 
the  vision  of  a  poor  weak  soul  striving  after  good.  It  was 
not  cut  short ;  and,  in  the  end,  it  learnt,  through  tears  and 
much  pain,  that  holiness  is  an  infinite  compassion  for  others ; 
that  greatness  is  to  take  the  common  things  of  life  and  walk 
truly  among  them  ;  that  " — she  moved  her  white  hand  and 
laid  it  on  her  forehead — "happiness  is  a  great  love  and 
much  serving.  It  was  not  cut  short ;  and  it  loved  what  it 
had  learnt — it  loved — and " 

Was  that  all  she  saw  in  the  comer  ? 

Gregory  told  the  landlady  the  next  morning  that  she  had 
been  wandering  all  night.  Yet,  when  he  came  in  to  give  her 
her  breakfast,  she  was  sitting  up  against  the  pillow,  looking 
as  he  had  not  seen  her  look  before. 

"  Put  it  close  to  me,"  she  said,  "  and  when  I  have  had 
breakfast  I  am  going  to  dress." 

She  finished  all  he  had  brought  her  eagerly. 

"  I  am  sitting  up  quite  by  myself,"  she  said.  "  Give  me 
his  meat ; "  and  she  fed  the  dog  herself,  cutting  his  food 
small  for  him.    She  moved  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"  Now  bring  the  chair  near  and  dress  me.  It  is  being  in 
this  room  so  long,  and  looking  at  that  miserable  little  bit  of 
sunshine  that  comes  in  through  the  shutter,  that  is  making 
me  so  ill.  Always  that  lion's  paw ! "  she  said,  with  a  look  of 
disgust  at  it.  "Come  and  dress  me."  Gregory  knelt  on 
the  floor  before  her,  and  tried  to  draw  on  one  stocking,  but 
the  little  swollen  foot  refused  to  be  covered. 

"  It  is  very  funny  that  I  should  have  gro^vn  so  fat  since  I 
have  been  so  ill,"  she  said,  peering  down  curiously.  "  Per- 
haps it  is  want  of  exercise  ? "  She  looked  troubled  and  said 
again,  "  Perhaps  it  is  want  of  exercise."  Sh<:  wanted  Greg- 
ory to  say  so  too.  But  he  only  fo.<nd  a  larger  pair;  and 
then  triea  to  force  the  shoes,  oh  so  tenv^erly !  on  to  her  little 
feet. 

"  There,"  she  said,  looking  down  at  them  when  they  were 
on,  with  the  delight  of  a  small  child  over  its  first  shoes,  "  I 
could  walk  far  now.     How  nice  it  looks  ! " 

"  No,"  she  said,  seeing  the  soft  gown  he  had  prepared  for 
her,  "  I  will  not  put  that  on.  Get  one  of  my  white  dresses 
— the  one  with  the  pink  bows.    I  do  not  even  want  to  think 
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I  have  been  ill.  It  is  thinking  and  thinking  of  things  that 
makes  them  real,"  she  said.  "When  you  draw  your  mind 
together,  and  resolve  that  a  thing  shall  not  be,  it  gives  way 
before  you;  it  is  not.  Everything  is  possible  if  one  is 
resolved,"  she  said.  She  drew  in  her  little  lips  together, 
and  Gregory  obeyed  her ;  she  was  so  small  and  slight  now 
it  was  like  dressing  a  small  doll.  He  would  have  lifted  her 
down  from  the  bed  when  he  had  finished,  but  she  pushed 
him  from  her,  laughing  very  softly.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  laughed  in  those  long  dreary  months. 

"  No,  no ;  I  can  get  down  myself,"  she  said,  slippmg 
cautiously  on  to  the  floor.  "  You  see !  "  She  cast  a  defiant 
glance  of  triumph  when  she  stood  there.  "  Hold  the  curtain 
up  high,  I  want  to  look  at  myself." 

He  raised  it,  and  stood  holding  it.  She  looked  into  the 
gluK3  on  the  opposite  wall.  Such  a  queenly  little  figure  in  its 
pink  and  white.  Such  a  transparent  little  face,  refined  by 
suffering  into  an  almost  angel-like  beauty.  The  face  looked 
at  her ;  she  looked  back,  laughing  softly.  Doss,  quivering 
with  excitement,  ran  round  her,  barking.  She  took  one  step 
toward  the  door,  balancing  herself  with  outstretched  hands. 
"  I  am  nearly  there,"  she  said. 
Then  she  groped  blindly. 

♦«  Oh,  I  cannot  see !  I  cannot  see !  Where  am  I  ? "  she 
cried. 

When  Gregory  reached  her  she  had  fallen  with  her  face 
against  the  sharp  foot  of  the  wardrobe  and  cut  her  forehead. 
Very  tenderiy  he  raised  the  little  crushed  heap  of  muslin 
and  ribbons,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  Doss  climbed  up,  and 
sat  looking  down  at  it  Very  softly  Gregory's  hands  dis- 
robed her. 

"  You  will  be  stronger  to-morrow,  and  then  we  shall  try 
again,"  he  said,  but  she  neither  looked  at  him  nor  stirred. 

When  he  had  undressed  her,  and  laid  her  in  bed,  Doss 
stretched  himself  across  her  feet  and  lay  whining  softly. 
So  she  lay  all  that  morning,  and  all  that  afternoon. 
Again  and  again  Gregory  crept  close  to  the  bedside  and 
looked  at  her ;  but  she  did  not  speak  to  him.    Was  it  stupor 
or  was  it  sleep  that  shone  under  those  half-closed  eyelids  ? 
Gregory  could  not  tell. 
At  last  in  the  evening  he  bent  over  her. 
"The  oxen  have  come,"  he  said;   "we  can  start  to- 
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morrow  if  you  like.    Shall  I  get  the  wagon  ready  to-mght  ? 
Twice  he  repeated  his  question.    Then  she  looked  up  at 
him,  and  Gregory  saw  that  all  hope  had  died  out  of  the 
beautiful  eyes.    It  was  not  stupor  that  shone  there,  it  was 
despair. 

"  Yes,  let  us  go,"  she  said. 

"It  makes  no  difference,"  said  the  Doctor;  "staying  or 
going ;  it  is  close  now." 

So  the  next  day  Gregory  carried  her  out  m  his  arms  to  the 
wagon  which  stood  "  mspanned  "  before  the  door.  As  he 
laid  her  down  on  the  "  kartel "  she  looked  far  out  across  the 
plain.    For  the  first  time  she  spoke  that  day. 

"  That  blue  mountain,  far  away ;  let  us  stop  when  we  get 
to  it,  not  before."  She  closed  her  eyes  again.  He  drew 
the  sails  down  before  and  behind,  and  the  wagon  rolled 
away  slowly.  The  landlady  and  the  nigger  stood  to  watch  it 
from  the  "  stoep." 

Very  silently  the  great  wagon  rolled  along  the  grass- 
covered  plain.  The  driver  on  the  front  box  did  not  clap 
his  whip  or  call  to  his  oxen,  and  Gregory  sat  beside  him 
with  folded  arms.  Behind  them,  in  the  closed  wagon,  she 
lay  with  the  dog  at  her  feet,  very  quiet,  with  folded  hands. 
He,  Gregory,  dared  not  be  in  there.  Like  Hagar,  when 
she  laid  her  treasure  down  in  the  wilderness,  he  sat  afar 
off :— "  For  Hagar  said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the 
child." 

Evening  came,  and  yet  the  blue  mountain  was  not  reached, 
and  all  the  next  day  they  rode  on  slowly,  but  still  it  was 
far  off.  Only  at  evening  they  reached  it ;  not  blue  now, 
but  low  and  brown,  covered  with  long  waving  grasses  and 
rough  stones.  They  drew  the  wagon  up  close  to  its  foot 
for  the  night.    It  was  a  sheltered,  warm  spot. 


When  the  dark  night  had  come,  when 


the  tired  oxen 
were  tied  to  the  wheels,  and  the  driver  and  leader  had 
rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets  before  the  fire,  and  gone 
to  sleep,  then  Gregory  fastened  down  the  sails  of  the  wagon 
securely.  He  fixed  a  long  candle  near  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and  Uy  down  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon  near  the 
back.  He  leaned  his  head  against  the  "  kartel,"  and  listened 
to  the  chewing  of  the  tired  oxen,  and  to  the  crackling  of 
the  fire,  till,  overpowered  by  weariness,  he  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep     Then   all  was  very  still  in  the  wagon.    The  dog 
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slept  on  his  mistress'  feet,  and  only  two  mcsqultoes,  creep- 
ing in  through  a  gap  in  the  front  sail,  buzzed  drearily  round. 

The  night  was  grown  very  old  when  from  a  long,  peaceful 
sleep,  Lyndall  awoke.  The  candle  burnt  at  her  head,  the 
dog  lay  on  her  feet,  but  he  shivered ;  it  seemed  as  though  a 
coldness  struck  up  to  him  from  his  resting-place.  She  lay 
with  folded  hands,  looking  upward  ;  and  she  heard  the  oxen 
chewing,  and  she  saw  the  two  mosquitoes  buzzing  drearily 
round  and  round,  and  her  thoughts, — ^her  thoughts  ran  far 
back  into  the  past 

Through  these  months  of  anguish  a  mist  had  rested  on  her 
mind ;  it  was  rolled  together  now,  and  the  old  clear  intellect 
awoke  from  its  long  torpor.  It  looked  back  into  the  past ;  it 
saw  the  present ;  there  was  no  future  now.  The  old  strong 
soul  gathered  itself  together  for  the  last  time ;  it  knew  where 
it  stood. 

Slowly  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  she  took  from  the  sail 
a  elass  that  hung  pinned  there.  Her  fingers  were  stiff  and 
cold.  She  put  the  pillow  on  her  breast,  and  stood  the  glass 
against  it  Then  the  white  face  on  the  pillow  looked  into- 
the  white  face  in  the  glass.  They  had  looked  at  each  other 
often  so  before.  It  had  been  a  child's  face  once,  looking  out 
above  its  blue  pinafore ;  it  had  been  a  woman's  face,  with  a 
dim  shadow  in  the  eyes,  and  a  something  which  had  said, 
"  We  are  not  afraid,  you  and  I ;  we  are  together ;  we  will 
fight,  you  and  I."  Now  to-night  it  had  come  to  this.  The 
dying  eyes  on  the  pillow  looked  into  the  dying  eyes  in  the 
glass ;  they  knew  that  their  hour  had  come.  She  raised  one 
hand  and  pressed  <he  stiff  fingers  against  the  glass.  -They 
were  growing  very  stiff.  She  tried  to  speak  to  it  but  slie 
would  never  speak  again.  Only  the  wonderful  yearning 
light  was  in  the  eyes  still.  The  body  was  dead  now,  but  the 
soul,  cleat  and  unclouded,  looked  forth. 

Then  slowly,  without  a  sound,  the  beautiful  eyes  closed. 
The  dead  face  that  the  glass  reflected  was  a  thing  of  mar- 
vellous beauty  and  tranquillity.  The  Gra  Dawn  crept 
in  over  it  and  saw  it  lying  there. 

Had  she  found  what  she  sought  for — son.,  hing  to  wor- 
ship? Had  she  ceased  from  being?  Who  shall  tell  us? 
There  is  a  veil  of  terrible  mist  over  the  face  of  the  Here- 
after. 
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DREAMS. 


"  Tell  me  what  a  soul  desires,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
is."    So  runs  the  phrase. 

"  Tell  mu  what  a  man  dreams,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
loves."    That  also  has  its  truth. 

For,  ever  from  the  earliest  childhood  to  the  latest  age, 
day  by  day,  and  step  by  step,  the  busy  waking  life  is  fol* 
lowed  and  reflected  by  the  life  of  dreams — waking  dreams. 


sleeping  dreams, 
verted  image  of 


Weird,  misty, 
a  mirage,  or  a 


and  distorted  as  the 
figure  seen  through 


m- 
the 


mountain  mist,  they  are  still  the  reflections  of  a  reality. 

On  the  night  when  Gregory  told  his  story,  Waldo  sat 
alone  before  the  fire,  his  untasted  supper  before  him.  He 
was  weary  after  his  day's  work — too  weary  to  eat.  He 
put  the  plate  down  on  the  floor  for  Doss,  who  licked  it 
clean,  and  then  went  back  to  his  corner.  After  a  time  the 
master  threw  himself  across  the  foot  of  the  bed  without 
undressing,  and  fell  asleep  there.  He  slept  so  long  that 
the  candle  burnt  itself  out,  and  the  room  was  in  darkness. 
But  he  dreamed  a  lovely  dream  as  he  lay  there. 

In  his  dream,  to  his  light  rose  high  mountains,  their 
tops  crowned  with  snow,  their  sides  clothed  with  bush  and 
bathed  in  the  sunshine.  At  their  feet  was  the  sea,  blue 
and  breezy,  bluer  than  any  earthly  sea,  like  the  sea  he  had 
dreamed  of  in  his  boyhood.  In  the  narrow  forest  that  lan 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  the  air  was  rich  with 
the  scent  of  the  honey-creeper  that  hung  from  dark  green 
bushes,  and  through  the  velvet]'  grass  little  streams  ran 
purling  down  into  the  sea.  He' sat  on  a  high  square  rock 
among  the  bushes,  and  Lyndall  sat  by  him  and  sang  to 
him.  She  was  only  a  small  child  with  a  blue  pinafore, 
and  a  grave,  grave  little  face.  He  was  looking  up  at  the 
mountains,  then  suddenly  when  he  looked  round  she  was 
gone.  He  slipped  down  from  his  rock,  and  went  to  look 
for  her,  but  he  found  only  her  little  footmarks :  he  found 
them  on  the  bright  green  grass,  and  in  the  moist  sand,  and 
there  whers  the  little  streams  ran  purling  down  into  the 
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sea.  In  and  out,  in  and  out,  and  among  the  bushes  where 
the  honey-creeper  hung,  he  went  looking  for  her.  At  last, 
far  ofE,  in  the  sunshine,  he  saw  her  gathering  shells  upon  the 
sand.  She  was  not  a  child  now,  but  a  woman,  and  the  sun 
shone  on  her  soft  brown  hair,  and  in  her  white  dress  she  put 
the  shells  she  gathered.  She  was  stooping,  but  when  she 
heard  his  step  the  stood  up,  holding  her  skirt  close  a'bout 
her,  and  waited  for  his  coming.  One  hand  she  put  in  his, 
and  together  they  walked  on  over  the  glittering  sand  and 
pink  sea-shells  ;  and  they  heard  the  leaves  talking,  and  they 
heard  the  waters  babblin|;  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  they 
heard  the  sea  singing  to  itself,  singing,  singing. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  place  wl.ere  was  a  long  reach  of 
pure  white  sand :  there  she  stood  still,  and  dropped  on  to  the 
sand  one  by  one  tlie  shells  that  she  had  gathered.  Then  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  her  beautiful  eyes.  She  said 
nothing ;  but  she  lifted  one  hand  and  laid  it  softly  on  his 
forehead ;  the  other  she  laid  on  his  heart. 

With  a  cry  of  suppressed  agony  Waldo  sprang  from  the 
bed,  flung  open  the  upper  half  of  the  door,  and  leaned  out, 
breathing  heavily. 

Great  God  I  it  might  be  only  a  dream,  but  the  pain  was 
very  real,  as  though  a  knife  ran  through  bis  heart,  as  though 
some  treacherous  murderer  crept  on  him  in  the  dark  ?  The 
strong  man  drew  his  breath  like  a  frightened  woman. 

"  Only  a  dream,  but  the  pain  was  very  real,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  pressed  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast.  Then  he 
folded  his  arms  on  the  door,  and  stood  looking  out  into  the 
starlight. 

The  dream  was  with  him  still ;  the  woman  who  was  his 
friend  was  not  separated  from  him  by  years— only  that  very 
night  he  had  seen  her.  He  looked  up  into  the  night  sky  that 
all  his  life  long  had  mingled  itself  with  his  existence.  There 
were  a  thousand  faces  that  he  loved  looking  down  at  him,  a 
thousand  stars  in  their  glory,  in  crowns,  and  circles,  and 
solitary  grandeur.  To  the  man  they  were  not  less  dear  than 
to  the  boy ;  they  had  been  not  less  mysterious ;  yet  he  looked 
up  at  them  and  shuddered  ;  at  last  tt'med  away  from  them 
with  horror.  Such  countless  multitudes,  stretching  out  far 
into  space,  and  yet  not  in  one  of  them  all  was  she  !  Though 
he  searched  through  them  all,  to  the  farthest,  faintest  point 
of  light,  nowhere  should  he  ever  say,  "  She  is  here ! "    To- 
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morrow's  sun  would  rise  and  gild  the  world's  mountains,  and 
shine  into  its  thousand  valleys ;  it  would  set  and  the  stars 
creep  out  again.  Year  after  year,  century  after  century,  the 
old  changes  of  Nature  would  go  on,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest ;  but  in  none  of  them  all 
would  she  have  part  I 

He  shut  the  door  to  keep  out  their  hideous  shining,  and 
because  the  dark  was  intolerable  lit  a  candle,  and  paced 
the  little  room,  faster  and  faster  yet.  He  saw  before  him 
the  long  ages  of  eternity  that  would  roll  on,  on,  on,  and 
never  bring  her.  She  would  exbt  no  more.  A  dark  mist 
filled  the  little  room. 

"Oh,  little  handl  oh,  little  voice!  oh,  little  forml"  he 
cried;  "oh,  little  soul  that  walked  with  mine!  oh,  little 
soul,  that  looked  so  fearlessly  down  into  the  depths,  do  you 
exist  no  more  forever — for  all  time  ? "  He  cried  more  bit- 
terly :  "  It  is  for  this  hour— this— that  men  blind  reason, 
and  crush  out  thought.  For  this  hour— this,  this — they 
barter  truth  and  knowledge,  take  any  lie,  any  creed,  so  it 
does  not  whisper  to  them  of  the  dead  that  they  are  dead  I 
Oh,  God  !  God  I  for  a  Hereafter  I  " 

Pain  made  his  soul  weak;  it  cried  for  the  old  faith. 
They  are  the  tears  that  fall  into  the  new-made  grave  that 
cement  the  power  of  the  priest.  For  the  cry  of  the  soul  that 
loves  and  loses  is  this,  only  this :  "  Bridge  over  Death ;  blend 
the  Here  with  the  Hereafter ;  cause  the  mortal  to  robe  him- 
self in  immortality;  let  me  not  say  of  my  Dead  that  it  is 
dead !  I  will  believe  all  else,  bear  all  else,  endure  all  else !  " 

Muttering  to  himself,  Waldo  walked  with  bent  head,  the 
mist  in  his  eyes. 

To  the  soul's  wild  cry  for  its  own  there  are  maiiy  answers. 
He  began  to  think  of  them.  Was  not  there  one  of  them  all 
from  which  he  might  suck  one  drop  of  comfort  ? 

"You  shall  see  her  again,"  says  the  Christian,  the  true 
Bible  Christian.  "  Yes ;  you  shall  see  her  again.  *  And  I 
saw  the  dead,  great  and  small,  stand  before  God.  And  the 
books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  from  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books.  And  whosoever  was  not 
found  written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
which  is  the  second  death*  Yes ;  you  shall  see  her  again. 
She  died  so^with  her  knee  unbent,  with  her  hand  unraised, 
with  a  prayer  unuttered,  in  the  pride  of  her  intellect  and  the 
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Strength  of  her  youth.  She  loved  and  she  was  loved ;  but 
she  said  no  prayer  to  God ;  she  cried  for  no  mercy ;  she 
repented  of  no  sin  1    Yes ;  you  ihall  see  her  again." 

In  his  bitterness  Waldo  laughed  low : 

Ah,  he  had  long  ceased  to  hearken  to  the  hellish  voice. 

But  yet  another  speaks. 

"You  shrU  see  her  again,"  says  the  nineteenth-century 
Christian,  deep  into  whuse  soul  modem  unbelief  and  thought 
have  crept,  though  he  knows  it  not.  He  it  is  who  uses  his 
Bible  as  the  pearl-fishers  use  their  shells,  sorting  out  gems 
from  refuse ;  he  sets  his  pearls  after  his  own  fashion,  and  he 
sets  them  well.  '*  Do  not  fear,"  he  says ;  "  bell  and  judg- 
ment are  not.  God  is  love.  I  know  that  beyond  this  blue 
sky  above  us  is  a  love  as  widespreading  over  all.  The  All- 
Father  will  show  her  to  you  again  ;  not  spirit  only — the  little 
hands,  the  little  feet  you  loved,  you  shall  lie  down  and  kiss 
them  it  you  will.  Christ  arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink ;  so 
shall  she  arise.  The  dead,  all  the  dead,  raised  incorruptible ! 
God  is  love.     You  shall  see  her  again." 

It  is  a  heaven  y  song,  this  of  the  nineteenth-century 
Christian.  A  man  might  dry  his  tears  to  listen  to  it,  but  for 
this  one  thing, — Waldo  muttered  to  himself  confusedly: — 

"The  thing  I  loved  was  a  woman  proud  and  voung;  it 
had  a  mother  once,  who,  dying,  kissed  her  little  baby,  and 

{)rayed  God  that  she  might  see  it  again.  If  it  had  lived  the 
oved  thing  would  itself  have  had  a  son,  who,  when  he  closed 
the  weary  eyes  and  smoothed  the  wrinkled  forehead  of  his 
mother,  would  have  prayrd  God  to  see  that  old  face  smile 
again  in  the  Hereafter.  To  the  son  heaven  will  be  no  heaven 
if  the  sweet  worn  face  is  not  in  one  of  the  choirs;  he  will 
look  for  it  through  the  phalanx  of  God's  glorified  angels ;  and 
the  youth  will  look  for  the  maid,  and  the  mother  for  the 
baby.  •  And  whose  then  shall  she  be  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead?'" 

"  Ah  God  I  ah  God  !  a  beautiful  dream,"  he  cried ;  "  but 
can  any  one  dream  it  not  sleeping  ? " 

Waldo  paced  on,  moaning  in  agony  and  longing. 

He  heard  the  Trancendentalist's  high  answer. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  flesh,  the  gross  and  miserable 
garment  in  which  spirit  hides  itself?  You  ^hall  see  her 
again.  But  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  forehead  you  loved,  you 
shall  see  no  more.    The  loves,  the  fears,  the  frailties  that 
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are  bora  with  the  flesh,  wtth  the  flesh  they  shall  die.  Let 
them  die  I  There  is  that  in  man  that  cannot  die,— a  seed,  a 
germ,  an  embryo,  a  spiritual  essence.  Higher  than  she  was 
on  earth,  as  the  tice  is  higher  than  the  seed,  the  man  than 
the  embryo,  so  shall  you  behold  her ;  changed,  Kiorified  I  " 

High  words,  ringing  well ;  they  are  the  offenng  of  jewels 
to  the  hungry,  of  gold  to  the  man  who  dies  for  bread.  Bread 
is  corruptible,  gold  is  incorruptible;  bread  is  light,  gold  is 
heavv ;  bread  is  common,  gold  is  rare ;  but  the  hungry  man 
will  barter  all  your  mines  tor  one  morsel  of  bread.  Around 
God's  throne  there  may  be  choirs  and  companies  of  angels, 
cherubim  and  seranhim,  rising  tier  above  tier,  but  not  for 
one  of  them  all  d^(j>>  the  sou!  cry  aloud.  Only  perhaps  for 
a  little  human  woman  fu'l  of  sin  that  it  c  nee  loved. 

"Change  is  death,  chanj»e  is  de;.«h,"  he  cried.  "I  want 
no  angel,  only  slv ;  no  ';oUei  ;uid  no  better,  with  all  her 
sins  upon  her,  so  give  hc(  v,  or  give  me  nothing ! " 

And,  truly,  does  not  the  heart  love  its  own  with  the 
strongest  passion  for  their  vet)  f railiies  ?  Heaven  might 
keep  its  angels  if  men  were  but  leit  lo  men. 

"Change  is  death,"  he  cried,  "change  is  death!  Who 
dares  to  say  the  body  never  dies,  because  it  turns  again  to 
grass  and  flowers?  And  yet  they  dare  to  say  the  spirit 
never  dies,  because  in  space  some  strange  unearthly  being 
may  have  sprung  up  upon  its  ruins.  Leave  me !  Leave 
me!"  he  cried  in  frantic  bitterness.  "Give  me  back  wha 
I  have  lost,  or  give  me  nothing." 

For  the  soul's  fierce  cry  for  immortality  is  this,— only 
this  : — Return  to  me  after  death  the  thing  as  it  was  before. 
Leave  me  in  the  Hereafter  the  being  I  am  to-day.  Rob  me 
of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  desires  that  are  my  life, 
and  you  have  left  nothing  to  take.  Your  immortality  is 
annihilation,  your  Hereafter  is  a  lie. 

Waldo  flung  open  the  door,  and  walked  out  into  the  star- 
light, his  pain-stricken  thoughts  ever  driving  him  on  as  he 
paced  there. 

"  There  must  be  a  Hereafter  because  man  longs  for  it  ?  " 
he  whispered.  "  Is  not  all  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
one  long  yearning  for  that  v'hic!i  we  never  touch  ?  There 
must  be  a  Hereafter  because  we  cannot  think  i  any  end 
to  life.  Can  we  think  of  a  beginning?  Is  it  easier  to  say 
'  I  was  not '  than  to  say  *  I  shall  not  be  ? '    And  yet,  where 
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were  we  ninety  yean  ago?  Dreams,  dreams  I  Ah,  all 
dreams  and  lies  t    No  ground  4nywhere." 

He  went  back  into  the  ccbin  and  walked  there.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  he  was  dreaming. 

For,  mark  you,  men  will  dream ;  the  most  that  can  be 
asked  of  them  is  but  that  the  dream  be  not  in  too  glaring 
discord  with  the  thing  they  know.  He  walked  with  bent 
head. 

All  dies,  all  dies !  the  roses  are  red  with  the  matter  that 
once  reddened  the  cheek  of  the  child ;  the  flowers  bloom 
the  fairest  on  the  last  year's  battle-ground ;  the  work  of 
death's  finger  cunnineljr  wreathed  over  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
things,  even  of  the  uving.  Death's  finger  is  everywhere. 
The  rocks  are  built  up  of  a  life  that  was.  Bodies,  thoughts, 
and  loves  die :  from  where  springs  that  whisper  to  the  tiny 
soul  of  man,  "  You  shall  not  die  ? "  Ah,  is  there  no  truth  of 
which  this  dream  is  shadow  ? 

He  fell  into  perfect  silence.  And  at  last,  as  he  walked 
there  with  his  bent  head,  his  soul  passed  down  the  steps  of 
contemplation  into  that  vast  land  where  there  is  always 
peace  ;  that  land  where  the  soul,  gazing  long,  looses  all  con- 
sciousness of  its  little  self,  and  almost  feels  its  hand  on  the 
old  mystery  of  Universal  Unity  that  surrounds  it. 

*'  No  death,  no  death,"  hs  muttered ;  "  there  is  that  which 
never  dies — ^which  abides.  It  is  but  the  individual  that  per- 
ishes, the  whole  remains.  It  is  the  oiganism  that  vanishes, 
the  atoms  are  there.  It  is  but  the  man  that  dies,  the  Uni- 
versal Whole  of  which  he  is  part  reworks  him  into  its  inmost 
sell  Ah,  what  matter  that  man's  day  be  short ! — that  the 
sunrise  sees  him,  and  the  sunset  sees  his  grave ;  that  of 
which  he  is  but  the  breath  has  breathed  him  forth  and  drawn 
him  back  again.    That  abides — we  abide." 

For  the  little  soul  that  cries  aloud  for  continued  per- 
sonal existence  for  itself  and  its  beloved,  there  is  no  help. 
For  the  soul  which  knows  itself  no  more  as  a  unit,  but  as 
a  part  of  the  Universal  Unity  of  which  the  Beloved  also 
is  a  part ;  which  feels  within  itself  the  throb  of  the  Universal 
Life ;  for  that  soul  there  is  no  death. 

"Let  us  die,  beloved,  you  and  I,  that  we  may  pass  on  for 
ever  through  the  Universal  Life  I "  In  that  deep  world  of 
contemplation  all  fierce  desires  die  out,  and  peace  comes 
down.    He,  Waldo,  as  he  walked  there,  saw  no  more  the 
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world  that  was  about  him  ;  cried  out  no  more  for  the  thing 
that  he  had  lost.  His  soul  rested.  Was  it  only  John,  think 
you,  who  saw  the  heavens  open  ?  The  dreamers  see  it 
every  day. 

Long  years  before  the  father  had  walked  in  the  little 
cabin,  and  seen  choirs  of  angels,  and  a  prince  like  unto 
men,  but  clothed  in  immortality.  The  son's  knowledge 
was  not  as  the  father's,  therefore  the  dream  was  new-tinted, 
but  the  sweetness  was  all  there,  the  infinite  peace,  that 
men  find  not  in  the  little  cankered  kingdom  of  the  tan- 
gible. The  bars  of  the  real  are  set  close  about  us;  we 
cannot  open  our  wings  but  they  are  struck  against  them, 
and  drop  bleeding.  But,  when  we  glide  between  the  bars 
into  the  great  unknown  beyond,  we  may  sail  forever  in  the 
glorious  blue,  seeing  nothing  but  our  own  shadows. 

So  age  succeeds  age,  and  dream  succeeds  dream,  and 
of  the  joy  of  the  dreamer  no  man  knoweth  but  he  who 
dreameth. 

Our  fathers  had  their  dream ;  we  have  ours ;  the  genera- 
tion that  follows  will  have  its  own.  Without  dreams  and 
phantoms  man  cannot  exist. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WALDO  GOES  OUT  TO  SIT  IN  THE  SUNSHINE. 

It  had  been  a  princely  day.  The  long  morning  had 
melted  slowly  into  a  rich  afternoon.  Rains  had  covered 
the  karroo  with  a  heavy  coat  of  green  that  hid  the  red 
earth  everywhere.  In  the  very  chinks  of  the  stone  walls 
dark  green  leaves  hung  out,  and  beauty  and  growth  had 
crept  even  into  the  beds  of  the  sandy  furrows  and  lined 
them  with  weeds.  On  the  broken  sod-walls  of  the  old 
pigsty  chicken-weeds  flourished,  and  ice-plants  lifted  their 
transparent  leaves.  Waldo  was  at  work  in  the  wagon-house 
again.  He  was  making  a  kitchen-table  for  Em.  As  the 
long  curls  gathered  in  heaps  before  his  plane,  he  paused 
for  an  instant  now  and  again  to  throw  one  down  to  a 
small  naked  nig^r,  who  had  crept  from  its  mother,  who 
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Stood  churning  in  the  sunshine,  and  had  crawled  into  the 
wagon-house.  From  time  to  time  the  little  animal  lifted 
its  fat  band  as  it  expected  a  fresh  shower  of  curls ;  till 
Doss,  jealous  of  his  master's  noticing  any  other  small  creat- 
ure but  himself,  would  catch  the  curl  in  his  mouth  and 
roll  the  little  Kaffir  over  in  the  sawdust,  much  to  that  small 
animal's  contentment.  It  was  too  lazy  an  afternoon  to  be 
really  ill-natured,  so  Doss  satisfied  himself  with  snapping 
at  the  little  nigger's  fingers,  and  sitting  on  him  till  he 
laughed.  Waldo,  as  he  worked,  glanced  down  at  them 
now  and  then,  and  smiled ;  but  he  never  looked  out  across 
the  plain.  He  was  conscious  without  looking  of  that  broad 
green  earth ;  it  made  his  work  pleasant  to  him.  Near 
the  shadow  at  the  gable  the  mother  of  the  little  nigger 
stood  churning.  Slowly  she  raised  and  let  fall  the  stick 
in  her  hands,  murmunng  to  herself  a  sleepy  chant  such 
as  her  people  love  ;  it  sounded  like  the  humming  of  far-off 
bees. 

A  different  life  showed  itself  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
where  Tant*  Sannie's  cart  stood  ready  inspanned,  and  the 
Boer-woman  herself  sat  in  the  front  room  drinking  coffee. 
She  had  come  to  visit  her  step-daughter,  probably  for  the 
last  time,  as  she  now  weighed  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  and  was  not  easily  able  to  move.  On  a  chair  sat 
her  mild  young  husband  nursing  the  baby — a  pudding-faced, 
weak-eyed  child. 

•'  You  take  it  and  get  into  the  cart  with  it,"  said  Tant' 
Sannie.  "  What  do  you  want  here,  listening  to  our  woman's 
talk  ? " 

The  young  man  arose,  and  meekly  went  out  with  the 
baby. 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  are  going  to  be  married,  my  child," 
said  Tant'  Sannie,  as  she  drained  the  last  drop  from  her 
coffee-cup.  "  I  wouldn't  say  so  while  that  boy  was  here,  it 
would  make  him  too  conceited ;  but  marriage  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  wor'd.  I've  been  at  it  three  times,  and  if  it 
pieased  God  to  take  this  husband  from  me  I  should  have 
another.     There's  nothing  like  it,  my  child ;  nothing." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  not  suit  all  people,  at  all  times,  as  wsll 
as  it  suits  you,  Tant'  Sannie,"  said  Em.  There  was  a  little 
shade  of  weariness  in  the  voice. 

"  Not  suit  every  one  I  "  said  Tant*  Sannie.    "  If  the  be- 
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loved  Redeemer  didn't  mean  men  to  kave  wives  what  did 
He  make  women  for  ?  That's  what  I  say.  If  a  woman's  old 
enough  to  marry,  and  doesn't,  she's  sinning  against  the  Lord 
— it's  a  wanting  to  know  better  than  Him.  What,  does  she 
think  the  Lord  took  all  that  trouble  m  mdung  her  for  noth- 
ing ?  It's  evident  He  wants  babies,  otherwise  why  does  He 
send  them  ?  Not  that  I've  done  much  in  that  way  myself," 
said  Tant'  Sannie  sorrowfully ;  "  but  I've  doae  my  best." 

She  rose  with  some  difficulty  from  her  chair,  and  began 
moving  slowly  toward  the  door. 

••  It's  a  strange  thing,"  she  said,  "  but  you  can't  love  a 
man  till  you've  had  a  baby  by  him.  Now  there's  that  boy 
there, — when  we  were  first  married  if  he  only  sneezed  in 
the  night  I  boxed  his  ears ;  now  if  he  lets  his  pipe-ash  come 
on  my  milk-cloths  I  don't  think  of  lay"  .  finger  on  him. 
There's  nothing  like  being  married,"  Tant'  Sannie,  as 

she  puffed  toward  the  door.  "  If  a  woman's  got  a  baby 
and  a  husband  she's  got  the  best  things  the  Lord  can  give  her ; 
if  only  the  baby  doesn't  have  convulsions.  As  for  a  hus- 
band, it's  very  much  the  same  who  one  has.  Some  men  are 
fat,  and  some  men  are  thin  ,  some  drink  brandy,  and  some 
men  drink  gin ;  but  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end  ;  it's  all  one.    A  man's  a  man,  you  know." 

Here  they  ,came  upon  Gregory,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
shade  before  the  house.  Tant'  Sannie  shook  hands  with 
him. 

"I'm  glad  you're  going  to  get  married,"  she  said.  "I 
hope  you'll  have  as  many  children  in  five  years  as  a  cow 
has  calves,  and  more  too.  I  think  I'll  just  go  and  have  a 
look  at  your  soap-pot  before  I  start,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Em.  "  Not  that  I  believe  in  this  new  plan  of  putting  soda 
in  the  pot.  If  the  dear  Father  had  meant  soda  to  be  put 
into  soap,  what  would  he  have  made  milk-bushes  for,  and 
stuck  them  all  over  the  'veld'  as  thick  as  lambs  in  the 
lambing  season  ? " 

She  waddled  off  after  Em  in  the  direction  of  the  built-in 
soap-pot,  leaving  Gregory  as  they  found  him,  with  his  dead 
pipe  lying  on  the  bench  beside  him,  and  his  blue  eyes  gaz- 
ing out  far  across  the  flat,  like  one  who  sits  on  the  sea-shore 
watching  that  which  is  fading,  fading  from  him.  Against 
his  breast  was  a  letter  found  in  a  desk  addressed  to  himself, 
but  never  posted,  it  held  only  four  words :  "  You  must 
17 
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marry  Em."    He  wore  it  in  a  black  bag  round  his  neck.    It 
was  the  only  letter  she  had  ever  written  to  him. 

"You  see  if  the  sheep  don't  have  the  scab  this  year! 
said  Tant'  Sannie  as  she  waddled  after  Em.    "  It's  with  all 
these  new  inventions  that  the  wrath  of  God  must  fall  on 
us.    What  were  the  children  of  Israel  punished  for,  if  it 
wasn't  for  making  the  golden  calf  ?    I  may  have  my  sins, 
but  I  do  remember  the  tenth  commandment :  '  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  mayst  live  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee ! '    It's  all  ver>'  well  to  say  we  honor  them, 
and  then  to  be  finding  out  things  that  they  never  knew,  and 
doing  things  in  a  way  they  never  did  them  I    My  mother 
boiled  soap  with  bushes,  and  I  will  boil  soap  with  bushes. 
If  the  wrath  of  God  is  to  fall  upon  this  land,"  said  Tant 
Sannie,  with  the  serenity  of  conscious  virtue,  "  it  shall  not 
be  through  me.    Let  them  make  their  steam  wagons  and 
their  fire-carriages ;  let  them  go  on   as   though   the  dear 
Lord  didn't  know  what  he  was  about  when  he  gave  horses 
and  oxen  legs— the  destruction  of  the  Lord  will  follow  them. 
I  don't  know  how  such  people  read  their  Bibles.    When  do 
we  hear  of  Moses  or  Noah  riding  in  a  railway?    The  Lord 
sent  fire-carriages  out  of  heaven  in  those  days ;  there  s  no 
chance  of  his  sending  them  for  us  if  we  go  on  in  this  way, 
said  Tant'  Sannie   sorrowfully,  thinking  of   the  splendid 
chance  which  this  generation  had  lost. 

Arrived  at  the  soap-p«t  she  looked  over  into  it  thought- 

"  Depend  upon  it  you'll  get  the  itch,  or  some  other  dis- 
ease ;  the  blessing  of  the  Lord'll  never  rest  upon  it,'  said 
the  Boer-woBian.  Then  suddenly  she  broke  forth.  "And 
she  eighty-two,  and  goats,  and  rams,  and  eight  thousand 
moreen,  and  the  rams  real  angora,  and  two  thousand  sheep, 
and  a  short-homed  bull,"  said  Tant'  Sannie,  standing  up- 
right and  planting  a  hand  on  each  hip. 

Em  looked  at  her  in  silent  wonder.  Had  connubial  bliss 
and  the  joys  rf  motherhood  really  turned  the  old  Boer- 
woman's  head  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  Tant  Sannie ;  "  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
tell  you.  By  the  Lord  if  I  had  him  here  1  We  were  walk- 
ing to  church  last  Sacrament  Sunday,  Piet  and  I.  Close 
in  front  of  us  was  old  Tant'  Trana,  with  dropsy  and  cancer, 
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and  can't  live  eight  months.  Walking  by  her  was  some- 
thing  with  its  hands  under  its  coat-tails,  flap,  flap,  flap; 
its  diin  in  the  air,  and  a  stick-up  collar,  and  the  black  hat 
on  the  very  back  of  the  head.  I  knew  him  I  '  Who's  that  ? ' 
I  asked.  *  The  rich  Englishman  that  Tant'  Trana  married 
last  week.'  'Rich  Englishman!  I'll  rich  Englishman 
him,'  I  said;  'I'll  tell  Tant'  Trana  a  thing  or  two.'  My 
Angers  were  just  in  his  little  white  curls.  If  it  hadn't  been 
the  blessed  Sacrament,  he  wouldn't  have  walked  so  '  sourka, 
sourka,  courka,'  any  more.  But  I  thought.  Wait  till 
I've  had  it,  and  then— but  he,  sly  fox,  son  of  Satan,  seed 
of  the  Amalekite,  he  saw  me  looking  at  him  in  the  church. 
The  blessed  Sacrament  wasn't  half  over  when  he  takes 
Tant'  Trana  by  the  arm,  and  out  they  go.  I  clap  my  baby 
down  to  its  father,  and  I  go  after  them.  But,"  said  Tant' 
Sannie,  regretfully,  "  I  couldn't  get  up  to  them ;  I  am  too 
fat.  When  I  got  to  the  comer  he  was  pulling  Tant'  Trana 
up  into  the  cart.  •  Tant'  Trana,'  I  said,  '  you've  married  a 
Kaffir's  dog,  a  Hottentot's  "brakje."  '  I  hadn't  any  more 
breath.  He  winked  at  me ;  he  winked  at  nu,"  said  Tant' 
Sannie,  her  sides  shaking  with  indignation,  "  first  with  one 
eye,  and  then  with  the  other,  and  then  drove  away.  Child 
of  the  Amalekite ! "  said  Tant'  Sannie,  "  if  it  hadn't  been 
the  blessed  Sacrament  I    Lord,  Lord,  Lord  I  " 

Here  the  little  bush-eirl  came  running  to  say  that  the 
horses  would  stand  no  longer,  and  still  breathing  out  ven- 
geance against  her  old  adversary  she  labored  toward  the 
cart.  Shaking  hands  and  affectionately  kissing  Em,  she  was 
with  some  difficulty  drawn  up.  Then  slowly  the  cart  rolled 
away,  the  good  Boer-woman  putting  her  head  out  between 
the  sails  to  smile  and  nod.  Em  stood  watching  it  for  a 
time,  then  as  the  sun  dazzled  her  eyes  she  turned  away. 
There  was  no  use  in  going  to  sit  with  Gregory;  he  liked 
best  sitting  there  alone,  staring  across  the  green  karroo ;  and 
till  the  maid  had  done  churning  there  was  nothing  to  do ;  so 
Em  walked  away  to  the  wagon-house,  and  climbed  on  to  the 
end  of  Waldo's  table,  and  sat  there,  swinging  one  little  foot 
slowly  to  and  fro,  while  the  wooden  curls  from  the  plane 
heaped  themselves  up  against  her  black  print  dress. 

"  Waldo,"  she  said  at  last,  "  Gregory  has  given  me  the 
monev  he  got  for  the  wagon  and  oxen,  and  I  have  fifty 
pounds  besides  that  once  belonged  to  some  one.    I  know 
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what  they  would  have  liked  to  have  done  with  it.    You  must 
take  it  and  go  to  some  place  and  study  for  a  year  or  two." 

"  No,  little  one,  I  will  not  take  it,"  he  said,  as  he  planed 
slowly  away ;  "  the  time  was  when  I  would  have  been  very 
grateful  to  any  one  who  would  have  given  me  a  little  money, 
a  little  help,  a  little  power  of  gaining  knowledge.  But 
now,  I  have  gone  so  far  alone  I  may  go  on  to  the  end.  I 
don't  want  it,  little  one." 

She  did  not  seem  pained  at  his  refusal,  but  swung  her 
foot  to  and  fro,  the  little  old  wrinkled  forehead  more 
wrinkled  up  than  ever. 

"  Why  is  it  always  so,  Waldo,  always  so  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  we 
long  for  things,  and  long  for  them,  and  pray  for  them  ;  we 
would  give  all  we  have  to  come  near  to  them,  but  we  never 
reach  them.  Then  at  last,  too  late,  just  when  we  don't 
want  them  any  more,  when  all  the  sweetness  is  taken  out  of 
them,  then  they  come.  We  don't  want  them  then,"  she 
said  folding  her  hands  resignedly  on  her  little  apron. 
After  awhile  she  added,  "I  remember  once,  very  long 
ago  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  my  mother  had  a 
work-box  full  of  colored  reels, 
with  them,  but  she  would  never 
she  said  I  might  take  the  box.  I 
what  to  do.  I  ran 
on  the  back  steps. 


I  always  wanted  to  play 
let  me.    At  last  one  day 
was  so  glad  I  hardly  knew 
round  the  house,  and  sat  down  with  it 
But  when   I   opened  the  box  all   the 


cottons  were  taken  out." 

She  sat  for  awhile  longer,  till  the  Kaffir  maid  had 
finished  churning,  and  was  carrying  the  butter  toward  the 
house.  Then  Em  prepared  to  slip  off  the  table,  but  first 
she  laid  her  little  hand  on  Waldo's.  He  stopped  his  plan- 
ing and  looked  up. 

"  Gregory  is  going  to  the  town  to-morrow.  He  is  going 
to  give  in  our  banns  to  the  minister;  we  are  going  to  be 
married  in  three  weeks." 

Waldo  lifted  her  very  gently  from  the  table.  He  did  not 
congratulate  her ;  perhaps  he  thought  of  the  empty  box,  but 
he  kissed  her  forehead  gravely. 

She  walked  away  toward  the  house,  but  stopi>ed  when  she 
had  got  half-way.  "  I  will  bring  you  a  glass  of  butter-milk 
when  it  is  cool,"  she  called  out ;  and  soon  her  clear  voice 
came  ringing  out  through  the  back  windows  as  she  sang  the 
"  Blue  Water  "  to  herself,  and  washed  the  butter. 
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Waldo  did  not  wait  till  she  returned.  Perhaps  he  had 
at  last  really  grown  weary  of  work ;  perhaps  he  felt  the 
wagon- house  chilly  (for  he  had  shuddered  two  or  three 
times),  though  that  was  hardly  likely  in  that  warm  summer 
weather ;  or,  perhaps,  and  most  probably,  one  of  his  old 
dreaming  fits  had  come  upon  him  suddenly.  He  put  his 
tools  carefully  together,  ready  for  to-morrow,  and  walked 
slowlv  out.  At  the  side  of  the  wagon-house  there  was  a 
world  of  bright  sunshine,  and  a  hen  with  her  chickens  was 
scratching  among  the  gravel.  Waldo  seated  himself 
near  them  with  his  back  against  the  red-brick  wail.  The 
long  afternoon  was  half  s|)ent,  and  the  "  kopje  "  was  just 
beginning  to  cast  its  shadow  over  the  round-headed  yel- 
low flowers  that  grew  between  it  and  the  farm-house. 
Among  the  flowers  the  white  butterflies  hgvered,  and  on 
the  old  "  kraal "  mounds  three  white  kids  gambolled, 
and  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  huts  an  old  gray-headed 
Kaflir  woman  sat  on  the  ground  mending  her  mats.  A 
balmy,  restful  peacefulncss  seemed  to  reign  everywhere. 
Even  the  old  hen  seemed  well  satisfied.  She  scratched 
among  the  stones  and  called  to  her  chickens  when  she 
found  a  treasure ;  and  all  the  while  clucked  to  herself  with 
intense  inward  satisfaction.  Waldo,  as  he  sat  with  his 
knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin,  and  his  arms  folded  on  them, 
looked  at  it  all  and  smiled.  An  evil  world,  a  deceitful 
treacherous,  mirage-like  world,  it  might  be ;  but  a  lovely 
world  for  all  that,  and  to  sit  there  gloating  in  the  sunlight 
was  perfect.  It  was  worth  having  been  a  little  child,  and 
having  cried  and  prayed,  so  one  might  sit  there.  He  moved 
his  hands  as  though  he  were  washing  them  in  the  sunshine. 
There  will  always  be  something  worth  living  for  while  there 
are  shimmery  afternoons.  Waldo  chuckled  with  intense 
inward  satisfaction  as  the  old  hen  had  done ;  she,  over  the 
insects  and  the  warmth  ;  he  over  the  old  brick-walls,  and  the 
haze,  and  the  little  bushes.  Beauty  is  God's  wine,  with 
which  he  recompenses  the  souls  that  love  him ;  he  makes 
them  drunk. 

The  fellow  looked,  and  at  last  stretched  out  one  hand  to 
a  little  ice-plant  that  grew  on  the  sod-wall  of  the  sty ;  not 
as  though  he  would  have  picked  it,  but  as  it  were  in  a 
friendly  greeting.  He  loved  it.  One  little  leaf  of  the 
ice-plant  stood  upright,  and  the  sun  shone  through  it.    Hf> 
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could  see  every  little  crystal  cell  like  a  drop  of  ice  in  the 
transparent  green,  and  it  thrilled  him. 

There  are  only  rare  times  when  a  man's  soul  can  see 
Nature.  So  long  as  any  passion  holds  its  revel  there,  the 
eyes  are  holden  that  they  should  not  see  her. 

Go  out  if  you  will,  and  walk  alone  on  the  hill-side  in 
the  evening,  but  if  your  favorite  chUd  lies  ill  at  home,  or 
your  lover  comes  to-morrow,  or  at  jroor  heart  there  lies  a 
scheme  for  the  holding  of  wealth,  then  you  will  return  as 
you  went  out ;  you  will  have  seen  nothmg.  For  Nature, 
ever,  like  the  old  Hebrew  God,  cries  out,  "Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me."  Only  then,  when  there 
comes  a  pause,  a  blank  in  your  life,  when  the  old  idol  is 
broken,  when  the  old  hope  is  dead,  when  the  old  desire  is 
crushed,  then  the  divine  compensation  of  Nature  is  made 
manifest.  She  shows  herself  to  you.  So  near  she  draws 
you,  that  the  blood  seems  to  flow  from  her  to  you,  through 
a  still  uncut  cord :  you  feel  the  throb  of  her  life. 

When  that  day  comes,  that  you  sit  down  broken,  without 
one  human  creature  to  whom  you  cling,  with  your  loves  the 
dead  and  the  living-dead ;  when  the  very  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge through  long-continr,  d  thwarting  has  grown  dull ;  when 
in  the  present  there  is  no  craving,  and  in  the  future  no  hope, 
then,  oh,  with  a  beneficent  tenderness,  Nature  enfolds  you. 

Then  the  large  white  snowflakes  as  they  flutter  down, 
softly,  one  by  one,  whisper  soothingly,  "  Rest,  poor  heart, 
rest  I  "  It  is  as  though  our  mother  smoothed  our  hair,  and 
we  are  comforted. 

And  yellow-legged  bees  as  they  hum  make  a  dreamy  lyric ; 
and  the  light  on  the  brown  stone  wall  is  a  g^eal  vork  of 
art ;  and  the  glitter  through  the  leaves  makes  the  pulses  beat. 

Well  to  die  then ;  for,  if  you  live,  so  surely  as  the  years 
come,  so  surely  as  the  spring  succeeds  the  wmter,  so  surely 
will  passions  arise.  They  will  creep  back,  one  by  one,  into 
the  bosom  that  has  cast  them  forth,  and  fasten  there  again, 
and  peace  will  go.  Desire,  ambition,  and  the  fierce  agoniz- 
ing flood  of  love  for  the  living — they  will  spring  again. 
Then  Nature  will  draw  down  her  veil :  with  all  your  longing 
you  shall  not  be  able  to  raise  one  comer ;  you  cannot  bring 
back  those  peaceful  days.    Well  to  die  then  I 

Sitting  there  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  knees,  and  his 
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hat  slouched  down  over  his  face,  Waldo  looked  out  into 
the  yellow  sunshine  that  tinted  even  the  very  air  with  the 
color  of  ripe  com,  and  was  happy. 

He  was  an  uncouth  creature  with  small  learning,  and  no 
prospect  in  the  future  but  that  of  making  endless  tables 
and  stone  walls,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  he  sat  there  that 
life  was  a  rare  and  very  rich  thing.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
in  the  sunshine.  Ah,  to  live  on  so,  year  after  year,  how 
well!  Always  in  the  present;  letting  each  day  glide, 
bringing  its  own  labor,  and  its  own  beauty;  the  gradual 
lighting  up  of  the  hills,  night  and  the  stars,  firelight  and 
the  coals  1  to  live  on  so,  calmly,  far  from  the  paths  of 
men ;  and  to  look  at  the  lives  of  clouds  and  insects ;  to 
look  deep  into  the  heart  of  flowers,  and  see  how  lovingly 
the  pistil  and  the  stamens  nestle  there  together ;  and  to 
see  in  the  thorn-pods  how  the  little  seeds  suck  their  life 
through  the  delicate  curled-up  string,  and  how  the  little 
embryo  sleeps  inside  !  Well,  how  well,  to  sit  on  one  side, 
taking  no  part  in  the  world's  life;  but  when  great  men 
blossom  into  books  looking  into  those  flowers  also,  to  see 
how  the  world  of  men  too  opens  beautifully,  leaf  after  leaf. 
Ah !  life  is  delicious ;  well  to  live  long,  and  see  the  dark- 
ness breaking,  and  the  day  coming  1  The  day  when  soul 
shall  not  thrust  back  soul  that  would  come  to  it;  whun 
men  shall  not  be  driven  to  seek  solitude,  because  of  the 
crying-out  of  their  hearts  for  love  and  sympathy.  Well  to 
live  long  and  see  the  new  time  breaking.  Well  to  live 
long;  life  is  sweet,  sweet,  sweet!  In  his  breast  pocket, 
where  of  old  the  broken  slate  used  to  be,  there  was  now  a 
little  dancing-shoe  of  his  friend  who  was  sleeping.  He 
could  feel  it  when  he  folded  his  arm  tight  against  his  breast ; 
and  that  was  well  also.  He  drew  his  hat  lower  over  his 
eyes,  and  sat  so  motionless  that  the  chickens  thought  he  was 
asleep,  and  gathered  closer  around  him.  One  even  ventured 
to  peck  at  his  boot ;  but  he  ran  away  quickly.  Tiny,  yellow 
fellow  that  he  was,  he  knew  that  men  were  dangerous  ;  even 
sleeping  they  might  awake.  But  Waldo  did  not  sleep,  and 
coming  back  from  his  sunshiny  dream,  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  the  tiny  thing  to  mount.  But  the  chicken  eyed  the 
hand  askance,  and  then  ran  off  to  hide  under  its  mother's 
wing,  and  from  beneath  it  it  sometimes  put  out  its  round 
head  to  peep  at  the  great  figure  sitting  there.    Presently  its 
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brothers  ran  ofF  after  a  little  while  moth,  and  it  ran  out  to 

{'oin  them ;  and  when  the  moth  fluttered  away  over  their 
leads  ihey  stood  loolung  up  duappointed,  and  then  ran 
back  to  their  mother. 

Waldo  through  his  half-closrrl  eyes  looked  at  then). 
Thinking,  fearing,  craving,  those  tiny  sparks  of  brother  life, 
what  were  they,  so  real  there  in  that  old  yard  on  that  sun« 
shiny  afternoon?  A  few  years— where  would  they  be? 
Strange  little  brother  spirits  I  He  stretched  his  hand  toward 
them,  for  his  heart  went  out  to  them ;  but  not  one  of  the  lit- 
tle creatures  came  nearer  him,  and  he  watched  them  gravely 
for  a  time ;  then  he  smiled,  and  began  muttering  to  himseif 
after  his  old  fashion.  Afterward  he  folded  his  arms  upon 
his  knees,  and  rested  his  forehead  on  them.  And  so  he  sat 
there  in  the  yellow  sunshine,  muttering,  muttering,  muttering 
to  himself. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  when  Em  came  out  at  the  back- 
door with  a  towel  thrown  across  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a 
cup  of  milk. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  coming  close  to  him,  "he  is  sleeping 
now.     He  will  find  it  when  he  wakes,  and  be  glad  of  it." 

She  put  it  down  upon  the  ground  beside  him.  The 
mother-hen  was  at  work  still  among  the  stones,  but  the 
chickens  had  climbed  about  him,  and  wertfperching  on  him. 
One  stood  upon  his  shoulder,  and  rubbed  its  little  head 
softly  against  his  black  curls ;  another  tried  to  balance  itself 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  old  felt  hat.  One  tiny  fellow  stood 
upon  his  hand,  and  tried  to  crow ;  another  had  nestled  itself 
down  comfortably  on  the  old  coat-sleeve,  and  gone  to  sleep 
there. 

Em  did  not  drive  them  away  ;  but  she  covered  the  glass 
softly  at  his  side.  "  He  will  wake  soon  "  she  said.  "  and  be 
glad  of  it." 

But  the  chickens  were  wiser. 
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GLOSSARY. 


The  rabjoined  Gloitary  givei  the  meaningi  of  the  uveral 
Dutch  and  Colonial  words  uied  in  thii  work : 


Bemuatwdheii  — 
Brakjt  «. 

Bultong  — 

In-span  — 

Kappje  — 

Karroo  — 

Karroo-btuhes  — 

Kartel  » 

Kopje  — 

Kraal  - 


Mealies 

Meerkat 

Meiboss 

Naehtmaal 

Out-span 

Predikant 

Reim 

Sehlecht 

^-'oot 

SpooJt 

Stamp-Mock 


Upsitting 
Veluhoen 


Indigestion. 

A  little  cur  of  low  degree. 

Dried  meat. 

To  harness. 

A  sun-bonnet. 

The  wide  sandy  plains  in  some  parts  of 

South  Africa. 
The  bushes  that  take  the  place  of  grass 

on  these  plains. 
The  wooden  bed  fastened  in  an  ox*wagon. 
A  small  hillock,  or,  '*  little  head." 
The  space  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  or 

hedged  with  thorn  branches,  into  which 

sheep  or  cattle  are  driven  at  night. 
Indian  com. 

A  small  weasel-like  animal. 
Preserved  and  dried  apricots. 
The  Lord's  Supper. 
To  unharness,  or  a  place  in  the  field  where 

one  unhameuei* 
Parson. 
Leather  rope. 
Bad. 

A  dry  watercourse. 
A  ghost. 
A  wooden  block,  hollowed  out,  in  which 

mealies  are  placed  to  be  pounded  before 

being  cooked. 
In  Boer  courtship  the  man  and  girl  are 

supposed  to  sit  up  together  the  whole 

night. 
Shoes  of  undressed  leather. 
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'•  We  must  see  the  first  images  which  the  external  world  casts  open  the 
dark  mirror  of  his  mind;  or  must  hear  the  first  words  which  awaken  the 
sleeping  powers  of  thought,  and  stand  by  his  earliest  efiforts,  if  we  would 
undersUnd  the  prejudices,  the  habits,  and  the  passions  that  will  rule  his 
life.  The  entire  man  is,  m  to  speak,  to  be  found  in  the  cradle  of  the 
child." 
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The  Antique  Library  of  Standard  and 
Popular  12mos. 


ABBE  CONSTANTIN. 

Halevy. 
ABBOT.  Scott. 

ADAM  BF.DE  Eliot. 

AESOP'S  FABLES. 
ALHAMBRA.  Irving. 

ALICE,  Lytton. 

AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN 
LONDON.  Duncan. 

ANDERSEN'S      FAIRY 
TALES.  Andersen. 

ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN. 

Scott. 
ANTIQUARY.  Scott. 

ARABIAN    NIGHTS'    EN- 
TERTAINMENTS. 
ARDATH.  Corelli. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Russell. 
BARON  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Raspe. 
BARRACK    ROOM    BAL- 
LADS     AND       OTHER 
VERSE.  Kipling. 

BEHIND  A  MASK.  Daudet. 
BETROTHED.  Scott. 

BETWEEN  TWO  OPIN- 
IONS. Loti. 
BEYOND  THE  CITY. 

Doyle. 
BIG  BOW  MYSTERY. 

Zangwill. 
BLACK  BEAUTY.  Sewell. 
BLACK  DWARF.  Scott. 
BLACK  TULIP.  Dumas. 
BONDMAN.  Caine. 

BRIDE  OF  LAMMER- 

MOOR.  Scott. 

BRYANT'S  POEMS. 

Bryant. 
CALLED  BACK.  Conway. 
CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA. 

Baker. 


CAXTONS,  THE  Lytton. 
CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Hope. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  AB- 
BEY. Roche. 
CHOUANS.  Balzac. 
CLEOPATRA.  Haggard. 
CLOISTER  WENDHUSEN. 
Heimburg. 
COUNT  ROBERT  OF 

PARIS.  Scott. 

COWPER'S  POEMS. 

Cowper. 
CRIQUETTE.  Halevy. 

DANESBURY  HOUSE. 

Wood. 
DANIRA.  Werner. 

DARK   DAYS.  Conway. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 

Dickens. 
DEEMSTER.  Caine. 

DEERSLAYER.         Cooper. 
DEPARTMENTAL   DIT- 
TIES. Kipling. 
DESCENT  OF  MAN. 

Darwin. 
DESPERATE    REMEDIES. 

Hardy. 
DEVEREUX.  Lytton. 

DIANA  OF  THE  CROSS- 
WAYS.  Meredith. 
DOCTOR  RAMEAU.  Ohnet. 
DOMBEY  &  SON.  Dickens. 
DONOVAN.  Lyall. 
DOROTHY'S  DOUBLE. 

Henty. 
EAST  LYNNE.  Wood. 

ELSIE.  Heimburg. 

ERNEST  MALTRAVERS. 

Ljrtton. 
EUGENE  ARAM.      Lytton. 

EVOLUTION  OF  DODD. 

Smith. 
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FAIR  MAID  OP  PERTH. 

Scott 
PAR  PROM  THE  MAD- 
DING CROWD.-  Hardy. 
PIRST  VIOLIN.  PothergiU. 
PLOWER  GIRL  OF  PARIS. 
Schobert 
PLOWER  OP  FRANCE. 

Ryan. 
FORTUNES  OP  NIGEL. 

Scott. 
FROMONT,  Jr.  AND  RIS- 
LER  S:-    *  Daudet. 

GLADIATORS. 

Whyte-Melvjlle. 
GRAY  AND  THE  BLUE. 

Roe. 
GREAT  KEINPLATZ  EX- 
PERIMENT. Doyle. 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

BOYS;  Thompson. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES. 
GRIMM'S  HOUSEHOLD 

TALES. 
GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS. 

Swift. 
GUY  MANNERING.  Scott. 
HANDY  ANDY.  Lover. 
HANS  OF  ICELAND. 

Hugo. 
HAROLD.  Lytton. 

HEART  OF  MIDLO- 
THIAN. Scott 
HEIR  OF  LINNE. 

Buchanan. 
HEIR  OF  REDCLYPFE. 
•  Yonge. 

HORTENSE.         Heimburg. 
HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN 
GABLES.  Hawthorne. 

HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 

Weyman. 
HOUSE  PARTY.        Ouida. 


HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE 
DAME.  Hugo. 

HYPATIA.  Kingsley. 

IN  ALL  SHADES.      Allen. 

IN  LOVE'S  DOMAINS. 

Ryan. 

INTO  MOROCCO.        Loti. 

IRONMASTER.  Ohnet. 

IRON  PIRATE.  Pemberton. 

IT'S   NEVER  TOO    LATE 
TO  MEND.  Reade. 

IVANHOE.  Scott. 

JANE  EYRE.  Bronte. 

JOHN     HALIFAX,     GEN- 
TLEMAN. Mulock. 

JOSEPH   BALSAMO. 

Dumas. 

KARMA.  Sinnett. 

^'.EN^LM  CHILLINGLY. 

Lytton. 
KENILWORTH.  Scott. 

KIDNAPPED.  Stevenson. 
KINGS  IN  EXILE.  Daudet. 
LAST  DAYS  OP  POMPEII. 
Lytton. 
LAST  OF  THE  MOHI- 
CANS. Cooper. 
LIGHT  OF  ASIA.  Arnold. 
LIGHT  THAT  FAILED. 

Kipling. 
LORNA  DOONE. 

Blackmore. 
LUCILE.  Meredith. 

LUCRETIA.  Lytton. 

MAN  OP  MARK.        Hope. 
MAROONED.  Russell. 

MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 

Russell. 
MARTIN  HEWITT. 

Morrison. 

MASTER      OP    BALLAN- 

TRAE.  Stevenson. 
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MASTER  OF  THE  MINE. 
Buchanan. 
MAYOR      OF      CASTER- 
BRIDGE.  Hardy. 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  PHYSI- 
CIAN.                      Damas. 
MERZE.  Ryan. 
MICAH  CLARKE.      Doyle. 
MICHAEL'S  CRAG. 

Allen. 
MIDDLEMARCH.  Eliot 
MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

Eliot. 

MINE  OWN  PEOPLE  AND 

IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

Kipling. 

MONASTERY,  THE    Scott. 

MRS.  ANNIE  GREEN. 

Read. 
MY  LADY  NICOTINE. 

Barrie. 
NEWCOMES.  Thackeray 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

Dickens. 
NORTH  AGAINST 

SOUTH.  Verne. 

OLD  MORTALITY.     Scott. 
ONE  OF  THE  FORTY. 

Daudet. 
ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 

Auerbach. 
ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES. 

Darwin. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

Dickens. 
PAGAN    OF   THE   ALLE- 
GHANIES.  Ryan. 

PATHFINDER.  Cooper. 

PAUL  CLIFFORD.    Lytton. 
PELHAM.  Lytton. 

PERE  GORIOT.  Balzac. 

PHANTOM  RICKSHAW. 
Kipling. 


PICKWICK  PAPERS. 

Dickens. 
PILGRIMS  OF  THE 

RHINE.  Lytton. 

PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

Bunyan. 
PIONEERS.  Cooper 

PIRATE.  Scott. 

PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE 
HILLS.  Kipling. 

PRAIRIE.  Cooper. 

PRETTY  MICHAL.     Jokai. 
PRINCE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  DAVID.        Ingraham. 
QUENTIN  DURWARD. 

Scott 
RED  GAUNTLET.       Scott 
REPROACH  OF    ANNES- 
LEY.  Grey. 

RETURN    OF    THE    NA- 
TIVE. Hardy. 
RIENZI.                       Lytton. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Defoe. 
ROB  ROY.  Scott 

ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.  Corelli. 

ROMOLA.  Eliot 

ST.  RONAN'S  WELL. 

Scott. 
SARCHEDON. 

Whyte-Melville. 
SCARLET   LETTER. 

Hawthorne. 
SCOTT'S  POEMS.  Scott 
SCOTTISH  CHIEFS.  Porter. 
SEA  WOLVES.  Pemberton. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME. 

Caine. 
SHE  FELL  IN  LOVE  WITH 
HER  HUSBAND. 

Werner. 
SIGN  OF  THE  FOUR. 

Doyle. 
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SILENCE     p  F     DEAN 
MAITLAND.  Grey. 

SKETCH  ROOK.        Irving. 
SOLDIERS  THREE. 

Kipling. 
SON  OF  HAGAR.  Caine. 
SONG  OF  HIAWATHA. 

Longfellow. 
SQUAW  ELOUISE.     Ryan. 
STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN 
FARM.  Schreiner. 

STRANGE  STORY.  Lytton. 
STRONGER  THAN 

DEATH.  Gautier. 

STUDY  IN  SCARLET. 

Doyle. 
STUDY  OF  GENIUS. 

Royse. 
SURGEON'S  DAUGHTER. 

Scott. 
SWISS   FAMILY    ROBIN- 
SON. Wyss 
TALE  OF  •  "WO  CITIES. 

Dickens. 
TALES    FROM    SHAKES- 
PEARE. Lamb. 
TALISMAN.  Scott. 
THADDEUS  OF  WAR- 

SAW.  Porter. 

THELMA.  CorelH. 

THREE  MEN  IN  A  BOAT. 

Jerome. 


TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Hugo. 
TOLD  IN  THE  HILLS. 

Ryan. 
TOM     BROWN     AT    OX- 
FORD. Hughes. 
TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL 
DAYS.                     Hughes. 
TREASURE  ISLAND. 

Stevfenson. 
UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 

Stowf. 
UNDER    THE    DEODARS 
AND   STORY    OF  THE 
GADSBYS.  Kipling. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS  . 

Ouida. 
UP  TERRAPIN  RIVER. 

Read. 
VANITY  FAIR.    Thackeray. 
VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 
Goldsmith. 
WAVERLY  Scott. 

WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE. 

Kipling. 
WESTWARD  HO.  Kingsley. 
WE  TWO.  Lyall. 

WHAT'S    BRED    IN    THE 
BONE.  Allen. 

WHITE  COMPANY.  Doyle. 
WOODLANDERS.  Hardy. 
WOODSTOCK.  Scott. 

ZANONI.  Lytton. 


